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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


JANUARY 18m, 1916, 





Professor A. Kxrrit, President, in the Chair, 


‘The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed, 


‘The Puxsivext appointed Mr. 8 M. Ray and Dr. R. J. Gtapsroxe a9 
scrutineers, and deslared the ballot open. 


‘The AcrixG Scurrany read the Report of Council for 1915, which was 


‘The Tueasviun read his Report for 1915, which was also accepted. 


‘The PRestpxxr then delivered his address, entitled “On Certain Factors con- 
cerned in the Evolution of Human Races.” 
‘You. XLVI, B 





2 Report of the Council for the year 1915. 


‘The Scevrixeans handed in their report, and the following were declared to 
be duly elected as Officers and Council for 1916-17 :— 


President-—A. Keith, M.D,, LLD, 





Vice-President. 
TA. Joyce, M.A. Sir Everard im Thum *K.CM.G., CB, 
©. G, Seligman, M.D. 
oink Han, Seoretaries, 
H. 8, Harrison, Do. | 1. A. Toyee, M.A. 


Hon, Teeanerer—Rt, W, Williamson, MSo, 





Council, 
©, 0. Blagden, M., WL. J.-E, Peake. 
HJ, Braunboltz, BA, Carveth Read, M.A, 
Miller Christy, W. LR. Rivers, M.A, MD, PRS. 


0. M. Dalton, M.A, F.8.A. |W. W, Skeat, M.A. 
M. Longworth Dames. | Emil Torday, 
D., Derry, M.B,, Ch.D, | Licut.-Col, L, A. Waddell, .2,, 0.LE,, 





3, algo Partington. LLD, 

W. W. Wright, M8, DSc, BROS, 
A. 

G. Udny Yule, BSS. 





E, 8, Hartland, FSA. 
Sir R. B, Martin, Burl, M.A, 


Profeasor ‘Taaxe proposed a vote of thanks to the Prestpesr for his 
address, and asked, in the name of the Institute, that he would allow it to be 
printed in the Journal, 


‘The proposal was seconded by Professor W. Waiomr and carried by 
agelamation, 


‘The Institute then adjourned. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1915, 


‘The Council is happy to be able to report that the Institute Is suffered 
Joss during the pest year thin might have teen expected. The total membership 
now stands at 689, as against 544, the figure for the corresponding date last year. 
‘This Sigure cannot, under the cireunistances, be regarded ax anything but highly 
satisfactory. 


Report of the Council for the year 1915, 3 


‘The numerical gains and losses are expressed in the following table :— 























eatin | AB am wd | yn ag 

eet a ela 1 4s 
a an ; . E 
‘Local Correspondents 7 ] 1 oe! 
Affiliated Societies... 4} 3 1 1 a 
Affiliated Members... al sf — — 1 
Ordinary Fellows: 

(@) Compounding...) aT) | 1 - a 
(W) Subveribing 800 St 16 907 
PRL au | = | a0 


l 
"OF theso, 12 are also Ordinary Fellows. 

‘The lossos which tho Tustitute has suffered through death are the following: 
Mr, Lucien Carr, Corresponding Fellow; Profesor F. W. Putnam, of Harvard 
University, Honorary Fellow (elected 1892); Dr, 2. Bertholon, Local Correspondent 
in Tunis; Profesor R, Meldola, F,R,S, (elected in 1881); Mr. F, W. Ruler, 8.0. 
‘Ex-President (Foundation Member, obituary notice appeared in Man, 1015, 18) 
Major A. J.N, Tremearne, killed in France (elected 1910, obituary notiee appeared 
in Man, 1915, 109), 









Mexrcs. 

‘Tho Council determined, under the circumstances, to curtail the number of 

continary meetings as usually held in the course of the your, As a result, 

5 meotings took place, at which 5 papers were real: 8 on archwologionl, 1 on 
physical, and 1 on general subjects, 


‘Hoxuey Mesouan Mxoat, 

‘The Council decided to suspend the presentation of the Annual Husley 
Memorial Medal for this year. 

Punurcanioxs, 

During the year two half-yoarly instalments of the Journal, reduced in sim, 
have been issued, viz, Vol. XLIV, Part 2, and Vol. XLV, Part 1. Of the former, 
94 copies have bgen sold; of the latter, 83, The corresponding figures for 1914 
‘yore 110 and 92 respectively : the total drop in the sales amounts, therefore, only 
to 25, and the aules themselves stand at a higher figure than in 1910. Under the 
ciroumstances the Council considers them very satisfactory, 

‘The usual 12 monthly parts of Man have been issued. ‘The office sales reach 
4 higher figure than Inst year, but the subscriptions have somewhat declined, 
though certainly not to a greater extent thin might have been expected, 

n2 


4 Report of the Onuncit for the year 1915, 


‘Lasrany. 
‘The number of accessions to the Library amounts to 132, ‘The exchange list 
hhas been augmented by two British, one Colonial, and one foreign, publications. 
‘The Council judged it unwise to proceed with the publication of the Catalogue 
for the present. 
Mr, Fuge Partington has devoted much time to the re-rrangement of the 
Library ; the tabulating of the blocks used for Man has been concluded, and the 
classification and re-arrangement of the pamphlets commenced, The Council 


desires to express to Mr, Edge Partington its thanks for the trouble he has taken 
in the matter, 





Iyrkusar. 

‘The question of procuring adequate premises for the Institute has again been 
before the Council, but no detinite decision has yet been reached. 

‘Tho revision of the By-laws was concluded, and the new By-laws are now in 
force, ‘The Conneil desires to thank the Treasurer for much time and trouble 
npent ou drafting them in accordance with the now Articles of Association, 

‘Ak tho Hon, Secretary ix still engaged in military work in Francs, the 
seeretarinl duties haye been performed by Mr, J. Edge Partington and Mr, 
T, A. Joyoe, It has been found possible to dispense temporarily with the acrvices 
‘of « boy clerk. 

Exriuat, 

Finally, the Council desires to offer its congratulations to Dr. W. H. Re 
Rivers on being the recipient of one of the Goverment Gold Medals frou the 
Royal Sooiety for his research work in Anthropology. 

‘Also to the Hon. Secretary, Capt. T, C, Hodson, for the award by the French 
Government of the Palmes Acudémiues in recognition of his work ns « railway 
-tnansport officer in Francs, 


‘TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1015. 

Prior to the commencement of the wat in the summer of 1014, the Council 
hhad, as T stated in my Report for that year, thought it desirable, in view of the 
yeoent increase in membership, and consequent improvement of the Institute's 
financial position, to adopt a policy of development of its operations; and though 
the Council, immediately on the outlrenk of war, took steps to meet the changed 
conditions Which it involved by reverting to a policy of economy and caution, most 
of the increased expenditure for that year had already been incurred; the 
inevitable result was a heavy deficiency in the Institute's Revenue Account for the 
‘year, Tt was hoped, however, that the Counoil would be able, without adopting 
any very drastic measures, to wipe out the loss,anit avoid deficiencies in subsequent 
‘years; it will be seen that thero ig ground for believing that this hope will be 
fulfilled, the accounts for the year 1915 showing surplus of revenue over ex~ 
penditure of £114 15a, 112, as compared with the deficiency of £127 65, 8d.in 1914. 
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‘The ammount received from current subscriptions in 1915 was £26 more than 
in the previous year; but this excess is mainly accounted for by the adwission in 
November and December, 1913, of Fellows whose subscriptions, paid in advance, 
though covering the year 1914, fell into the account for 1915. The process of 
the Journal for 1915 were £21 less than in 1914; and those for Man were £11 
Jess, ‘The gross revenue was £8 less, 

‘The cause of the improved financial position will be found on the expenditure 
side of the account, Comparing the more important items of 1915 with those of 
1914, we find that rent: was £25 less, in consequence of the discontinuance of the 
use of the lecture hall of the Mejlical Society of London; the cost. of the Jornal 
was £142 less; the cost of Man £0 less; expenses of printing and stationery were 
£13 lesa; the charges for the lantern were £9 less ; and the absence of the item of 
‘a Huxley lecture involved a saving of £14. ‘The total expenditure for 1915 was 
£250 loss than in 1914, if we inolude in the amounts for both years the expendi« 
ture on the Library, 

I think tho results for the year, taken as whole, are most encouraging, as 
they seem to demonstrate the ability of the Institute to woather the storm through 
which it and other learned societies are passing. 

Acomparison of some of tho figures for the year 1916 with those for the 
pre-war year 1913 illustrates the changes in the financial position produced by the 
war, and the efforts of the Conncil to meot the situation. ‘The groas revenue from 
all sources in 1915 was £208 less than in 1913; of this, £111 represented a 
diminution in the amount received from subscriptions, On the other hand, the 
total expenditure in 1915 was £263 less than in 1913; and of this diminution 
£201 ia to be attributed to reduction in expenso of the Journal, which in 1913 
had reached a figure very much in excess of those of all previous years, The net 
Joss arising from publication of the Journal was only £99 in 1915, as compared 
with £229 in 1913, We have not, however, quite wiped out the large adverse 
Valance of 1914, and we do not know what further troubles may be before us. 
T think, therefore, that it is imperative that the economy of 1915 should bo 
continued for the present; and in this view the Council concurs, 

I smust, however, appeal again to the Fellows to pay their subscriptions, ‘The 
sum of arrears at the end of 1914 was serious; but it was much more so, about 
double in amount, at the end of 1915. Many Fellows are engaged on active 
service abroad, and the Council is not putting pressure upon them, ‘There are, 
however, many Fellows who have not this excuse, and a number of these are even 
two years in arrear. I think it is due, not only to the Institute, but to these 
Fellows themselves, that they should make an effort to pay their share of the 
expenses of a Society of which they aro members, and in the advantages of which 
they share. I would also point out to these Fellows that by their default they 
increase the difficulty of the Council in its desire not to press those engaged on 
active service, the very lust thing which any Fellow would wish to do, 

Ronee W. Witstamsos, Hon. Treasurer, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.' 


ON CERTAIN FACTORS CONCERNED IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
HUMAN RACES. 


By Anmivy Kern, ERS. 


Ar the present time we seck to explain the physical chamoters of many of 
the mes of men now living by supposing that they have arisen by a blending or 
mixing of two or more well-marked races. The natives of Abyssinia can be best 
explained by supposing them to be—what they probably are—a blend of Semite 
and Negro; the natives of Somaliland may be justly regarded as a result of the 
union of Arab and Negro stocks, Without doubt many of the races found in 
India, Further Indio, and in Oceania have been produced by the blending of two or 
more distinct human stocks. But however much may be the importance we are 
inclined to attach to “hybridity” as a factor in the production or evolution of 
human races, we have still to solve the main problem: How were the primary 
stocks produced—the stocks which we postulate when seeking to explain the 
origin of hybrid races? That is the problem to which T want to direct your 
attention in this Address, and although T cannot provide you with « full and 
satisfactory solution, Tam convinced that some of the conditions T am to lay before 
you will prove to be important factors in determining the origin of new races of 
mankind. 





4 Yn thie introductory part of his Address, which has been omitted Mere, because the 
‘matters dealt with are already recorded in the Annual Report of the Institute for the past 
‘year, the President acknowledged the Institute's indebtedness to Mies Martindell for the able 
imantier in which she had carried out the duties of Assistant Secretary, in place of her brother, 
Lieut. B. W. Martindell, who is still on active wevice, and to the Chairman of the Executive 
Commitioe, Mr. Edge Partington. He intimated that the Council of the Institute had 
received with regret Captain TC. Hodson's resignation of the post of Honorary Secretary. 
Captain Hodson has been on service in France since the commencement of the War, He alae 
paid a tribute to the memories of Professor Railler (who waa one of the few surviving Fellows 
who belonged to the Ethnological Society, before the union of that Society with the 
Anthropological to form the presont Institute), of Professor Meldola, Sir George Scott 
Robertson, Sir John hye, and of Profesor Putnam of Harvard University. He emplusigodl 
te loss which the Institute, and also the science of anthropology, had sustained in the death 
Of Msjor A, J. N. Tremearne, who fell in battle during the attack on Loos, 
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‘The part of the world which is to afford us an introduction to the problem 
Yies in the north-east of Seotland—in the valley of the Deveron, a small river 
Which, rising in the Grampians, flows with a northward trend to enter the Moray 
Firth at the town of Banff, Tt isan agricultural district, the farms being dotted 
amongst the woods in the valley and spreading outwards to the bleak and bare 
uplands, which are completely covered by a fretwork of fields, 

A-emall town of some 2,000 inhabitants, situated within the valley, serves as a 
contre for the district; there, on stated occasions, people within a radius of some 
6 or 8 miles come to transact private or public business, In the valley we speak 
a broad Scots dialect—one which travellers from the south begin to remark as 
they approach the Aberdeenshire Dee and which they continue to hear until they 
have crossed the Spey on their way to Tnverness! ‘Those whose ears are tuned to the 
niceties of speech would be able to observe that we of this valley and district have our 
little peculiarities in idiom, expression and accent—just enough to suggest: a d 
entiation from the people in the surrounding valleys and districts I am certain, 
t00, that were a complete survey made of our physical charactors it would be found 
that we were slightly different in stature, head form and colouring from our 
neighbours, Although the line that circumseribes our district, and marks off our 
territory from those surrounding ws, cannot be drawn with any degree of exactness, 
yet we are certain it exists. When we cross that indefinite boundary line we feel 
thot we are among strangers, If we should then chance to meet one whom we 
recognize as coming frum our district we are drawn towards him, and he to ws 
—anless both or one-of us have been tarnished by an influence which is not native 
to our district. We often quarrel amongst ourselves, but when our distriet or its 
people is slighted by a stranger we are quick to tise in common defence. 

In the community [have attempted to sketch for you there are two forces 
at work which I conceive to be of importance to stndents of human evolution. 
Que of them is the force which is seeking to isolate the population of that 
district from those of neighbouring districts: it is mt work over every inhabited 
area of every country, tending to break the population up into local independent: 
communities, The other force at work is that mental quality which may be ealled 
lannishness, Tt seems to come into operation only in the presence of strangers ; 
uit in its ultimate effect it tends to seoure the isolation and preservation of the 
cotmmunity. All the machinery of our modern civilization tends to make the 
forces T have mentioned inoperative. In the district I have brought to your notice 
trains come and go, leaving us newspapers, books, and visitors, which draw our 
thonghts out into « wider world. Our professional men—our clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors and schoolmasters—are rarely natives; now and again a farm falls vacant, 
and in those ways new blood may be imported among us, If we could support all the 
‘young men and women that grow up in the district, our community eould double 
its population every 30 years; but the surplus population is being constantly shed, 








jer- 





1 See references at enil of Address, No.1 (Elie). 
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In spite of all contrary influences one can still detect a spirit of elannishness and « 
tondeney to isolation in this us in every local community, When we come to in- 
vestigate the condition of communities living under more primitive conditions we shall 
see that both of these fustors work without trammel, and must be seriously considered 
in all our speonlation as to the manner in which new races of man are evolved. 

So far I havo drawn on the experience of my boyhood and youth; Ian vee 
now, but I was not aware of it at the time, that another aspect of that quality of 
‘the human mind I have described as clannishness had presented. itself to me 
during my student days in the University of Aberdeen, We students came not 
only from the lowlands of the north of Seotland—in which the community I have 
montioned to you is situated—but from the highland distriots and glens whore until 
recent centitries Gaalic was the prevalent speech, We highland and lowland students 
could not detect each other by mere personal appearance, but the moment we 
spoke we knew each other at onee, ‘There was no sort of social distinction drawn 
hetyeen us: the Celtic line had littl, if any, influence on the friendships formed by 
studonts, yet in a collective sense—when we were members of a herd” or * mob” 
<a difference wos recognized; if a highland student hud been impugned it would 
havo been his Celtio fellows who would have rullied to his defence. If a line of 
cleavage hid cecurred amongst the students, the line would have followed the 
Celtic border, Galton (4) has noted that speech is concerned in clannishness. He 
wrote: "Just as a simple syllable in a sentence pronounced with « foreign acoont 
makes one cease to look upon the speaker asa countryman” (5)—T may alto cite 
the biblical instance whore the men of Gilead waited at the “passages of Jordan” 
‘andl asked each man: * Art thou an Epbraimite? If he suid, Nay; then said thoy 
unto him, Say now Shibboleth: and he suid Sibboleth: for he could not frame to 
pronounce it right. ‘Then they took him, and slow him.” In that cas speech 
serveil as a clin mark, 

In the instances I have cited from my native country, we seo the factors 
‘whick tend to isolate Iooal communities into independent bodies rendered inopera- 
tive by the machinery of our modern civilization. I propose, now, to ask your 
attention for a moment to anothor aspect of the samo problem ; when two well 
Gifferentinted rnoen come into close contact, what are the forces which tend to 
‘prevent their fusion? We may study the problem in the East End of London ag 
‘well as anywhore elso in the world, In the Boroughs of Bethnal Green, Poplar, 
‘Shoroditely and Stepney, there are about 65,000 people who were themselves, or 
whose immediate ancestors were, born and bred in the Polish provinces of 
Gormany, or of Russia, ‘There are clearly certain factors at work which prevent 
their absorption hy our general population, A radical difference in speech may at 
first tend to isolate them, but in the course of two or three generations the language 
barrier disappears. ‘The barrier formed by a difference in habits of life and social 
éustoms is much stronger and more difficult to overcome than that of 
Jangiage; yet we know that in time this barrier will also break down, Yot it is 
lear that when these bartiers are broken down, aud when our East End eolony has 
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‘hecome British in speech and in habit, there remains and apparently there will 
remain some force at work which tends to segregate the members of the colony 
from the surrounding British people, T believe the forve to be the same in nature, 
the same in its wanifestations as T have already alluded to as that felt mutually by 
Jowland and highland Scots—clannishness, ‘The force in Scotland is latent— 
‘almost dead ; there iso recognizable physical difference between the individual 
highlander and Jowlander individuals of hoth groups meet and smix in private life 
fon terms of abolute equality, yeb collectively, when masses of both groups ara 
involved, itis easy to suppose, if an occasion were given, the spirit of clannishness 
ight rally highlander and towlander in opposite. camps, Clannishness in its 
incipiont stagos, in its lowest grades of development, is a quality nob of the 
individual, but of the mass, Tn tho case T have cited from the East End of London 
élannishness is a much stronger and more potent foree, ‘Here the eolonist ancl the 
native recognize euch other ax differont by a glance of the eye; with physical 
differentiation this mental quality which T have desoribed 1s clannishness has become 
Acoper andstronger. ‘When we seb out in search of the ongunie siachinery which 
hws produoed new races of mankind in the pas, it is useless to seek for them in our 
uropean communities, ‘The organization of great ransves of people into communities 
iw lite phase in human history; weare going beyond the facts at our disposal when 
we suppose that gominunities, such iy modern European communities are, hal come 
into existence 10,000 years ago. Yet we do know that in remote times somo vital 
méchanian was at work which separated mankind into such physically, different 
forms thut we must regard such types as Neanderthal, Piltdown und ours 1s not 
cnly racially but specifically different. Clearly it-was not amidst much conditions 
as now exist in modern Enrope that the various racos of mankind were evolved, 
‘We must go furthor afield and see what the conditions are amongst what, we count 
the more primitive races of mankind and the higher types of man-like apes. 
“Amongst such forms we want to ascertain how far these conditions or qualities T 
have described na chinnishness and isolation have been effective agents in the 
production of new tices, 

Tn our senrch for evidenoe we cannot do better than start with the voyage of 
the Beagle ; it wns that voyage which altered our conception of how new forms 
of Jife utise, Christmas of 1831 was just over when tho barque-rigged “ Beagle,” of 
only 285 tons, sailed from Devonport with Captain Robert FitzRoy in command. 
‘The four people on board which interest us now are Charles Darwin, aged twenty- 
two, York Minster, Jommy Button, and Fuegia Basket, ‘Throe were Fuegians 
‘whom Captain FitzRoy had brought home from Tierra del Fuego rather more than 
fa year before, By Christmas Day of the following year (1882) the" Beagle” 
rounded Cape Horn, and Darwin made his first acquaintance with the Fuegians in 
their native territories, “The different tribes" he enters in his diary, "have no 
government: or chief, yet. each is surrounded by other hostile tribes, speaking 
different dialects, and separated from each other only by a deserted border or 
neutral territory; the cause of their warfare appears to be the means. of 
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subsistence.” Some weeks later, when accompanying the boats which were to 
sestore Jommy Button to his tribe, he makes the following entry (January 22, 
1833); “After having passed an unmolested night in what would appear to be 
neutral territory between Jemmy's tribe and the people whom we saw yesterday, 
wo sailed pleasantly along. I do not know anything which shows more clearly 
the hostile state of the different tribes than these wide borders or neutral tracts, 
Although Jemmy Button well knew the foree of our party, be was at first 
unwilling to land amidst the hostile tribe nearest to his own.” 

Darwin depicts the population of Tierra del Fuego as broken up into a great 
number of distinctly isolated groups, each numbering from 120 to 150 souls ; each 
group had its own demarcated territory. For how many eenturies they had lived 
thus we do not know, but Darwin observed that the canoes they used were exactly 
like thove Magellan had seen threo vsntaries before the * Beagle’s" visit, ‘Their 
mode of living was apparently stationary. We are not concerned now with the 
factors which maintained the permanency of the local grouping, but every Ineeder 
will recognize how fayourable auch conditions are for the production of well- 
marked local types, A permanently isolated group may well become the cradle of 
a new breed. 

Aler landing Jemmy Button in Ponsonby Sound, nearly two yours were spent 
on the mainland of South Amerion before the " Beagle” headed for the Galapagos 
Inland, which were to supply Darwin with the most. convincing proofs that the 
creation of new forms of life hud not ceased, ‘The islands are of small size, within 
sight of each other, about thirteon in nuznber, and situated in the Pacific some 500 
to 600 miles distant from the mainland of South America; from the geologist's 
point of view they are of recent origin, and have never been connected with the 
mainland, An extract from his Journal ahows the importance of this visit:— 

“Thave not as yet noticed by far the most remarkable featare in the natural 
history of this archipelago ; it is, that the different islands to considerable extent 
are inhabited by a different set of wings, My attontion was first called to this 
fact by the Viee-Governor, Mr. Lawson, declaring that the tortoises differed from 
the different islands, and that he could with certainty tell from which island any 
‘one was brought, . . . My attention was first, thoroughly aroused by com- 
paring together the numerous specimens of the mocking-thrushes, when to my 
astonishment 1 discovered that all those from Charles Island belonged to one 
species, all from Albemarle Island to another, and all from James and Chathara 
Talands belonged to a third. . . , 1 must rmpeat that neither the nature of the 
soil, nor height of the land, nor the climato, nor the general character of the asso- 
Giated beings can differ much in the different islands, . , . Reviewing the facts 
here given, one is astonished at the amount of oreative force, if such an expression 
may be used, displayed on these small, barren, and rocky islands.” 

Although Darwin demonstrated that insular conditions favour the production 
cof new species, he never raised isolation to an important place amongst the fctors 
which determine the evolution of new forms; but he did regard it as the “ cortier- 
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stone of the breeder's art,” Morite Wagner (2) appears to have been the first to 
insist on the value of geographical isolation as an evolutionmry factor: it is to 
‘Romanes, however, that we mst give the credit of forcing the importane, not ouly 
‘of goographical isolation, bt also of other and more important forms of isolation, 
‘on the attention of his fellow biologists 

From the voyage of the “ Beagle” wo learn that. people living under primitive 
conditions are isolated into a lange number of small definite groups, and that 
insular conditions are highly favourable to the production of new races ancl species, 
When we come to examine the nature of the forees which bind the individuals into 
‘group and isolate that’ group from all surrounding groups, we cannot do better 
than follow Darwin's cousin, Francis Galton, in his voyage to South Africa (4) at the 
‘clos of 1849, when Darwin himself hd settled to his life's work atDown. Galton 
was thet: twenty-eight, Ho had heen trained for medicine, but his natural tustes 
were for sport and travel, Early in 1850 he landed at Walfiseh Bay, and having 
fitted himself out with men, wagons, and draught oxen, wet out in w north-easterly 
direotion, ani penotrated an almost unknown country to a depth of some 600 miles, 
He noted the tribal arrangement of the people, but his observations which bear 
pot the problem we have on hand were not me on the native men, but on the 
tative Damara oxen, The Damata ox," he writes, “manifests little affection for, 
‘or interest in, his fellows, yet he cannot bear even a momentary severance from his 
herd. Tt he be deparated from it by stratagem or force, he exhibits every sign 
fof mental agony; he strives with all his anight to get back again, and when he 
fauscoeds, he planges into its mide to bathe bis whote body with the comfort of 
‘losost companionship” (6), That instinet—the ” gregurions instinct "—which comn- 
Pell the sepntuted one wo sek the centre of the herd, was one which had been 
evolved for the protestion of the individual: the animal which strayed soon fell x 
rey to Koos whioh follow in tho track of the herd, Individuals in whieh « 
frrogarions hustict was focbly doveloped. would fall uo the bonste of prey and 
Hecome eliminated, ‘The herd was kept together by an instinct akin to that of 
Ganuishnoss, Galton also saw that it was nocessary that thore should be in every 
herd one oF two courageons individuals in which this instinct was lesp developesd, 
in order that the herd might have # leader, He therefore supposed that evolution 
so worked on the anase that in overy hent of about fifty there would be one or two 
‘whose courage and independence had not been swamped by « highly developed 
gregarious instinct, Galton realied that the olwervations ho inade on the Damara 
herds were strictly applicable to human groups, ‘Thirty years afterwards he 
rititizod them im his Znguivice into Human Faculty wand ite Development (6). 

Galton’s olworvations are extremely valuable for us, because he was the first to 
perecive that in seeking for the manner in which new races arise we must eonoen- 
trato ont attention, not on the individual, but on the local group or herd, He 
realized, if the grogarious instinct were too strong the herd might grow so large ns 
to exceed the food-tupply of the district which it occupied. He realized that if 
the instinct were too weak the herd would become broken up andl exposed to 
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danger. He observed that tho native tribes most liable to dissolution were either 
very lange or very small, “A very amall tribe,” he writes, “is sure to be over- 
thrown, slaughtered, or driven into slavery by its amore powerful neighbour, A 
very large tribe falls to pieoés through its own unwieldiness” (5), Such is Galton's 
“Taso of tribes?” 

‘At this point it becomes « matter of importance to ask: Is the “gregarious 
instinct the sole bond which binds oxen into herds and natives into local groups, 
‘und separates these herds and) groups from all surrounding herds and groups ¢ 
‘This question brings us nt ones in touch with the problems which are engaging the 
attention of all who are studying the organization of modern peoples, It was 
fortunate at this point of my inquities T should have taken up the last edition of 
woll-nown work by a Fellow of this Institute, Dr, Win, McDongall’s Zutroduetion 
to Swoiat Psychology (6). “Although opinions differ widely," writes De, MeDougall, 
“gs to the form of primitive human society, some inclining to the view that it, waa 
a large promisctous horde, others, with more probubility, regarding it as « com= 
paratively small group of near blood-relatives, almost all anthropologists agree that. 
‘unm was jerogariows in his habits; and the strength of the instinob as it still existe 
in man lenda support to this view, . . . It seems that tho gregarious instinot 
supplements; ax it were, eash of the special instincts (aympathy, foar, anger, oto.), 
rendering complete satisfaction of their impulses impossible until each animal i 
ourrounded by others of the same: species,” From that statement T infer that 
Dr. McDougall agrees with Galton in regarding the  gregarions instinet aa the 
essential bond which binds the individuals of « local group of natives into au 
isolated community, 

‘Te was from Dr, McDougall that I learned of « work which is well known to 
ll stnconts of human socioty—namely, Professor Giddings’ Prinviples of Soei~ 
ology (7). This uuthor has recognized that the bond which binds the individuals 
of local group together, and isolates them from the members of all surrounding 
groups, is something deapor than merely # grogarious instinct, Professor Giddings 
is somewhat unfortunate in the name hy has selected for that: bond ; he calls it * con- 
soiowmoss of kind.” “Tho original and olementary subjective fact in society," he says, 
‘+g tho consciousness of kind” It ia clear that Professor Gidilings does not mean 
that one individual by a conscious effort, of judgment surveys another individual, 
and decides rationally that it is or is not a being to asiooiate with. As I red his 
argument, the action is purely reflex or instinotive ; certain impressions are eon 
veyed to the lnain by ear, eye, or nose, and the impressions 40 conveyed determine 
the disposition or aotion which follow, Professor Giddings evidently realizes that 
the bond that ties primitive human beings into local groups is mitch more than a 
gregarious instinct: it is of thenature of that mental quality for which T have used 
the word * clannishness” and to whieh others have given the name of “ race instinct.” 

Tean make my meaning more definite by selecting a specific instance, ‘The 
jure and the rabbit are members of the same genus; if there be aught of truth 
in evolution, they are the descendants of common stock, Rabbits have the 
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gregarious instinct’ hares have not. Tn a state of nature the rabbit's gregarious 
instinct never leads ib to congregate with the hire's progeny; some deeper 
instinct than a mere gregarious one keeps the hare and rabbit societies apart, 
Tt ia to that instinct that T understand Professor Giddings to apply the term 
‘consciousness nf Kind” In my interpretation, the aversion which keeps the 
rabbit and hare apart—the “ consciousness of kind” —is that form of brain reaction 
Which T have valled claunishness in its incfpiont stage, “ race-fnstinct” in its more 
loveloped form, anid inter-species aversion in its tinal and fixed state,!' ‘Those 
wlio are familiar with the bebaviour of, herds of cattle will at once 
eougnize that a gregarious instinct” does not oxplain the isolation of « herd or 
ft Tocal group, When the farmer turns » few strango oxen into a field where his 
main herd i# grazing, the strangers are not allowed to mix with the main herd 
at once—although the gregarious instinct in strongly developed both in the main 
herd and in the added strangers, ‘The strangers aro ‘nosed "all over, they are 
Dutted, outed and chased, and even three days later or more will be found forming 
‘an isolated group in the field. Iu time they become mombers of the her anil are 
thon rendy to sesent the further addition of strangers, The instinct is one 
exercised through the senses of ame, sight, and hearing ; itis of the same nature 
fas that’ human reaotion to which I have given the name of clunnishnoss 
Clannishuews is the incipient stage of specific aversion, Tv the human sind, where 
old inatinets are constantly being brought up before the judgment neat of 
Consefousnoss, a constant wor goes on between what we think is just and right and 
‘what some wnrewoning impulse seems to foree upon us. Therein Ties the problem 
‘of “nce easte,” 

‘The year following the return of Galton from Damaraland, « young, man, 
Paul Du Chaillu, destined to give us our frst intimate glimpse of the conditions of 
Iife mnong man-like apes, landed on the west coust of Africa to take up his Tife in 
uiatrict yore 1,500 rniles to the north of the region explored hy Galton, His 
Gbaetvations, published in 1861 (8), were nt first received with weepticism, “He found 
that gorilla and. chizpanzees Tived in small isolated funily groups. | The 
zegarious instinct won nearoely protent among gorilla, OF especial interest to us 
front present search are the ebitactera which he selected to distinguish ona race 
ofehimpanzee from another. The three races he distinguished differed as regards 
dlopth or degree of pigmentation, in facial features, hair distribution and tone of 
Voice and kind of call, We employ the same characters to distinguish the 

















+ 1 have parposely oclocted the rabbit and hate apecioa to illustrate the meaning 
attach o yrepationsinstint and “recoition of kind instinct. ‘hw apecin are civly related 
trevetceat both have tho “recognition of kind” Gustinet, but only the rabbit tay the 
Sirapeions igatine.” Tt i clear, however that tho fists the primary inabinet 5 belive 
aisetoals of the aume Deed can congregate in herds, they must have recognized each other 
aan abers of the aame kind. “Clantishnors" represents I believe, a compounding of the two, 
ar eereation of the gregarious instinct is ween in composite flocks of starlings and rook, or 
‘of starlings and sparrows, 
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maces of man, He found thut these chimpanzee races, if not setually living wide by 
side, vertainly were inhabitants of the same region, ‘The various races of region 
evidently did not intermingle, but bred true to their kind. We must suppose that 
jn euch chimpanzee race there had been evolved that form of instinct which 
Professor Giddings has named  conscioumess of kind,” and whieh 1 suppose to be 
oof the same nature as“ clannishness.” Du Chaillu sw only one kind or mice of 
‘gorilla, nxt in more recent yours Lond Rothechild has distinguished five races, each 
confiued to w definite geographical area, Amongst anthropoid apes, then, isolation 
‘ouurs: each district or region has its partionlar breed or race of gorilla. At the 
present time mor than a dozen races of chimpanzee have been described. ‘To 
obtait more definite evidence of the local formation of anthropoid races it is 
necessary to make a journey to the Far East and examine the conditions under 
‘which oranges live in tho heart of Borneo. Dutch Borneo is crossed. from west to 
east by the equatorial line; north of that line lie the jungle-covered| ranges of hills 
which separate Sarawak from Dutch territory, From the southern flanks of those 
hills certain cousiderable streams flow southward to join the Kepuas river, whioh 
flows westward, almost parallel to the equator, reaching the west coast, at Pontianak. 
Between the tributaries issuing from the southern tanks of the hills lie the 
territories oooupied by orange. ‘The streams serve to isolato the orang territories; 
orangs eannot swim, Tt was to this region that Dr, Emil Selenka, Professor of 
Zoology in tho University of Erlangen, came in 1892 with his troop of hunters (9), 
‘Ho was thon a man of fifty, and had the air and appearance of an artixt from Paris. 
His main interest was embryology: a visit to Brasil had impressed on him. the 
importance of a study of the embryology of apes; ho saw that sucly a study could 
throw light ou man's origin, He had made a preliminary visit to Jaya in 1880 ; 
hin prosent journey to the Kapuas region had as its main aim the collection of ape 
and anthropoid embryos, for at that time our ignorance of the development of the 
‘highor primates was complete, We may regret that, his zeal for science blinded 
hhim to & precious form of life whioh is hastening to extinction, but we must also 
acknowledge that we owe to him # storehouse of exact knowledge. We are only 
concerned at present with his observations on the distribution of orangs along the 
territories of the Kapuas basin, When he came to examine the skulls and skit 
colleoted from vations regions he found it possible to distinguish seven territories, 
‘euch with its local mice of rang, Tt wna not possible to tell, from a single akin 
or a single skull, what ten the animal ad core from, but collectively the skulls and 
skins gatheral from one area differed from those gathered from any one of the 
remaining xix areas, One race differed from another in the avernge size of brain, the 
‘prevailing colour of the hair, the presence or absence of cheek-pads, the degree to 
‘Which the Just molar tooth is developed, ‘These ure characters which are known to 
present whigh degree of variability from ono individual to another. Froin Selenka's 
observations we can concliile that among orangs there is a tendency to split up into 
Jocal races, the territory occupied by one race being mote or less isolated by geographi- 
cal boundaries from the territory of the adjoining race, Geographical isolation 
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favours the production of new races. We also conclude thet in the territories 
ccupied by primitive forms of mankind a similar factor would be at work. 

‘Long before the date of Professor Selenkw's expedition, Dr, Charles Hose, then. 
in the service of the Sarawak Government, had been applying himself, in the 
intervals of administrative duties, to a clove stuly of the people, the faunn and 
flora of North Borneo. In 1912, collaborating with Dr. William MeDougall, he 
issued a standard work on the races of Borneo(10). Of the six divisions into which 
these authorities separate the natives of Borneo, only one is of direct interest to us 
‘at the present stage of our inquiry, In their sixth division the authors include all 
the wandering, nomad, hunting people who inhabit hilly central districts and collest 
the natural produce of the jungle for purposes of barter with the more civilized 
Bornean tribes. Of all the peoples in Borneo the central hill people haa the 
best claim to be counted the original inhabitants, They occupy tho Kapuas 
districts from which Professor Selenku collected his orang specimens, Dr, Hose is 
of opinion that there may he 100,000 of those central nomads or Punans, ‘They 
have no boatas they grow nothing; they build only rough temporary: shelters. 
‘They move about iu groups of 20-30; they spend a few weeks in one place and 
then move on to another, but their wanderings are genorally restricted to the same 
areu—situated between the upper tributaries of a river, They are peaceful people, 
but each group is prompt to avenge an injury to ome of its members inflioted by 
A member of another group or of another tribe, ‘The local groups form units of 
Jnrger territorial groups, each of which has its peculiarities of dialect. and custom, 
Fach local group “is generally made up of « chief and his descendanty” Each 
group has its recognized territory. 

From an evolutionary point of view the * social” condition amoug the Bornean 
niomuds is not yery different from that amongst the ormgs, There is the same 
separation into loeal groups, the restriction of those groups to certain areas, the 
same tendency to the production of local types or races. When we compare the 
conilitions existing in the central jungle districts of Borneo with those observed 
‘by Darwin in Tierra del Fuego, we note that there is the same sharp separation of 
the people into local groups, but amongst the Fuegians the local groups, are much 
more sharply isolated owing to the tierce ewmnity which existed between the 
inhabitants of neighbouring areas. ‘The clannish instinct, botli in its defensive and 
offensive effects, reaches « higher and fieroer development among the Fuegians, 

In our search for the evolutionary conditions prevailing in primitive 
communities we naturally turn, st an early stage of our inquiries, to the great 
inwnlar continent—Australia, It was under the sgis of a zoologist we paid a 
cursory visit to Borneo; in our visit to Australia it is again a z00logist— 
Professor Baldwin Spencer, of the University of Melbourne, I propose to take ax 
our guide. His work among the native tribes was inspired by the doyen of British 
anthropologists—Tylor of Oxford. Towards the close of last century,a partnership, 
most profitable for the progress of anthropology, was formed between Profesor 
Spencer and the Inte Mr. F. J. Gillen, special magistrate anil sub-protector of the 
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aborigines of South Anstralia, ‘The result of that partnership (11) was to throw a belt 
of Tight right across the continent from north to south—following the overland 
telegraph route, Nob far from the centre of the Spencer-Gillen belt Tives the 
Warramunga tribe. ‘The territory of the tribe is sharply delimited: we are not 
told the sie of its territory, but from Professor Spencer’s imap and description we 
‘uy infer that it amounts to about 8,000 or 10,000 square imiles—at least ej ual in 
extent to Yorkshire anil Taninshire combined. ‘There is every reason to suppose 
that the present boundaries of the Warramunga territory have remained unchanged 
for many generations Their country is au arid plain, covered with Mulga scrub, 
crossed by ranges of hills and provided with no natural frontier barriers, ‘The 
Visitor is puzzled to know how the natives manage to obtain « livelihood ina 
region so obviously barren, for the natives depend entizely on the natural produce of 
their nrid plains and almost waterless creek-valleys. ‘The population is divided 
into local groups of amall size, each of which wanders over a definite tract of 
territory. ‘The individuals of a local group are closely related, the elder men 
acting as heads of the group. A Tino may’be drawn across the Warramunga 
territory so that the local groups which constitute the tribe fall into a northern 
moiety and a southern, Each moiety takes a definite part in the performance of 
tribal ceremonies. A common speech prevails throughout the members of the 
tribe with « tendency to the fornution of local dialects, 

‘The Warramunga are surrounded hy five other tribes, each of which has its 
marches strictly delimited, Each lus its own tongue ; in ceremonies and belicfs 
each tribe differs in detail. A strict understanding of territorial Timits, a decided 
difference in speech, a difference in customs, habits, beliefs and ceremonies, tend to 
solute the vatious tribes, Marriage across the tribal frontier line is rare; onganized 
warfare of one tribe against another is unknown, but vendettas across the frontier 
line serve as an active force to prevent inter-tribal fusion, Properly accredited 
messengers, olwerving all the etiquette of their office, may pass from tribe to tribe, 
‘The Warramunga is but a sample. ‘The native population of the whole of Aus- 
tralia is thus grouped into isolated territories under the conditions which we suppose 
to be favourable to the production of new physical types or races. 

How do the Warramunga compare in physique with their neighbours? On 
their southern frontier they march with the Kaitish tribe; their average stature is 
considerably greater than that of the Kaitish tribe; they ure, as one would suspect, 
appreciably different in physique, One has to remember, however, that the march 
detween the Warremunga ani Keitish tribes is more than a mere inter-tribul 
frontier: it is the dividing line hetwoen two groups of tiles, ‘The Kaitish is the 
farthest north of the four tribes which Spenoer and Gillen have brigaded togethar 
toform the Arunta nation. ‘Thus in Australia we must recognize ut least two 
frontier lines which are of importance to the student of evolution—tho definite tine 
which limits the tribal territory, and the less definite Tine which cireumsoribes the 
group of allied tribes, In Professor Spencer's picture of the central region of 
Australia we seem to seo the sume trile occupying exactly the same territory for 
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eountless generations: from an evolutionary point of view, if the white man had 
not arrived, the tribal organization suit distribution would have remained stationary. 
‘The mere fact, however, that we find certain groups of tribes which show affinities 
in features, in speech, and in customs and ceremonies, shows that evolution must 
have been at work. One cannot explain such trifal resemblances, except hy 
‘supposing that sll the tribes manifesting them had been evolved from. a common 
tribe or stock. 

+ The Warramunga, whieh has beon cited to illustrate the isolation of Australian 
‘tribal life, lives in the northern central region; if instances are cited from the 
eastern and western shores of Australia, it will be found that there is the same 
degree of tribal isolation, On the eastern coast of Queensland, about 100 miles to 
the north of Brishane, lived the Kabi tribe, which has been studied and described by 
the Rev. John Matthew (12). Tt occupied a very lange tract of country stretching. 
forabont 175 miles along the coast and extending over 100 miles inland. ‘The tribe 
was made up of about 16 local groups—elosely related families, each wandering aver 
4 definite part of the tribal tetritory. All the local groups were bounil together by. 
# common speech, but there was a distinet tendeney to local and individual peculi- 
arities in its usages. ‘The local groups met for tribal ceremonies, which served as-a 
tribal bond. Another binding foroe was the class «ystem, into which every Australian 
tribe is divided—overy individual in the Kali country is born or adopted into one 
of the four classes of the Kabi tribe, A neighbouring tribe, the Wakka, spoke a 
distinet but Kindred dialect; it had the same class system, the same ceremonies, 
and between the tribes there was some degreo of friendliness, communication and 
intermarriage, Mr. Matthew asserts that it was impossible to distinguish a 
snember of the Kabi tribe from a member of the Wakka tribe by any difference in 
Physical appearance ; nar did they differ to any appreciable degree from natives of 
‘Vietorian tribes. On the east coast the degree or duration of tribal isolation had 
not been sufficient to produce an appreciable physical differentiation in the bodily 
characteristios of the tribes ‘The isolation of the Hast Queensland tribes was 
further secured by the treatment of strangers or uninvited visitors: unless the 
visitor could claim a relationship to some member of the tribe, his life was 
forieited, 

‘The west coast of Australia is over 2,500 miles distant from the east, but the 
tribal arrangements are the sume as on the east, In a recent number of our 
Journal (13) Mr. A. R. Brown records his observations on three tribes of Western 
Australia, one of them being a coastal tribe—the Kariera. ‘This tribe ocoupied a terri- 
tory equal in extent to one of our large English eounties—a country now parvelled 
Out into sheep stations. Less than a hundred members of the tribe now survive, 
‘The territory of the Karicra had most dofinite boundaries ; there were four neigh- 
houring tribes. The Kariera never went to war us a united tribe, but local groups 
kept up vindictive strife with local groups of the neighbouring tribes, Even now, 
on the squatters’ stations, a native shepher will not accept service outside his 
tribal limit, or even ontside his group locality, so strictly were the frontier limits 
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observed in former times Mr. Brown found that the Kariera tribe had’ been made 
Up of about 20 local groups—family groups, each numbering about 30. ‘The distriet 
of each group was sharply demarcated ; over that district the members of the group 
wander, hint, and gather scanty livelihood. The family group was identified with 
its district; it was there that every member of the group wished to die. A man was 
Jorn into his group and into his tribe,and he could not exchange his natal status, 
‘The groups were welded into the tribe by a natural system of kinship. Every 
member of the tribe could address another member in the terms of kinship. If he 
could not claim or prove a real kinship—a real blood-relationship—then he could 
‘be nothing else but a stranger, and a stranger was reganied as a positive enemy. 
‘The tribe was a close corporation. ‘The members of the tribe were bound together 
by an acknowledged kinship, by a common dislect or speech, by a common observ 
mee of the hundred und one points of etiquette which serve to form a common 
tribal organization. ‘The observances which bound the members of a tribe together 
isolated them from all surrounding tribes. The conulitions of tribal life were just 
those which should give heredity full play in the production of well-marked 
physical types, 

Tf, then, we try to form a picture in our minds of what life was like in 
Australia before Captain Cook visited its shores only 146 years ago, we see it as 
& continent of innumerable tribal islands, exch island carrying its own scanty 
population, each semi-isolated from its neighbour, each the possible cradle of a new 
physical type. Once these tritul islands are produced, it is easy to eee that 
Jealousy of the tribal frontier—a community of speech—a community of belicf and 
oof oustom, will hind the individuals of each tribe together and separate them from 
all the neighbouring tribes But how did the tribal limits eome to be demarested ? 
‘How did the individuals become drawn together to form a tribe? Professor Baldwin 
‘Speucer(11) has advanced an explanation: he supposes—on very gooil evidence 
—that the arid plains and steppes of Central Australia were in former times 
(Pleistocene) well watered, fertile, and carried a large population—much larger 
than in the pre-Tusimanian period. That, when the rainless period set in, owing 
to certain physical changes leading to the central elevation of the continent, the 
Population, at one time widespread, became drawn towands certain pointe—tribal 
Points, ‘There was a movement of the population to certain centres, these centres 
‘becoming, the home or site of tribes—that is Professor Spencer's explanation. But 
‘we have seen how the nomad inhabitants: of Central Borneo are gathered into 
family groups and tribes in a moist, fertile, jungle country, and how the natives of 
‘Tierra del Fuego have become arranged in tribal groups. Ib is clear that Professor 
Spencer's explanation cannot be applied to the primitive inhabitants of either 
Borneo or Tierra del Fuego. The theory which Galton evolved to explain 
the behaviour of the Damara oxen seems to meet the case much bettere ‘The 
‘grouping of individuals is not the result of external conditions, but of an internal 
‘bias or instinet which lias been evolved for the preservation of the species Te ia 
more than a gregurious instinct that builds up the local groups; it is an instinet 
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Which seleots individuals of the same kind living in the same locality—clannishness 
or the olan instinet = the “ tribal instinct.” 

Galton has defined the limits to which that instinct will work effectively + it 
‘Will cease to he effective when the local group exceeds the Timit of the food supply 
of ite territory; when that limit is surpassed, the surplus individuals of the local 
group must swarm off into new territory or perish. 

T wish to lay aspecial emphasis on the manner in which the native Anstralians 
were gronped before we white people invaded their country. We hive every 
ison to suppose that the local and tribal grouping represents an organization 
whieh has existed since a very early stage in man's evolutionary history. Tt is in 
1 tribal grouping of mankind that we have to try and reconstitute the conditions 
under which modern races of mankind were evolved. However mitch we may be 
inclined to suppose that the Australian tribes were in & stationary condition when 
Cook first visited them, a wide survey of the tribal conditions in all paris of 
the continent will convince us-that such could not have been the ease. Recently 
Mr. Gerald C. Wheeler (14), of the London School of Economics, hus made a very 
useful survey of litersture tearing on the social organization of Australian tribes. 
‘The unit in all tribes he findsto have been the local group, It was often difli- 
cult to decide, however, whether the local groups inhabiting a wide district were to 
be regarded as forming a lange tribe subdivided into a mumber of sub-tribes, or 
whether each sub-tribs was to be regarded as an independent tribe. If evolution 
Were at Work—if in the semi-isolated local groups of a district there was a natural 
tendency to evolve a modification in speech, in custom and in build of body (and” 
Wo know that such tendencies are always present), and at the same time a high 
degree of fertility, then we ought to find all forms of transition between an 
defined sub-tribe and a group of clearly defined and yet closely related tribes. That 
is exactly what survey of the tribal organization of Australia does show us, There 
are reeonis of a growing tribe demanding increase of territory frum their more 
stationary neighbours, but I cannot find a single record of the fusion of two or more 
tribes Ench trike strove to prevent intermixture. “Should blacks at any time 
come on a man with whom they were unacquainted, they invariably killed him if 
possible. Strange children were killed in a like manner” (Curr) ‘There are also 
records of tribes which dwindled and died out before the white man had made his 
Presence felt. Although we must presume that the total population of Australia 
Probably about 150,000—was stationsry before the arrival of the whites, we must 
also presnme, from the condition of the tribes, that a slow evolutionary process had 
been at work, 

Ono cannot help marvelling that the Australian aborigines, organized as a 
myriad of separate and independent tribes, coutrived to remain masters of their 
‘continent until so late « date in human history us the 18th century, ‘Their eastern, 





* The Biduelli, who inhabited « tarren district in Eastern Victoria, may prove an exception, 
‘They were belioved to be an amalgam formed from three adjacent tribes 
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southern, and western shores were widely ent off by sea, and consequently safe, but 
their northern coasts projected dangerously near to New Guinea, and to the lands 
Which lie cast and west of New Guinea. ‘They owed their iumaunity from inyasion to 
two circumstances : neither the Australian aborigines nor their territories cand offer 
‘anything which could tempt an invader; the second and more important cirown- 
stance was that the tribes along the northern shores are the fiercest. and must war 
Tike of all the Australian tribes. They attacked and slew all who landed on their 
shoresand thus shielded the weaker inland tribes, The fierce northern fringe formed. 
an impassable boundary, Recently Profesor Spencer has visited the tribes of the 
Nonthern Territory (212), and the observations he made on the sucial organization of 
the inhabitants of Melville Island have a very direct bearing on the problem we 
ane now discussing. Melville Island is clearly visible from the mainland at Port 
Darwin, In extent it is about the size of Kent, closely wooded, low lying, aud 
Yielding the natural produce of a tropical jungle country. The men. of the island 
ture tull, finely built athletes, flere and inhospitable towards strangers. ‘They differ 
appreciably from the people on the mainland. ‘They live in isolated local groups ; 
Professor Spencer's map shows ten such groups placed at intervals round the coast 
of the island with one inland local group. All the groups speak the same language, 
‘but there is no class or clan organization which, as is the case on the mainland, 
Serves to bind local groups into » tribe. Apparently neighbouring local groups 
occasionally meet, and it is surmised that intermarriage takes place between 
‘neighbouring peoples. Ech local group lives inside its own territory : they live a 
nomautic life, building merely temporary sheltors and trusting to the natural produce 
of their locality for asustenanee. Since neighbouring tribes intermarry—at least 
Professor Spencer hias reasn to Delieve this to te the case—then we must regard all 
the eleven local gronps as forming an isolated community—a evolutionary unit, 
The Islanders take every means to prevent intermixture. We have seen that a 
istinotly marked variety of the Australian race now inhabits Melville Island, 
‘Melville Island lies a considerable distance to the west of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria; it is to the eastern side of that gulf that Australia makes its nearest 
Approach to the mainland of New Guinea. ‘Torres Straits, at the narrowest point, 
is not much more than 100 miles wide, and ia studded with islands, Tu the islands 
sitnated in the narrowest parts of the straits—directly to the north of Cape York 
Peninsula—the people speak a language of the Australian type, but in the smaller 
islands lying in the opener part of the straits towards the east the people use a speech 
‘which isa Papuan language similar to that spoken in the estuary of the Fly River, 
on the opposite New Guinean shore. It isto the people of oneof these small eastern 
island+—voleanic in origin and forming the chief of the group known as the Murray 
Tslands, to which I now wish to direct yourattention. In its longest iliameter it is 
Jess than three miles, and at its widest eamnot be much wore thin a mile, ‘There are 
about 400 inhabitants living in villages scattered along its coast line, For some 
decades it fiws been the scene of missionary enterprise : natives of the South Seas, 
drawn to Torres Straits on fishing and trading excursions, often visited Mer, and 
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sometimes married and settled down there, It was on this island that a paist- 
president of this Institute, Dr. A, 0, Haddon, spent five months in 1888—an 
event which, by teason of its ultimate results, must be counted as one of the most 
important in the history of British Anthropology. ~Dr. Haddon then held the 
chair of Zoology in’ the Royal College of Science, Dublin; he had to teach his 
students about coral reefs anil marine zoology ; at @ personal sucritice, he went ont 
in 1888 to Torres Straits to obtain a first-hand knowledge of what he had to teach 
his students. As he carried on his marine investigations at Mer, he realized that 
the coral zoophytes could be investigated at any time in any future century, but 
that in the Torres Straits'a phase in the history—in the evolution of man—was 
Weing blotted out, and if it was to be studied it had to be done forthwith. A visit 
to Mer converted a good zoologist into w leader in Anthropology. Tt was not until 
ten years later (1898) that Dr. Haddon succeeded in gaining the ways and 
‘means to return to Mer, He induced a group of young men to accompany him, who 
have proved ta be the pioneers in the most progressive and profitable movement 
in the whole history of British Anthropology. 

Tk was because of that visit to Mer that we have two classical examples of 
how a primitive people should be investigated: The Todus (1906) and the History 
of Melanesian Society (1914), by Dr. W. H.R, Rivers, Without that visit we should 
not have had The Vedas (20), The Melanesians of British New Guinea, nor the 
Tribes of the Sulan, which Dr, and Mrs, Seligman have given us; unless that visit 
hhad heen paid, our leading authority on the languages of the Australasian region— 
‘Mr. Sidney Ray—would never have been brought face to face with the natives 
who spoke the languages tie has done so much to systematize; we probably should 
never have had the Pagan Tribes of Borneo, by Dr. Charles Hose ani Dr. Wu. 
McDougall ; we certainly should not have had the Studies on the Australian Trides, 
by Mr. A. R. Brown, nor the valuable work which the Treasurer of this Institute, 
‘Mr. KR. W. Williamson, has given us on the Mafulu People of New Guinen, Nor 
must I forget the anthropological investigations which Dr. Chas, 8. Myers earriodl 
‘out on the natives of Egypt; the inception of that research, I dare suppose, dates 
from the time hie formed a member of the Cambridge Authropalygical Expedition to 
Torres Straits in 1898. Tt is therefore but natural that we should turn to the 
Island of Mer, classical in an anthropological sense, when searching for the factors 
which are concerned in the evolution of human races 

Although the Island of Mer is only a little over a hundred miles distant from 
the mainland of Australia, a distance easily within the sailing eapacity of the 
ishinders’ canoes, it presents us with a totally different world so far as the 
conditions of hmman life are concerned, On Melville Island each local group 
wanders over its wide tract of eomtry and gathers what nature affords, but on the 
small Island of Mer each local group has lilt a village on its own well-defined 
strip of constal territory; euch house has its fenced gardens from their gardens 
‘and from the sea they haye a sure means of subsistence. The island would scarvely 
afford subsistence for a single family living after the nomad manner of Australian 
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natives; mt as things are, it is guificient to maintain the members of twenty: 
‘two village communities soattered round its coast-line. Each yillage community, 
although independent, is not, from an evolutionary point of view, au isolated unit, 
Dr. Rivers (18) collected the genealogies of seventy-three families, in which 397 
tnarriages werv recorded. In not a single ease did husband aud wife belong to. the 
sume village community ; the various village communities are therefore related in 
descent, and from our point of view the whole population of the island muy be 
regurled as 0 single evolutionary. unit, 

If Mer were completely soparnted from the rest of the world it would provide 
tus with an excellent opportunity of testing how far isolation conduces to» the 
physical differentiation. 1 think Dr, Haddon was the first to detect the 
westwanl drift of the Molanesians along the shores of Torres Straits. The 
Melanesian became the dominant sea-power in the straits. The more one 
studies sea-power tho more one finds it to be a powerful and often a 
perplexing fotor in ruoial evolution. Dr. Rivers found that in 11 per cent, of 
‘marriages in the Island of Mer either the husband or the wife was an outsider 
Thorw has been thus a stewly influx of strange blood, Yet it must not bo thought 
that in the olden tines anyone could Jand and settle in Mor; in old sailing 
instryotions mariners were warned against the natives of the island, ‘They had 
implementa of war, they were " hond-hunters,” and would certainly have defended 
thelr homes from an invader, Our brief survey of Mer shows us that the 
conilitions under which human rages are evolved underwent. revolution with the 
intinduotion of agriculture into a community, and that sea-power and trade tend 
to break down those barriers with which a trije—whieh is an incipient rwe— 
‘encompasses itself, 

‘The people of Mer speak a Papuan language; the main or western part of 
British New Guinea, which lies a hundred miles to the north of this island, is. the 
home of the Papuan tongue, Ib is probablo that, at one time, all the natives of 
British New Guinea spoke a Papuan language, but at: the present time its southern 
coast, east wars of the St, Josoph river, is fringod hy peoples speaking Melanesian 
Ainleots, Tt is to the condition of the people living along a part of this shore—the 
region adjacent to Port Moresly—that I want to direst your attention for a 
moment, My reason for selecting the coast region is a double one: (1) because 
the conditions under which its people live have been investigated by Dr. C, G. 
Seligman (16) ; (2) because it gives me an opportunity of removing a false impress 
which my cursory survey of Mer may have created in your minds, I haye said 
‘that the twenty-two village communities of Mer must be regarded as a single 
evolutionary unit or tribe; the idea may have ocourred to you that however large 
the island, and however numerong its village communities, the result would have 
doen the same. An examination of the organization of the communities along the 
coustal region on either side of Port Moresby shows that with enlargement of 
territory there is always a subylivision into tribal communities—each community 
speaking its own dialect, practising the same customs, mecting tagether 4s 
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‘participators in common ceremonies, and regarded hy themselves and by neigh- 
Vouring and usnally unfriendly communities ax forming un entity. A stretch of 
forty miles of coast at Port Moresby is occupied by a Papuan-spenking tribe, the 
Koita; their territory is divided into thirteen sections; in each section there is w 
village community. Each village community is jealous of the hunting rights of its 
twrritory; its ganten lands are parcelled out. Each village community is an 
independent unit, but as there is intermarriage between adjacent communities we 
must regard all thirteen village communities as’ forming an evolutionary whole, 
‘The neighbouring village tribes, living in the hinterland and in the coastal region 
sn wieh side of thei, are separated from them by speech, custom and foud, When 
tribes settle down to till the soil on which they live the tribal harriers are not broken, 

‘The relationships which Dr. Seligman found to exist between the four villages 
which constitute Port Moresby are very remarkable and have a direct interest to 
the student of human evolution. The villages of Port Moresby are placed close 
together ; the two more inland villages aro inhabited hy the Papuan-speaking tribe 
_just mentioned—the Koita ; the two placed on their seaward side are inhabited by 
‘4 Molanosian-speaking trike—the Motu, ‘There is a clearly drawn line betwoen the 
Koita und Motu peoples, ‘They are separated by spoceh and custom, but they are 
frienclly and intermarry, How this juxtaposition of two peoples came about and 
how long it has existed we cannot toll, Ido not think that the Koita and 
Motu people ate distinotly differentintod yy physical features ; the main interest of, 
the ease for us is the proof that the fusion of two allied races, once they have 
docomie separated Ly speech, custom and belief, is not eaaily brought about, 

Although Borneo lies some 2,500 miley west of Port Moresby, I cannot 
refrain from citing the even more remarkable relationship which Dr. Hose(10) 
-observeil amongat native Bornean tribes. ‘Th Punans, the central nomad tribe, has 
been already mentioned ; another tribe, the Sea-Dyaks, or Tbans, occupy coastal or 
estuarine districts. Along the river banks, on the reaches between the central 
Jully districts, which re roamed over by nomad tribes, and the coastal strips, 
ocoupied by Sea-Dyaks, there aro to be found villago sottlements—village 
-oomnnities of four other tribes—Kayans, Kenyahs, Klemantans, and Muruts! 
Each of theso tribes speaks its own tongueand hus its own characteristic beliefs and 
‘customs; all of them are inembers of the Malayan racial type aud yet, in a streteh 
of 20 imiles of 4 Bornean river, village communities belonging to each of these 
four tribes may be encountered. ‘Therw is no chivf at the head of the tribes: there 
48 no central organization to co-ordinate the actions or regulate the behaviour of 
-any tribe to another, and yet euch village community retains its own individuality 
-and is instinctively conscious that it is a unit of a scattered people, Physically, the 
members of those four seattered tribes are not materially different from one another, 
ani yot there is some barrier which prevents a fusion of their intermingled 
‘communities The barrier of speoch, enstom, and tradition assist, but T think we 

1 Dr. Haddon informs me that the Muruts are more Indonesian (dotichocephals) than 
“Muluyan (brachycephals), 
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amust seek for more potent forces than these, and the deeper and stronger force I 
would indicate is that instinctive quality I have alluded to as clannishness, the 
“tribal instinet.” Is not this instinct the same as that which makes individuals of 
allied specins avoid each other ? 

‘The interesting condition of the native tribes of Borneo tempted me away from 
Port Moresby ; 1 propose to return to the Melanesian shore uf New Guinea und take 
ip again the thread of my argument, Along that shore we lave to deal with 
Village communities exposed to all. the influences exercised by a native race whieh 
i in command of sea-routes. We want to know the conditions under which the 
sheltered inland tribes of New Guinea live, Tt will bo rsmembered that the 
St, Josoph river, which rises in the hilly region in the eastern centre of the idand, 
flown southwards, its estuary marking the western limits of the Melanesian- 
speaking tribes, In 1910, the Treasuier of this Institute, Mr, , W, Williamson, 
Visited, a people or tribe living in the hilly region at the headwaters of the 
St, Jowph—tho Mafula, and has given us one of the most accurate and useful 
descriptions of a native people that I know of (17). ‘Che Mafulu live in «mall village 
communities, their seattered hunlots straggling along junglecovered hilly ridges, 
‘The territory belonging to each community, which occupies two to vight villages or 
hamlets, is noourately detined ; its members are careful to protect their hunting and 
fishing rights over their territory ; the members of each community meee for 
ceremonial feasts or to form hunting or fishing parties, Each member of the 
community tills and enjoys his own garden land, He owns his house. Tho 
members of each community are separated into distinct clases or glans, ach class 
of the community ovoupying its own separate village or part of « village, All the 
Mafulu communities are linked together by a common Ianguage, although the 
Aialect of one community may differ from that of its neighbour, But there is 
no central organization or auprome chief, ‘The communities never combine fur 
comuion defence; ther is no organized war between the Mafulu people us a whole 
and a neighbouring people os a whole, On the other hand, there are standing 
Gumities between certain village communities, but those enmities are most fieres 
‘and most frequent which exist between a frontier Mafulu community and » frontier 
community of « neighbouring people, 

‘Tho exact dimensions and population of the Mafuln country we have as yet 
no means of estimating with any degre of certainty, but on the evidence of 
Mr, Williamson's map 1 infer that it includes an ards of about 150 square suites 
—ihout the size of Rutlandshire, From the accounts given us by those who have 
explored New Guinea, we have every reason to suppose that the whole of that 
nent island! is demarcated into detinite tribal areas, each inhabited and claimed by 
native people, As in Borneo, the tribes whieh occupy the central mountainous 
ans of New Gninea are composed of nomadie local groups, but hy far the greater 
‘part of ite population form village communities, comparable in their tribal grouping 
to the Mafulu type. Along its cousts are to le found the hybridizing and 
Colonizing effects of sea-power. At first sight the condition of human society in 
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New Guinea seems radically different vo that which extends throughout the 
neighbouring continent of Australia, yet from the point of view we havo in mini, 
they are very much alike, Australia und New Guinea represent a mosaic of 
tribal territories; the native tribal onganization works so. that the inhabitants of 
-ono territory ary automatically isclated from the communities living in adjacent 
tribal areas Each of them, from an evol of view, represents the 
possible cradle of a now rice. Both Dr, Seligman and Mr. Williamson cite village 
communities and tribal communities which have incresoil rapidly in recent, years ; 
they also give examples where corresponding units have heen exterminated or died 
out. Evolution is certainly at work in the native population of New Cuineu, 

Before leaving the Australasian region I find it necessary, for the aake of my 
argument, to drew your attention to a very interesting paper on the tribes of 
Timor, contributed to tho Proceedings of this Institute over thirty years ago by 
-ong of its mont distinguished Fellows, Dr. H. 0. Forbes (18). ‘Timor lies about 1,000 
miles to the west of New Guinea, a little more than $00 miles to the north-west of 
Melville Island with its scattered local group of natives, In 1883, Dr, Forbes 
Visited the eastern end of Timor, that part having heen a Portuguese possession 
since the sixteenth contury. Bast ‘Timor ho found was divided into forty-seven 
dlistriots; each had ite raja or chief; the natives, whom Dr. Forbes rmgarded 
4 allied both to Malays and to Polynesians, lived in house clusters—village 
communities. Each distriot represented an independent state. In’ the relatively 
sinall area covered by these forty-seven states there were as many ag sixteen 
dialects in use, ‘The ‘Timor ehiofs combined for war, ‘The condition in ‘mor I an 

wined to regard as a further development of the New Gaines condition as 
dopicted for us by Mr, Williamson in the Mafulu people, ‘The tribal organization 
has been improved, a hereditary chieftainship has been evolved, but tho tribal 
isolation has not broken down, 

About the time Mx, Williamson was returning from his expedition to. the 
Mafulu, Mr. T. C, Hodson, whose sorvices to this Institute as its Honorary Seoro- 
tary we all regret to lose, was writing his authoritative monograph on the tribes of 
the Naga Hills (19), The jungle-clad Naga Hills, situated in the northern part of 
the native stato of Manipur, and not far from the frontier line which separates: Assam 
froin Burmah, are 4,000 miles from the New Guinean hills on which the Mufuly 
pooplo live, and yet the picture of the Niga village—strageling along the ridge of 
4 hill—given ws by Mx. Hodsou is almost identical with the description of the 
Mafulu village given us by Mr, Williamson, Mr, Hodson is emphatio in reganing 
the village community as the social unit; the village communities of a certain area 
formed « people or tribe, just as the seattered village communities formed a poople 
cor tribal community, In neither case was there a central organization for moving 
the village commmnities to act together in offence or defence. Mr. Hodson doactibes 
seven Naga tribes or tribal communities in the state of Manipur, The villages 
within each tribal territory are united by a community of speech and by inter- 
auarriage; they are separated or demarcated from the village communities of 
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furromding tribes by a disparity of speoch and by a distaste for inter-tribal 
marriages, We have, then, in the Naga Hills and in the great territorial areas 
which surround the Eastern Himalayas, the same form of evolutionary organizat 
in human socioty as we have already seen in Australasia, It was any intention, 
space and time had permitted, to use the observations made ly Dr. and Mrs, Selig- 
‘man (20) on the Veddlas of Ceylon, and, by Dr, Rivers (21) on that strange pastoral 
peaple—the Todas—who occupy an isolated platen at the southern end of the 
Nilgiri Hills in Southern Tndin, But T have exeoeded both the Timits of space and 
time, so T must draw towards an ond; I will merely state that, for the purposes of 
my argument, the Veddas, who represent an almost extinct people, had leon 6 
posed of local nomad groups and that these groups hiad formed tribes ocoupy 
definite territorial area. ‘The Todas interest u4 from another point of view: they 
are a people with clearly defined physical characters; they maintain their tribal 
fsolation in the presence of two other and sore numerous peoples who share the 
plateat—about one-third the size of Kent—with them, Are differences in. gpecch, 
in onstom, and in belief sufficiently strong foross to preserve their social isolation 
I think we have to seek deeper. There is the clannish instinct, 

The anthropologists of India have provided a mine of wealth for the student of 
human evolution, The writings of our former Presilent, the late Sir Herbert: 
Risley, and those of Mr. W. Crooke (22), Mr. Edgar Thurston (23), Mr. H. A. Rose, 
and many other Fellows of this Institute, provide us with an abundance of material, 
As we move westwards for a passing glimpse at certain African tribes, I can only 
mention Mr. Longworth Dames’ monograph on * The Talochi Race,” Sir Mark Sykes” 
(24) description of the 300 Kurdish tribes found in the Ottoman Empire, Nor 
need T remind you that we have a detailed and invaluable account of a tribal 
organization which existed in Palestine some 3,000 years ago, in the Book of Judges. 

Tn Africs, as in Tudia, the Fellows of this Institute have provided the student. 
of evolution with a wealth of material. Crossing the Red Sea to the Eyyptian 
Tittofal, we meet with the seven Hudendoa tribes described hy Dr. Seligman (25)— 
nomad pastoral tribal communities, warlike and jealous of their frontiers, 1 must 
pass by an interesting paper on tribes of the Bakr-el-Guzal by our distinguished 
Fellow, Major 8, L, Cuinmins (26), exeallent aocounts of Central African tribes by: 
the Rey. J. Roscoe, the Hon. K. R. Dundas, Mr, Northeote W. Thoms and 
many others, Tmust also leave untouched the many and valuable contributions 
Which Sir Harry Johnston (27) has made to our knowledge of the Ethnography 
of Contral Afriea—scene of a fierce and continuous struggle between tribon aul 
tribal organizations of veveral rival negro or negroid stocks and presenting ws with 
much more complex problems than we haye yet encountered, Tt is more to our 
prevent purpose to glance at the tribal organization of the Bushioan tribes—not as 
they are to-loy, but as they were three centuries ago (28), It i cleur that the 
contral and more arid regions of Sonth Africa presented very similar tribal 
ganization to that which rules in Australia, ‘Tho unit was the local or family 
‘group, wandering over definite distriot; the local groups within a cortain terxitory- 
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formed a loosely united tribal community. ‘The Hottentots, occupying the coastal 
areas of South Africa, were organized in village communities, and the mechanism 
which maintained the isolation of the South African communities was similar to 
that we have already studied elsewhere, 

This world presents the student of human evolution with two tribal parudises: 
one i the basin of the Congo, the other is the basin of the Amazon, Sir Clemente 
‘Markham (20) hus enumerated 650 Amazon tribés; Ido not know of w conmplete 
lint of the Congo tribes, Our Belgian colleagues and many Fellows of this Insti- 
tute—partioularly Mr. Emil Torday, Mr. T. A. Joyce and the Rev, John Weoks— 
are rapidly providing the materials from which an accurate ethnogruphical wap of 
the Congo region may be constructed, One is impressed ly both the points of simi= 
Inrity and th points of diversity that a comparison of the Amazon aud Congo tribes 
elicits. ‘The Amazon tribes one feels to have the less firm hold of life; behind the 
Congo tribes one feels that there is a vigorous zest to live: there is a robust, 
irrepressible fecundity. The more T come to know of the population of Afrion— 
the various types and the distribution of these types—the more T am inolined to 
Tegan] the Congo basin as the probable cradle of the true West African negro 

Tn order that we may examine the trital onganization of the Cango region 
rather more closely, I select a certain area, situated in the south-western part of the 
Belgian Congo, the country of the Bushongo—a triangular area, situated in a fork 
between two rivers draining into the Congo—a fork formed by the Sankurn on 
the north and the Kasai in the west. The country of the Bushongo is about 
6,000 square miles in extent, nearly the same size as Yorkshire. The Bushongo 
country was visited by Mr, Emil Torday—accompanied by the late Mr. Norman 
Hardy—during a justly celebrated exploring expedition made in 1907-1909. A full 
description of the organization and of the eulture of the Bushongo people has been 

-published by Mr, Torday in conjunction with Mr. Joyce (30). Within the 
Bashongo territory there are 17 sub-tribes, each sub-tribe forming village commu 
nities, each community living within a definitely recognized territory, Each sub- 
tribe speaks its own dialect. Each village community has its head or chief, ‘These 
sub-tribes are linked together and so form a kingdom” by an elaborate system of 
government—a king, a court, a prime minister,an alvisory council, and an army 
chief, Blood revenge between communities of neighbouring sub-tribes has been 
repliced by a payment in kind, ‘The king is absolute owner of his kingdora—both 
and and inbubitants. And yot the isolating effects of the tribal organization have 
not disappearesl, 

We have now reached the termination of our journey in search of the eonii- 
tions under which the evolution of new races of mankind have taken place in the 
Past, Tho4uestion which we have in our minds as wo leave the Bushongo is: Why 
has the tribal barrier perished,! When we return to the north-east oorner of Soot 
land, the point from which we set out, the question gradually arises: Why has the 
tribal barrier disappeared there, and what is the result of its disappearance on 
evolutionary conditions ? 
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One can conceive that an invader who enters and coniuers a tribal tersitory 
tnight break down the tribal barriers andl unify’ village communities into « whole, 
Ar Torday’s evidence is clearly in favour of the kingdom of the Bushongo having 
eon established by an invading conquering people, but the conquest and many 
Centuries of despotio rule have not broken down the tribal birriers—have not 
broken up the mechanism that maintains tribes.as evolutionary units. T must pss 
over the eviilence relating to the breakdown of the tribal organization in ancient 
Egypt, in the fertile plains of the Euphrates and Tigris, of the Ganges and the 
Yang-tse; of the evidence relating to the carly days of Athens and of Rome. L 
have scarcely touched on the tribal organization of the New World, concerning 
which, thanks to the Ethnological Reports of the Smithsonian Tnstitntion, and in 
ater years to the Anthropological Survey now being male by the Government of 
Canada, our knowledge, so far us it relates tw the history and organization of tribes, 
is more complete and more acourate for the Americas than for any part of the Old 
World, Teis clear that in some parts of America the trihal barriers had broken 
down in at least one extensive area—Peru. When we sum up the evidence relat- 
ing to all these centres where lange fused non-tribal communities were formed, I 
think there can he uo doubt as to the manner in which tribal organization was 
destroyed. The destruction of the tribal unit—neture’s evolutionary unit—was 
etfected by the overgrowth of a village community. Tt was the evolution of towns 
aud cities which seemed to have killed it. We can picture fairly clearly the 
conditions which would turn « village community into a town population. Tt must 
be situated on a trade or barter route; it must be the centre of a fertile district and 
of prolific people, Given those conditions, with a specialization in labour, tribal 
organization must break down ina town population, anda new kind of organization 
—government—take its place. 

While making our tribal survey, I have purposely omitted all mention of the 
‘class or clan, or totemsic system which prevails in all tribal communities, ‘To the 
‘student of tribal evolution, the class system in a tribe corresponds to religious sects 
within a nation, Religion may serve aga bond between the individuals of a nation : 
quite as frequently it serves, not ns a unifying but as a'disruptive foree, A tribal 
‘class-system acts in a similar manner: among Australian triles it serves to unite 
the members of a tribe into an organic whole; among Naga tribes strife is as rife 
anil as virulent between the eluss-groups of a tribal community as hetween commu 
nities belonging to different tribes. ‘The elass-system may act in opposite ways, it 
may be a unifying or it may be a disruptive force. 

Inall the dense and expanding populations of the world the tribal orguniza- 
tion, under which we must suppose that new races of man were evolved in the 
past, has completely broken down ; the tribe, as an evolutionary unit, is dead. 
‘What Ine taken its place ? Are the forces which gave us new races and now types 
of man in the past now dissipated and destroyed—or has some new evolutiunary 
unit come into being ? 

An examination of any of the modern states of Europe provides us with an 
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opportunity of attempting to answer the question T have just asked. ‘There is no 
state which can serve our present purpose better than the German Empire. Every 
step in the recent evolutionary history of that empire has been, consciously or 
unconsciously, to establish the German-speaking people as a single tribe—a single 
evolutionary unit—and to join their lands into a single tribal territory, ciroum- 
soribed by an adamant, impassable fronticrtine. War has been used to weld the 
German. uationalities into one; war has served to isolate the German-speaking 
people from sll surrounding peoples; it has been employed to effect  * tribal” 
isolation. A common language, to serve as a tribal bond, was already present; in 
fovery instance pains have been taken to make it the common tongue. Religion was 
recognized by her statesmen as a disruptive rather than as a unifying force, A 
common education and common military organization ware employed as unifying 
forces, Above ull, hor statesmen and leaders recognized the incalculable value af 
‘impressing a “national spitit,” 4 “love for the fatherland,” on everyone born within 
her fronticr-line. “National spirit I believe to be of the same natiire us tribal 
spirit” —an organized, systematized form of * vlanuishness”—or, in Professor 
Giddings’ phrase, “consciousness of Kind.” ‘The evolutionary human unit in the 
past has been the primitive tribe; the world was covered with a mosaie of then ; 
it is olenr that in the future the unit is to be a gigantic one—oue which will oceupy 
whole continent. ‘The efficacy of such gigantic units as cradles for new human 

. Tees —races presenting a distinctive physioal type—types which will be as clearly 
demarcated as the most diverse of molern races—must depend on the duration, the 
permanency, of their existence, It is certain that, uuder the new condition, evoli- 
tion of new types will be retanded, not acéclerated. But the appearance of new 
human types will uot be arrested ; the same forces are at work as in the distant 
past. 
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Istropuction, 

‘Tuw mubjeot has boon studied by the groat pionoor, Dr, Jom Beddoo,t with resulta 
which, so fax as they go, aw continually being confirmed by subsequent work, while 
other soientifio workers, notably Profesor Boyd Dawkins have stated their 
impressions aud viows at yarlous times, In Seothind Mest, Gray and ‘Tocher! 
have approached the subject fom the point af view of pigmentation, while in 
roland Des, Haddon and Browne have furnished detailed and acourate descriptions 
Of a fairly limited tiumber of individuals und have pointed the way to the study of 
individuals rather than of characters in masses of individuals. Tt is largely owing 
to the generowis enoowragement: given to us by Dr. Haddon that the present 
research has been attempted and earried throngh thus far. One should mention 
also, in any introduction, the foundations so thoughtfully laid by Prichard,¢ who in 
‘one place digoussed skulls and other physical characters and in another summarized 
the then available philological eviden 
Abroad, extensive studies of a statistical type have been curried out, notable 
‘among these being the work of Collignon® in France. The method usually followed 
hhas teen that of tho study of an individual character such as cephalic index or 
stature or brunetuese in very large numbers of people, supplemented by less formal 
references to the occurrence of varions cephalic indices with varying types of 
pigmentation and varying statures, It lous ben the character wore often than the 
individual which has focussed the main attention of the workers, and this has led to 
tho troatment of observations by the obvious method of district averages which are 
expected to bring out the dominant type and range of variation, Sorgi? has made 
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special efforts to advanco beyond statistics and to studly form. Older than this 
method of approach to the race problem is that of the examination of ancient 
skulls found in interments, the relative ages of which are judged by their positions 
and accompaniments. The classical studies under this head for Western Europe 
may be said to he Ohman Britmuvica British Barrows? Retiquiee Aquitanica’ 
Anthropologicn Sueciea' and Orenia Behnica® Yt bas been the natural enileavour 
of the two groups of workers to oorrelate ong another's conclusions with their own, 
‘Tho archwologist, however, usually gives detailed, but necessarily incomplete, 
information about a amall number of individuals; thos our desoription of the 
Palwolithio stooks in Europe is in reality bused on observation of quite « small 
number of individuals, and it neeis some faith in anticipation of future discoveries 
to aovept often less than 4 dozen individuals of some type as detonnining for us a 
rato of former inhabitants in Europe. ‘That faith has been to some extent 
justified us confirmatory evidence hns uccummlated, but the conclusions need ty 
be stated with reserve for sowe time, There is, however, the important point that 
the archeologist has tonvled to define his type as.an individual, while the anthro- 
Pologist has defined an agglomeration of characters without sulficient observation 
of the extent to which they over together. A population ina given district 
may have a low average cephalic index and a low average stature, and the 
tondpney is to describe a type with these two characters as a feature of the district. 
‘The conclusion is correct as far as it goes, but it is probably misleading in that it 
will iguore, Jet us say, a number of very narrow-headed people with u stature above 
the average, or, perhaps, a distinet sprinkling of brashycephalic types, Tn spite of 
‘those limitations it is, however, frequently attempted to correlate ancient and 
mnovlern types and their distributions, and this is done with some success, ‘The 
correlation is made with difficulty even by Ripley,’ who accepts the view that such 
luracters as cephalic index are inherited in a fairly pure fashion. Relying upon 
published averages, Ripley emphasizes a supposed marked uniformity of head form 
in the British Telos, though he limits this sweeping statement shortly afterwards by 
adding that this is in so far as it is judged hy the cephalic index. In consultation 
with Dr, Bediloe he has, however, identified representatives of ancient brachy 
cephalic immigrants, but, apparently in obedience to published averages, he refers 
to broad-headed types as being almost extinct in the British population, Tt would 
‘thus scem to him thet investigation of physical type or at least cephalic type in 
Britain is an almost hopeless method of studying race-history. Miss Semple? as a 
student of environment, utilizing Ripley's statements without his anthropological 
exporienee, refers to the uniformity of cranial type prevailing all aver the British 
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Isles, saying that the cephalic indices range chiefly between 77-79, a restricted 
variation as compared with the points which represent the usual range for 
Central Kurope, and so on, ‘The implication in Miss Semple’s book is given by the 
heading of the paragraph, which is: “Unification of Race in Islands” Ethnic 
intererossing is given asa characteristic of island peoples; intimate contact among 
themselves in their compressed isolation is said to foree an amalgamation of race 
culture and speech. 

Boas, after immense statistical study of immigrants into Awerica, relying upon 
averages of individual charucters for the most part, accepts that method as 
inevitable, but hints strongly that conclusions reached through it throw doubt upon 
the pure and persistent inheritance of such characters as cephalic form. Tt would 
be saying too much to claim that all the distinct European types becume the same 
in America, without mixture, solely by the ction of the now environment. First 
of all we have investigated only the effect of one environment, and we have every 
reason to believe that a number of distinct types are developing in America 
ot Although the long-headed Sicilian becomes more round-headed in New 
York, and the round-headed Bohemian and Hebrew more longheaded, the approach 
to a uniform general type cannot be established because we do not yet know how 
jong the changes continue and whether they would all lead to the same result, I 
confess T do not consider such  result-as likely, because the proof of the plasticity 
‘of types does not imply that the plasticity is unlimited The history of the 
British types in America, of the Dutch in the East Indies, and of the Spaniards in 
South America favours the assumption of a strictly limited plasticity.” The 
underlying view here is that the type is plastic to a fairly large extent and that, 
through the influence of environment, a mixed population in virtue of this 
plasticity tends in some degree towanl uniformity 

Such views if established would destroy the foundations of anthropological™ 
research for the elucidation of race history, and it bevomes important to look into 
the question. We then find that the charuoters of Sicilian and Bohemian: and 
‘Hebrew are average characters, and insufficient attention has been given to the fact 
‘that the range of individual variation within each of these groups may be very 
‘considerable andl that in some instances an average is almost meaningless, The 
emphasis laid for so many years upon average values has nevertheless led to this 
fact being largely overlooked, and grave doubt. is in consequence being thrown 
‘upon the value of physical anthropology for the purposes of race history. 

Widespread attention has beon given for social reasons in recent years to 
measurements of British children, and it is characteristic of the disrepute into 
which moe study had sunk, or of the widespread acceptance of the notion of 
physical uniformity of the British type, that in several reports on these physical 
examinations little or no attempt is made to distinguish between the different race 
types. Children are compared very froquently with an “average child” and 
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conclusions are reached showing that some distriet-average, already somewhat 
meaningtess owing to mixture of type, is below what is supposed to be the general 
average. It is possible in some such cases that there may be a preponderance: or 
atany rate an abundance of some type for which the measurements in question 
fare normally small; but the tendency of the observer is more frequently to 
attritute the smallness to bad housing, imperfect nutrition, and so on. ‘These 
factors are no doubt responsible for a great deal, sometimes in the direction of 
shunting and retardation, but no doubt also act differentially. 

‘The importance of differential elimination as x factor affecting Boas’ results is 
possibly great, and its powerful action through emigration as well as through death- 
rute in Britain recently is almost cortain. We can also hardly te said to know 
anythingas yet about the ontogony of racial types: itis ewsential for us first of all to 
Kenow what are our racial types, an the determination of these is still inadequate, 
Porhaps the present schernes of reports on school children are the best possible 
under oxisting conditions of ignorance, but. the consequent limitation of ther 
value should be borne in mind more generally than is the case at present, 

‘As regards differential elimination, the potenoy of this factor has beon 
recognized by students of the race history of the Eastern Mediterranean, and Vou 
Tusohant gives a tragic instance of the migration of one thousand Citvassian 
families into Western Asin near Islahiyeh in 1880, after the fall of Shamyl, In 
1910 about seven families in a wretched state of fever and disease were all that 
remained. A study of cephalic indioes and other physical characters neat Istuhiyeh 
in 1880 and in 1915 would probably have revealed striking differences duo in this 
case undoubtedly to differential elimination. Tt must, remain an open question for 
the present whether homologous factors may not have operated in the United 
States, leading either to the elimination, probably in infanoy, of certain 

escendants of immigrants who might have survived in their original homes, or to 
the survival of certain of those descandante who might have been elitninated, also 
probably in infancy, in their original homes 

‘At all events it seems that even a conservative statement on Hous! lines ix 
considerably more than the evidence justifies, based ns it is on averages of such 
‘complex mixtures as those which come under the heading of “Sicilians,” 
“Bohemians,” “Hebrews;” and so on, We mny thus, for the present, retain some 
confidence that such physical characters aé cophalic form have some degree of 
pernianenoy, and it is hoped that this paper may help to strengthon that view by 
giving grounds for a belief that eortain types, without any intervening social or 
inguistio harrier for centuries, have apparently persisted side by side in very 
‘marked fashion in certain parta of Wales. 

‘The notion of w fair degree of permanence of physical characters bas already 
received some support from studies of heredity on modern lines, Hurst has 
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brought forward reasonable evidence in favour of the view that eye colour is 
inherited according to the Mendelian fashion. Dr. Brownlee! has worked out 
mathematical analyses of some of Dr. Beddoe’s tables and has given some evidence 
for the view that the distinctions, especially in pigmentation, which Dr, Beddoe 
drew, represent real differences, and that the distributions of these characters 
among country folk ina settled district, without bars to intermarriage such as 
differences of religion or speech, conforms very closely to that which would be the 
caso if inheritance were according to the Mendelian formula, Mathematical 
analysis is so dependent upon the premises whence one starts that it would be 
‘unwise to emphasize this type of evidence, but it at least does tend in some 
measure towards strengthening Mr, Hurst's view. It may be said that certain 
‘component features of head form in many cases seem to segregate more or leas in 
Mendelian. fashion, but this is matter for 4 further investigation; we are on safer 
ground in saying that the children of parents of different hoad form very 
frequently show a fairly complete resemblance to one or other paront, ce, that 
hhead form ia frequently inherited in a fairly pure fashion. 

Tt will be seen from the foregoing that we have aimed at avoiding the dangers 
attending the averaging of quantities or characteristics which are not. homologous, 
dub that, in this effort, we have come into contact with the most difficult problem 
in raco-analyses, namely that of strictly characterizing the various types. ‘They 
have often been defined primarily as regurds cephalic index and pigmentation, and 
these and other characters are to some extent linked. ‘This linkage is a subject for 
‘considerable investigation, but it is a priori unlikely that all the characters of an 
individual are so linked that it is possible for a man to be of “pure breed” throughout, 
‘Moreover the various breeds, be they never so clearly and completely defined, are 
undoubtedly difforentiations from a not-so-very-remote common ancestral stock ; 
they may not be more than sub-varieties in the biological sense. ‘The presumption 
is thus that intermediate types may be either the result of intermixture or the 
‘consequence of a still uncompleted differentiation from a common ancestry. Con- 
Aidoring, therefore, the grave inherent diffionlties of the subject, it is our wish to 
‘put conclusions forward very tentatively and to state very frankly that methods of 
anthropological research must Jong be based upon the principle of choosing the 
lesser evil. 

‘The dangers of the study of averages for selected districts have been set forth 
in such a way as to show the small value of averages unless we are sure of the, for 
‘our. purposes, close homology of the matters averaged—ani, in deciding race- 
characters, that homology must bo olose indeed, aa we are dealing with what, at their 
highest, aro barely varictal differences. 

“Another danger is, however, quite as great. ‘The district selected may include 
several non-homologous parts, that is parts which have populations of different 
type and origin and homologies here chaage continuously with the changing 
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circumstances of changing periods. Thus two villages which seem strictly com- 
parable now may have been widely distinct in times past: one may have been & 
station on « pilgrim-way and the other an isolated hamlet of ugricalturists; one 
may have heen habitable before the forests were cleared, the other not. 

Tt hax frequently happened that county averages have been given, and 
reflection will show how multiple the types and minglings of environment within 
such an aren may be. Cardiganshire includes a high moorland, once perhaps 
occupied hy forest, a lower moorland kept partially clear of trees by the westerly 
‘breezes, shephends' hamlets, agricultural villages, market towns and finally seaside 
resorts, ‘The upper moorlands are remote fram railways and even from reasonable 
roads, the lower moorlands are full of the remains and the memories of prehistoric 
time, the seaside resorts hide a small medicval nucleus in the centre of a bourding- 
house system, which has but the most casnal relation to the rural population. A 
general statement abont such a county is therefore weakened, as the diversity of 
types massed together will doubtless not permit the adequate expression of 
the distinguishing features of the real constituent elements. And yet « quiet 
rural county like Cardiganshire is probably unusually homogeneous, so the 
difficulties elsewhere will often be greater, In attempting to find a better way, 
however, we are faced with the same obstacles as before. We have grave difficulty 
in making reasonably sure of distinctive types of environment and it may be 
difficult. even after careful geographical and arcbieological study to be assured of 
the homology of environments, 

On every ground, therefore, we have reason to deal with individuals as far as 
possible, and to use averages only very restrainedly and for very carefully 
considered areas and gronps, 

Tn our work we have hiad in mind the criticisms urged by Flinders Petrie! and 
by Ridgeway* against physical anthropology. Both believe that type varies with 
environment and eiroumstance, and it would be interesting to go over the whole 
discussion point by point were it sufficiently profitable. It seems, however, that 
Flinders Petrie has in mind the method of averages as it has usually been eruployed, 
and with strictures upon the value of its conclusions we must confess to some 
sympathy. At the same time we should not venture to lay 60 much stress on the 
importance of migrations in substituting one population for anotheras Petrie seems 
inclined todo, Indeed, our work, ao far as it goes, seems to indicate a remarkable 
persistence of type. a persistence so definite that, without the modern Mendelian 
‘hypotheses about heredity, there would be difficulty in accepting it asa fact, 
Ridlgeway’s views do not help one to understand such populations as our Welsh 
ones, where a rural distriot may have been exporting, and not importing, men for 
centuries and may yet show very marked diversities of type in a mixed population 
for explaining which no effective differences of environment can be postulated. 

' Flinders Petris, W. ML, “ Migrations," Huxley Lecture, 1906, Jour. Roy. Anthrop. Inet, 
vol. sxxvi, 1906, p. 189. 
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‘Tue Genesis or THE RESEARCH. 

Tt isa matter of common remark among Welshmen that one can “tell” a 
man from such and such a district anywhere, and such remarks are true in a greater 
degree in Wales than in most parts of England, for it is certainly possible to do a 
great deal of identification without having recourse to distinctions of voice, in- 
tonation or speech. We have repeatedly identified people at sight as coming from 
Neweastle Emlyn, Llandyssul, Tregaron, the coal valleys of Glamorgan, the great 
cleft of Merionethshire and so on, There is therefore little doubt that. something 
like “ Iooal types * still survive in Wales, though it must not be expected that all, 
even of the old residents, will approach that type in any case. Further, these 
local types ure very markedly contrasted one with another, and, as will be shown in 
the sequel, approximate to various race types identified by anthropologists for 
Europe and traced by arclwologists in ancient interment, There is thus a 
presnmption that in Wales, as a country comparatively little affected by modern 
movements of people save in certain well-marked districts, we find persisting in 
various parts types of mankind whose distinctions are not transient and accidental 
but rather date from a very remote past, and should be of use in elucidating the 
istory of settlement. Tnoidentally it may be remarked thatif such distinct types 
persist, often side by side, in Wales, and if they have persisted in some gases for 
hundreds of years or even longer periods, we have a case which is, to say the least, 
in most marked contrast with that of the immigrants into the United States of _ 
America as stated by Boas? ‘There can be little doubt that, even in Wales, local 
distinctions are weakening fast under the unifying influence of the railways and the 
levelling efforts of the Board of Education, and anthropological research in the 
country thus represents an attempt to secure vanishing data, Under the tiroum- 
stances an effort has been made to assuro the retention of the data as well as the 
results, The facts collected for each individual are registered together on a card 
which offers a permanent record of many details, in the hope that they may be 
available for re-analysis? if that should be deemed desirable in the future. 

Tt was decided to measure anyone and everyone who was of purely Welsh 
descent so far as known, to concentrate upon the simpler folk, a8 the more leisured 
clasies are nearly everywhere of very mixed descent, and especially to avoid any 
tendency to solect individuals for any reason whatsoever, 

Perhaps there was at first some inclination to accept as inevitable the common 
doctrine of westward waves of migration of peoples each more or less displacing: 
previous ones, but as it became evident that such a hypothesis was not in any kind 
of relation to the results attained, save in a very broad fashion and to a very slight 
extent, it was soon given up, and some years were spent in the collection and 
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‘analysis of data before any theory of distribution was found. We, therefore, feel 
safe from the danger éf being among those who find what they set out to find, A 
liypothesis! which opened up possibilities of rousonable interpretation that have 
grown in several directions, was developed only after five years of work, and arosé 
out of an endeavour to reconstruct primitive conditions in a neighbourhood, with a 
‘view to appreciating some archeological peculiarities noticed in geographical study. 
‘The fact is that this clue and another were found not because they were 
imagined and then looked for, hut becauso every possible related line of inquiry 
‘was pursued in the hope of obtaining new light, 
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‘The Committee of the British Association on anthropometric investigation in 
the British Isles issued its final report in 1908, when our work had already 
een organized for some time, but we had the advantage of consulting Dr. A. C. 
Haddon bofore beginning the work in 1905, and we were thus able to work to 
4 considerable extent on lines suggested in that report, Our debt to Dr. Haddon 
for advice and encouragement is a very deep one, but we must claim full responsi- 
bility for any errors or shortcomings in method and in the selection of observations 
to be taken. 

‘The Committee's scheme is a yery exhaustive one, and is, of course, not by any 
means adapted to be carried out on the large numnber of individuals which must be 
studied for purposes of research into race history, We have, therefore, gradually 
selected a number of points ss follows for adults:— 


Name and address, 
” Sex and age. 
Details of location and, if possible, family history of grandparents, 
‘Mother's a 
Father's side. 





‘The family history is a matter of proud tradition in rural Wales, and we were 
thus able to gain useful information which helped us to avoid putting recent 
jmmigrants or chance inhabitants among the supposed settled and old-established 
population of any given neighbourhood. Communications have improved only s0 
‘very recently in rural Wales that in very many oases we found: that the four 
grandparents of a villager belonged to district of a few miles radius; dialect 
fartiers and other factors have no doubt contributed to this result. We have thus 
not come too late to find trwes at least of old-established and almost untouched 
‘popillations, and we have ground for expectation that the distributions noted may 
be of quite long standing. ‘Tho individuals described for a locality will be likely 
to be, as it were, concentrated essences of that locality. As there has been no 
movement of immigration on a large scale, save on the coalfield, for a long time, « 
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type found to be characteristic of a district is likely to be an old-established fact, 
especially if anthropological analyses and local opinion agree, as they often do. 
‘When it is found possible to correlate these types with ancient types described 
from skeletons the presumption of a long-continued persistence of a type is greatly 
‘strengthened, 

‘Next to the above facts are noted some general characters for the observer's 

guidance :— 

Skin, to be deseribed as pale, sallow, dark, fresh, florid, with note on 
freckling. 

Eye, described according to Professor Martin's “ Angenfarbentafeln.” Care 
is taken to discriminate between blues and greys, and to separate dark 
blue from the browns, Mr, C, C. Hurst's! observations of eyes have been 
prominently before us for some years. 

‘Hair quantity, searce, medium, abundant, 

Hair colour, black, dark brown, medium brown, light brown, fair, auburn, fait 
red, dark red, 

Face shape, Jong oval, broad oval, squarish, wedge-shaped. Notes on smooth- 
ness or fineness of feature. 

Shape of nose, numbered from a chart specially drawn ont, 

‘Lips, thin, medinm, thick. 

Ear, size and form, whether lobule present, and if so whether laterally attached 
or not, 

Head contour, 


We have found such characters as dark skin, glossy black hair, prominent 
arched nose and so on of great interest in the course of the work, 
The following measurements are taken, all in millimetres:-— 


Head length, maximum glabellar-occipital length. 

‘Head breadth (maximum), 

Bizygomatio breadth (maximum between corresponding points on opposite 
sygomatie arches), 

Bigonal breadth (maximum between corresponding points on posterior angles 
of lower jaws), 

Auuriculo-nasal radius (to nasion), 

Auriculo-alveolar radins, 

‘Maximum head eiroumference, 

Standing height. 

Length of arm, from point of shoulder to tip of middle finger. 

Leugth of leg, from top of upper edge of great trochanter, 

This is a selection found by experience to give data useful for discrimination 

among the types in the district studied, and though it has not been found possible 
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to cut out any of the above it should be stated as u guide to other workers that the 
list is too long for use in aeally extended survey. It is difficult to get people to 
Consent to the taking of s0 many dotails and, in our case, the effort has been 
extended to approximately 2,500 individuals, The card records the observer's 
initial, date of observation, the place of observation, and any details of the family 
history of pigmentation the subject may be able to give. 

Tt has beon our custom for one of us to take the family history and descriptive 
points while the other took the head measurements, a helper sometimes taking the 
stature and limb measurements. In two districts considerable help was received 
from friends, Mr, Ll, T, Jones, B.Se. (at Tregaron), and Mr, John Thomas, B.Se. (at 
Harlech), but the measurements they took after gotting experience with us, are 
registered in their names, Our friend, Mr, J. H, Shaxby, also gave ns considerable 
help, 

‘The work wax dono frequently under difficult conditions, and it was specially 
‘noctssary to avoid unnecessarily complex instruments. We have therefore designed 
and used callipers provided with rods which could slide, and the instrament was 
thus used to take the radial measurements as well as the others. ‘There can he no 
doubt about the importance of these radial measurements, and it is one of our chief 
regrets that we had to limit ourselves to two, Notes and Queries on Anthropology! 
refers, not without reason, to the difioulty of getting these measurements 
satisfactorily done, 

Spaoe is left on the card for cephalic index, but no statement as to roe 
typo” ar auy other inferential mattor was allowed, as it was a fundamental 
principle to try to avoid such forms of argument, in a circle as would have been 
involved, had cards labelled in that way been utilized for study in raco analyses 
and ree character, Particular stress is laid ripon the facts that by our method a 
porson’s obaracteristies were all permanently recorded on one and the same card, 
thus enalding us to analyse ond re-analyse individuals as well ax characters. Also, 
having the family history in some degree, we were able to place a card in the 
district to which it belonged by descent rather than by possibly temporary sojourn, 
Ofcourse the value of this precaution is not 80 great as it might be if family history: 
‘wore hitter known, bud it is probably permissitle to suppose that there was less 
movement of population and less interregional mixture in raral Wales two 
genorations ago than there has been since railways and education became important 
factors, Our endeayour was to measure ull adults not too old to show the 
characters without decadence, No selection was attempted, save that persons with 
‘known foreign blood were avoided, unless it happened to be u ease of people in the 
oounties of England bordering Wales, and then the fact was specially registered, 
Cases of obvious deficiency or deformity were of course avoided or discarded, ‘The 
Aificulty of getting accurate measurements of women wnder our conditions of work 
thas led tothe number of women measured being somewhat small, but probably less 
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is known of racial type amongst women and it is hoped to study this question 
independently later, ‘The arguments in the present paper are from measurements. of 
men between about 19 and 65 years of age, save where the contrary is stated, 

The above inquiries as to family history are, we think, « fairly new point 
in anthropological work on this scale; most previous workers seem to have been 
satisfied to take residents, and in some cases little was done to avoid getting chance 
visitors included. This raises the question of the numbers necessary for justifiable 
conclusions, and wo have to point out here that Dr. Beddoe's! series for South 
Wales inoluded 66 individuals, though he says that this permits but scanty 
inferences. Indeod, he says little more than that the average cephalic index is 78. 
‘From more detailed observation of 16 cases he infers with less certainty a broad 
forehead, @ small glabella, a somewhat low head, a somewhat short face, and a 
considerable lateral development of the zygoma, ‘The total number measured for 
South England (including Glouvestershize) by Dr. Bedioe was just under 550, 
together with a fow classed as educated Englishmen without statement of their 
place of origin or residence. ‘The numbers for the other districts touched were 
mostly quite small, It is thus seen that the facts of this principal authority rest 
‘on what seems a slender basis, but it should be remembered that, in Dr, Beddoe's 
case, the measurements were largely » supplement to an acute general observation 
of physical type, strangely accompanied, as his remarks frequently show, by misap- 
prchension in mattors of psychical inference, 





Analyis of Observations. 

Tt is in reference to the analysis of observations that our methods have 
Leoome most differentiated, At first, curves of oophalic indices and so forth were 
plotted in the accepted fashion, but it was found that our population was too 
mixed for this to have much real value. Sometimes the number of the long- 
headed people in a district was sufficient to give that curve a very distinct form, 
hut, frequently, there were fair dolichocephals as well as dark ones, and a curve of 
cophalio indices heoame confused wnless it were constructed for either fairs or darks 
fas the case imight be. If, however, that were done, then the problem was to 
decide the limits of fairness or darkness, and the form of the curve depended on 
the limits chosen. 

‘Thus there was yrave risk of argument in a circle, the besetting dunger of 
anthropometrical research. ‘The danger was increased by the fact that our method 
of analysis at that time necessitated choice of boundaries for the districts taken; 
this proved difficult and dangerous, since the determination of limits of areas 
possesting characteristic types was one chief point ab issue, 

Gradually, therefore, in order to avoid these dangers « plan was evolved of 
mapping people, individual by individual, on a Iarge scale map, The individuals 
were designated by letters selected according to the accompanying table, so that 


4 Beddoe, J, Races of Britain, 1885, p. 231. 
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‘one composite mark described several important characters of the individual 
mapped. (Figs. 1 and 2 and Table 1, p. 61.) 
L would thus represent a tall, roman nosed, fair haired, blue eyed adult 
~~ snan of cephalic index between 81 and 82, 
{b would represent a short, black haired, brown eyed, prognathous person 
of cephalic index between 73 und 74. 


‘The number of permutations and combinations of which this type of registra- 
tion is capable makes it very usoful for dealing with very finely graded forms such 
8 are human individuals in a civilized country, The individual was registered on 
4 map only if all four grandparents came from one sufficiently restricted area, say. 
4 mdius of 12 to 15 miles about some spot, and thn» the numbers put on the maps 
were not very largo, but each mark on the map meant a good deal. Of course it is 
difficult, to choose exactly the right spot for entering the register on the map in 
mnany cases, and the registration marks must therefore be interpreted in a broad 
sense as far as distribution is concerned. 

Tt will be notioed that this method has several advantages ;— 

(1) It permits us to study the distribution of any one physical character, «y., 

“Roman ” noses, black hair, and so on, 
(2) Te permits us to study the correlation of the selected character with others 


registered. 

(3) It retains the grouping of characters in each individual and permits us to 
study individuals, 

(4) Tt in no way prejudges questions of type as would be the case if the 
individuals were simply registered according to “types” inferred from 
our work or from accopted anthropological theory. 

(5) If the maps are considered broadly there is likewise “no prejudgment of 
the distribution question, but eare must be exeroised to avoid narrow 
interpretations and sharp delimitations in this connection. 


‘Our map registers, construoted as above, have enabled us to verify facts of 
occurrence of local types and, from the study of the map, it has ben possible to 
turn back to the eard corresponding to each registration mark in a distriot, and thus 
to compare afresh in nll details taken the various individuals studied in a district, 
with a view to sorting out the various strains as far as possible. In no case has 
there been welection of individuals on any grounds save thoso mentioned here, viz,:— 

(@) OF asoertained parentage and ancestry as fur as possible, 

(®) Of mental health and of freedom from deformity. 

(© Ot approach to maturity and absonce of senility. 


Ou “Local types” are studied especially in relation to more or less natural 
regions 40 far as the life of the people is concerned, We havo tried to avoid 
grouping together, for example, hill shophords and fisher folk, as would have been 
likely had we accepted administrative unita The recognition of these snialler 
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natural districts or regions has involved prolonged and intensive geographical study, 
and we have applied this mainly to the counties of Cardigan and Merioneth, but 
our studies haye extended to other counties, aa will appear in the sequel. 

Tn these two counties we aro able to study moorlands, deep valleys between 
hill ridges, coastal fringes, long lines of through-communication, and many other 
natural divisions of the country, and these two counties are in a very special sense 
the most Welsh of all, so that we may expect to find less admixture of English 
influence and types here. Carnarvonshire, in virtue of the relations of ita two 
chief towns and also of the existence of the great through-routes between the 
mountains, does not, seem to us to show the same apartness from English and 
other influences of comparatively recent date, 

Wo have disregarded the political houndaries of the counties in order to 
digonss districts which are vital units, Thus the boundary between Cardiganshire 
and its southern neighbours for a considerable distance is the River Teif, on which 
stand the little market towns of Linndyssul and Newoastle Emlyn, as well as 
smaller villages. ‘Tho boundary is doubtless a reminiscence of the days when the 
valleys were almost uninhabited because they were filled with woodland and man 
was living on the moorlands above. This will have to be discussed at a later stage, 
but it is pointed out here as showing that lines of separation at one period may be 
lines of intercourse at another, and that it is obviously necessary to avoid artifici- 
alities in assigning limits, Our limits, thanks to the map registration method, can 
be revised at any time if newer knowledge makes this desirable, and this facility of 
revision, we claim, is characteristic of all our work, We feel that permanent record 
of actual fects for each individual, and treatment with a view to future revision at 
every stage, is the only way in which work such as ours, on vanishing data very 
difficult to collect and still more difficult to classify, ean be workably organized. 

Tt expresses, further, the tentativeness of all our conclusions and our frank 
and unreserved admission of the difficulties of a satisfuctory identification of types, 

Our tables are to bo looked upon as extracts from our cards, and the same 
individual may appear on more than one district-table if he belongs to some place 
which it is difficult to allocate to one district or another definitely, 

After ten years of work it has become possible to describe a man broadly at 
sight anid without his being aware of it, It hns therefore been proposed to 
supplement the present study of types by a much more extended survey of 
distributions, to go everywhere and fill up observation cards of all tho men and all 
the women seon in each village or hamlet. Cards for this purpose include about 
¢ighteen columns representing various combinations of cephalic index and 
pigmentations, Each individual is registered as S., M, or T, according to whether 
the stature is short, medium or tall. With this scheme it will not be possible to 
ascertain a man’s ancestry, but the visiting of the villages at times when strangers 
‘are not likely to be about, coupled with the fact of the large numbers taken, is « 
compensation. Onur older method of aourste meusarement does not lend itself to 
distributional study in detail save with measurements carried out universally by a 
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Iarge staff of paid and trained workers, ‘The new method hus already proved its 
value, and its results, checked by measurements where necessary and possible, will 
be the eubject of a further paper. ‘The present paper is an effort to wscertain types 
and certain of the broader facts of their distributions, supplementing this by inquiries 
‘into geographical, historical and archwological correlations which help to give 
meaning to the distributions noted. 

Tt will be convenient to havo at the outset a general table showing cephalio 
index ond pigmentation (Table 2, p. 52) of adult men measured, and a similar table 
of women (Table 3, p. 53). We do not propose to disowss these general tables in 
detail, but think them useful for showing frequencies of such characters as red 
hair, black hair, long heads, eta, thus enabling us to judge by comparison whether 
‘any of these in specially noteworthy in a district studied in detail, ‘The tables 
deal with 1852 men and 44 women, 

Tt will be noticed firstly that the women soem broader-headed than the men, 
as is best seen by placing side by side the perventages of men and of women having 
cophalio indies of certain values, 











Peroontages. 
Men, Women, 

Under 73... M4 

78 to 739 17 

HT .. 26 

Th to T39 73 

To 0769 per 116 

TTOTTD a ass 132 119 

T1078 ne wal 27 10% 

Wto709 i 138 00 

80 to 80:9 98 

81089 4. 59 

B2 to 829 oo aed a8 

830899. 27 

Standover 19 

Total number of cases 1852 
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‘These figures aro rather striking and the excesses show such a regular 
‘gradation that the differences cannot. be due to irregularities arising from small 
numbers. ‘The larger percentage in each case is underlined, and the underlining. is 
double if the ratio is greater than 3:2, It will be seen that the excess of men with 
indices under 76 is considerable (24-45 per cent. against 13-08 per cent), while that 
of women with indices above 800 is equally striking (R081 per cent. against 
1436 per cont,). This we do not ascribe in the main to any difference of racial 
loments on a lange scale between the two sexes, If there were a difference, it 
‘would be fair to supposo that it had arisen throngh the intermarriage of newcomers 
with aboriginal women, though one could not claim that this would lead the 
present population to show an older type in its women. A slightly more marked 
inheritance of fundamental type in women is a more or less accepted biological 
inference, and it is unquestioned that the fundamental typo in Britain is the 
narrow-headed one (in the male at all events). We therefore incline rather to the 
viow that the difference, especially in view of its regular gradation, is principally 
a sex-differonce. It is of great importance to bear this difference in mind in 
‘observation work. 

‘The pigmentation differences between the two sexes should also be noted — 

















Peroentages, 
Men, Women. 
Hair light, eye brown 35 26 
Hair red, any eye 3 v1 58 
Hair light, eye light (including all blues) ... 205 209 
Hair dark, eye light ne ra 288 207 
Hair dark (including black), eye mee | as 445 





We notice here chiefly that among women, dark eyes and dark hair are more 
‘often associated together than is the case among men, i,, there is a tendency to 4 
more marked inheritance of pigmentation, or a more complete inheritance of it, 
perhaps, among women. We have since found that Beddoe! noticed this. 

‘The proportion of men who have dark hair and dark brown eyes and head 
index over 80-9 is about 14°5 per cont of all the dark men, while the corresponding 
perventage among women is 34 almost exactly. 

‘The proportion of men who have dark hair and dark brown eyes and head 
index over 809 is about 406 per cont, of all the men with head index over 80:9, 


4 Boddoe, J, Anthropological History of Europe, 1912 ed, p. 98. 
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and the proportion of men who have dark hair and eyes is about 401 per cent. of 
the total, i, the brond-headed men do not incline to dark colouring appreciably 
‘more, ot Jess, than those with longer head. In the ease of the women the first 
‘Percentage is 49-1, the second 44°5. This means that pigmentation is somewhat 
more marked among the broader-headed women. So far as could be ascertained, 
the contrasts in measurements between the two sexes were not due to any extent 
to differences as regards the places where large numbers of men and of women, 
respectively, were measured, ‘The conclusion is thus almost inevitable that there 
isan important sox-difference in the colour and hea(-form in the Welsh population, 
and with this note we leave the subject for a future diseussion in more detail, 
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Figs. $-5.—Tentative Interpretations of the Map Registers (Figs. 1 anil 2), 


The figures on these maps give the perventage of the local sample which 
belongs to a certain group, 


‘These small maps should be studied only in connection with Figs. 1 and 2, 
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Caxoroaxsmne (Bigs, 1 and 3-5), 
Analyoes of Meanurements from Plynlynon District. 

The Plynlymon Moorlands are such a characteristic district and the results 
from this district present such interest that it seems well to begin our analyses 
here, 

Taste 4.—Pryxtyaon Moortanp. 
Adult men, in oner of ascending cephalic indices, 



































(Letters on Fig. 1 enclosed by broken tine.) 
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In the above list:— 

* indicates prominent glabella and u low, receding forchead, accompanying 
strongly marked occiput, 

+ indicates prognathism. 

Nores.—Numbers 3 and 4 are brothers, 

Numbers 20 and 22 are brothers and are sons of number 16. 

The inclusion of close relations in the above fashion is not found 

except in this table, and ik here excusable, as it is s0 difficult to obtain 
numbers of men on this sparsely peopled moorland. 


The country is in the main a portion of the high plateau which includes a 
large part of the surface of Mid-Wales; at Pen Plynlymon Fawr it rises to 2468 
feot, and the region above 2000 feot is, as is usual in Wales, considerably dissected, 
with a glacial cirque beneath the summit of the mountain, Elsewhere the country 
would be rolling moorland, with great valleys, it is true, if it were not that 
certain of its streams have been captured by the torrent drainage of its sharp 
‘western edge eight miles inland from the eoust) of Cardigan Bay. ‘These captured 
streams make their way through the plateau edge in deep gorges with naturall 
wooded sides, and the conditions are therefore such as to have hampered com 
cations very considerably before the valleys were cleared. This is all the more 
important as the torrents have eaten their way back right into the heart of this 
moorland, whioh is thus out by deep gorges. Its western edge (about 1000 feet) 
in higher than the general level a little farther east (900 feet) and the slope down 
its edge is often very stoop until a lower platen (usually 500-800 feot) is reached. 
‘This lower or coustal plateau is a great feature of west and south-west Wales; it ia 
much cut up by streams and it appronches the soa in cliffs or hills, isolated. by 
disseotion, that are often 400 feet high. ‘The high plateau and the coastal platean 
are therefore somewhat distinct physically and the difference of conditions and 
difficulties of intercommunication have made them very separate in a human sense 
from ancient times onwards, 

‘The upper platean in the immediate vicinity of Plynlymon is almost. destitute 
of rows, and its inhabitants are a few shepherds who oultivate afew of the more 
fayoured spots, ‘Thero are at present great stretches of peat bogs, but it is 
probable that mnch of the region was wooded until Tudor times, though the upper 
hillsides would usually be too wind-swept, even whete they are not too high, for 
trees. ‘The local stone includes some second-rate grits and various mudstones. It 
is thus evident that both from the point of view of physical circumstances (the 
sinall amount of land free from natural woodland save at great heights) and of that 
of materials for imploments, the Plynlymon moorland was very inhospitable for 
early man, Tt would seem to have been a rather isolated refuge, and to this day it 
keeps itself separate from the life outside, save for the vieinity of the one through 
road. In antiquity, while the people of the coast plateau would seem to have had 
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‘8 good many flint implements from the beaches (glacial drift down the Trish Sea), 
the moorland folk, if wo may judge from a fow collections from hut sites, eked! 
‘out. the few coast flints they procured with many poor implements of local 
grit. A selection of these has been collected by Professor 0, ‘. Jones 
and Mr. R. U, Sayos, on an ancient hut site near Llechwedd Mawr, Plynlymon, 
1912; this is mentioned here by kind permission, The description of these grit 
objects as human implements is not a very assured one, but as a number of them 
‘was found on one und the same hut site, it is fairly probable, 

On such @ moorland it was difficult to get measurements of large numbers of 
individuals, ‘The persons enumerated trace their ancestry back on the moorland 
s0 far as is known, and in some cases they ary able to trace it. back very far along 
several interweaving lines, all within the moorland, 

‘The average cephalic index for these 27 cases is about 761 compared with 
about 780 for 1852 adult Welsh men, This lowness of average ix due in 
part to the «mall number of broad heads and in part to the larger number of 
yory long heads. ‘The two people with really broad heads aro very distinct from 
the rest and may be strays; one almost certainly is « stray, as will be explained 
Tater. Without them the average would be as low as 756, 

On the other hand, as many as 9 out of the 27 haye cephalic indices not above 
740, that is 33 por cent, are extremely longheaded, for 74°0 on the head 
tho skull, ‘The figures happen to be the same if we tke 749 as our 
note that for our 1850 cases from the whole of Wales, those with indices that aro 
Teas than 749 form only 183 per cont, (against 333 per cent, here), 

Tn order to follow this up, the fuots on our cards relating to men with inudioes 
delow 73, observed in any part of Wales, have been tabulated. 
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TABLE 5.—oontinued. 
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y number 46 in a survey of about 1850 adult men, ic, about 24 per cent,; 
28 of them are dark in hair and eyes, 2 are red, 10 have more or Tess dark hair but 
ight eyes, and 6 only are fair. 
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Of the 28 darks, 4 belong to the Plynlymon moorland itself, 9 more belong to 
its borders, and one other is of mixed ancestry, partly from Plynlymon borders. Tn 
other wonls, about half of the whole sumber of dark narrow heads (below 73 C.1,) 
are connected with the Plyalymon district, Among the non-dark people, none 
Yelong to Plynlymon itself, while only 4 ont of the 18 belong to its borders. Of 
these 4,2 belong to Llanidloes and 1 to Carmo, and it is quite certain that the 
influence of fair-type immigrants has penetrated steadily up the Severn valley 
towards the aboriginal fastnesses of Plynlymon. 

Tt may be noted for discussion in a later section that 5 of these narrow-headed 
types eome from the borders of the Denbighshire moorland; they all have more 
or Jess dark hair, but $ have light eyes and 2 have dark eyes, It will be seen 
hereafter that that moorland is another centre for ancient: types, though in a lester 
degree and of » more mixed character than the Plynlymon and Llandyssul (v. inf) 
districts. 

‘There is thus abundant reason to suppose that, whatever the reason, the 
Plynlymon moorland is a nest of extreme dolichooephaly, which usually goes with 
dark colouring. In the most marked instances there is « noticeable platyeephaly 
and the larzeness of the measurements is noteworthy ; it ix due to prominence of 
both glabella and oceipat, Six cases of marked platycephaly noted here are a 
considerable justification for this identification of a pecaliar type, Thanks to the 
kindness of Dr. John Beddoe and Dr, A. OC, Haddon we have had the advantage of 
yetting copies of slides and photographs of Welshmen from the collection of the 
former, In this collection were portraits of two celebrities of forty or fifty years 
‘ago, one of whom was obviously of this type, while the other also had the type but 
with some traces of what may be called negroiid character (hair of an unusually close 
curliness, prognathism very marked, and 80 on), ‘These photographs were shown to 
Sir John Rhys, in the hope that he might be able to identify them and tell us to 
what district they belonged, He startled us by saying not only that they were 
brothers (Plate TV, 5, 6), but that they belonged by birth and ancestry to the 
western side of Plynlymon. ‘The existence of this type is therefore no chanve of the 
present day, but a feature doubtless of some antiquity in the neighbourhood. We 
shall venture to call it for the purposes of further argument the Plynlymon variety 
and to describe it by reference to Table 4, No. 1, and the photographs illustrating 
him (Plate I, 14, 18). Before disoussing its homologies, reference must be made 
‘to another feature of the table. In the list of 27 cases there are 7 with more or 
Jess auburn or red hair, while one other is noted down as having a markedly 
red beard. 25-9 per oent., that is, have red hair, and this occurrence of red hair 
is a locally well-known fact about the moorland. All save one of these have 
8 cephalic index above 75, and there can be little doubt not only that this type is 
something quite distinct from the one previously discussed, but that it ia also 
something characteristic of the district. 

‘The percentages of * Reds” (including auburn) in our tables are 7B for Wales 
(men), 5°3 for Wales (women), 7-4 for Cardiganshire, 37 for Merionethshire, 120 
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for Carmarthenshire, 9°0 for East Central Wales, 47 for Denbigh and Flint, and 
79 for Carnarvon and Anglesey (men in each ease), The percentage (25°9) in the 
Plynlymon district is thus very unusually high. Tt would Le diffiealt ab present to 
give an adequate explanation of this, but something which may be more than a 
coincidence may be suggested here. After the observations had been taken and 
‘the above table drawn up, one of as inquired of an archeologist whether there 
might be any record or tradition of the Gwylltiaid Cochion Mawddwy (the Keil 
Robbers of Mawddwy) having taken refuge in this desolate moorland when they 
were dispersed! in Tudor times, The reply was that this was a well-established fact 
mown to students of local history. The Mawddwy brigands are known to have 
been red, and they may have left their physioul inheritance in their plice of 
sofuge. 

‘Applying an analogical argument from this caso, and bearing in mind what 
bas been said about the archeology of the district, we aro inclined to think that 
the long-headed dark type, which is, as will be seen, the moro prevalent type in 
‘Wales, is intermingled in thix remote refuge with survivors of some older type. 
‘The strong development of the glabella and the low receding forehead suggest in a 
way the Neanderthaloid types, but Keith! is probably right in concluding that 
these are very distinct from the rest of humanity, perhaps even a distinot 


‘One notices a possible far-off resemblance to the skulls from Brinn, Dartford, 
or Galley Hill. ‘The measurements of these skalls would be, perhaps, not unlike 
those of our first individual (soo Plynlymon list). 214 mm. length and 152 breadth, 
for example, may be taken, using Andersm's! measurements, as corresponding to 
about 205 and 142-2 on the skull. 

‘The figuros* for the others are Brinn 206, 144, Dartford, 207, 150, Gulley Hill, 
204, 140, Clichy, 204, 138. The measurements are not unlike those of the Cro- 
‘Magnon type (203, 150), but the forehead seems vory different. 

One imagines that the Galley Hill man, it restored, would show nearly as” 
nuh recession of the brow as do our Plynlyman types. 

‘Tho Combe Capelle skull seems to approach our type ax well. Most of these, 
however, are so ancient as to make any serious comparison inexpedicnt, 

‘We note that Greenwell and Rolleston' figure a skull with strong superciliary 
ldges, recoding forebead, and long head from Langton Wold, but the measurements 
fare rather small. ‘The measurements for our Plynlymon variety are only rarely 
approached in Davis and Thurnam’s* lists in the Crania Britannica. Perhaps the 
ley skull ix the nearest approach among those figured, but the forehead, though 





1 Kilt Ay Ascot of Mon, 1018, pp, 15-1 


4 Anderson, JH, “On the Relative Thickness of the Cranial Integuments," Journ, Koy. 
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contracted and receding, as in our types, is not at all low. ‘The chin is fairly 
indicated, as in our types, but the Uley skull does not appear to show much 
prognathism. ‘The skull from Ledbury Hall (Derbyshire), described by Huxley,! 
‘has « general likeness to those of our types, but its measurements ure smaller. The 
Borris skull (203 by 150), described by Huxley,! is perhaps nearest to our type aud 
iis neolithie and Trish. Borlase® notives a large number of eases of  mecistocephalous 
dolichocephalous platyoephaly”"* from skulls and from observations of modern types 
here and there, and suggests Irish examples, but we think our record is the first 
mention of a “nest” of this type. 


TABLE 6,—ANALYSIS OF MEASUREMENTS. 
Liandyssul, Llaniihangel-ar-Arth, Llanwenog, Llan-y-byther, Pencarreg, 
(Tho letters on the map (Fig. 1) are euclosod by a broken line.) 
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' Laing, 8, and Huxley,  H., Prehistoric Remains of Cuithness, 1806, p. 114, und. pp. 125-8, 
* Borluse, W. C:, Dolmens of Ireland, 1896, p, 998, 
® This means a condition of extreme narrow-houded long-headedness combined with the 
possetsion of s low, receding brow. 
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‘Ab an early stage in our work we saw that the Llandyssul district (Soutte 
Cardiganshire) possessed mumbers of dark dolichocephals. A conversation with a 
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local hatter in the small market-town brought out the fact that special shapes have 
to be ordered because of the projecting occiput very common in the distriot, 
58 adult mon who trace back their ancestry on hoth sides in the neighbourhood of 
Llandyssul and Llanwenog are enumerated, Their stature and head Iengths and 
breadths, and letters denoting their colouring, are given in the accompanying table, 
extracted from our cards giving detailed information about each, Tt may be well 
to repeat that the number of persons measured her was much larger than 58, was 
much above 100 in fact, but 58 was the number of “ concentrated samples,” i, of 
people who belong entirely to this district by ancestry two generations back at least. 

OF these, it will be noticed that 33 are distinotly dark, while 14 have more or 
less dark hair but light eyes, Only 2 medium to broad headed men are pure fair, 
5 have the anomalous combination of light hair and dark eyes, four are red, 

The great searcity of fuir types is the most noteworthy faot, ‘The next is that 24 
of the above-mentioned 23 and 11 of the 4 haye head indices below 79, ic, may 
‘be said to be distinctly dolichocephalio, for 79 on the head is 775 on the skull. 

Linndyssnl, eto, is thus distinctly a region for dark dolichocephals, 

Comparing the table with that for Plynlymon, we note that here only 2 out 
of 58 have indices below 74, whereas in the Plynlywon case the number was 7 owt 
of 27. In the Llandyssul case the projection of the glabella was not very 
noticeable, neither was platycophaly at all marked, ‘The Plynlymon variety is thus 
soon to be a type slightly different from that characteristic of Llandyssul, 

‘The following résumé of the cases of dark wen on our table will be useful -— 














‘Cephalic index. | Head length, 
72-729 | 197 
73739 | — 
TA-749 | 201, 203, 208 





75-769 — | 209, 206, 198, 204, 208 
76-769 | 193, 202, 210, 193, 208, 198, 209 
T7779 | 197, 195, 206, 200 Es 
78-789 198, 198, 188, 193 
79-799 | 198, 201 

80-800 | 189, 212 (an abnormally large head in every way) 
81-819 | 193, 185 

above 82 188, 181, 198. 














' Having studied Anderson's article, “On the Relative Thicknew of the Cranial Intogu- 
menta” (Journ. Hey. Anthrop, Inst, 1910, p. 373), we think an allowance of 1-5 is aufficient when 
‘comparing the breadth index for the skull with that for the living head, using the glabello- 
‘maximal length in both cases, 
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‘A characteristic group is that with cephalic indices 74-759. Of the 8 only 
4 has @ head length below 200 mm,, whereas a measurement above 200 mm. 
hecomes exceptional ance the limit 77 is passed. ‘The average of the 8 cases is 204, 
anda head of such length owes that length probably mainly to the size of the 
cccipital projection. One may contrast this with the average length of 208 for the 
4 extreme dolichocephals with flat heads and prominent glabelle in the Plynlymon 
region, 

‘The radial measurements showed that prognathism was frequent but not 
general, 
‘The average stature for these eight characteristic cases is about 1605-1700 
sum, ie, is about average (just under 5 feet 7 inches), 

‘Among other facts from the cards we note the straightness of the nose, and 
a tendency towards swarthiness of complexion, 

We therefore describe a Llandyssul variety with head length approximating 
to 204, heud breadth to 158, head index to 75, stature about 1695 mm. Glabella 
‘nob prominent, occiput well marked, nose straight, complexion inclined to 
-swarthiness, 

‘Those in our table who are not pure dark are probably in several cases merely 
modified throngh partial loss of eye pigment. ‘Two of the reddish fair types have 
aquiline noses, and may perhaps be compared with certain Merionethshire types 
(@, inf). 

‘The percentage of red-haired men is 6-9, which is just below an average value 
amd does not call for special comment. We note, however, that their cephalic 
indices are all above 76. ‘The reds in the Plynlymon district were all above 75, 
save one. 

Rolleston! states that an antiquary viewing Canon Greenwell’s series of skulls 
would note that they could be separated into two groups, ‘That made up of skulls 
from Bronze Age sepultures would show both dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
akulls, the latter belonging to men of more powerful build than the former. 
‘That made up of skulls from Stone Age sepultures woulil show only dolicho- 
‘cephalic skulls, On p. 630 he says that Tacitus (Agricola XL) speaks of the 
Silures as dark, and he adds that the modern black-haired type of the west is 
shorter in stature, feebler in development, and longer in skull form than the 
lighter haired and lighter complexioned variety. Tolleston therefore speaks of 
‘the longer skulls found with shorter skeletons, but in the Tong barrows and to the 
‘exolusion of brachycephalic forms, as belonging to this Silurian type. In this 
‘statement Rolleston was confirming the suggestions made long before by Professor 
Daniel Wilson. ‘This view, here summarized from Rolleston, is now almost 
-universally acoepted. 3 

Our work seems to support the approximation of the “Stone Age people” and 
the ancient and modern Silures of South Wales, as well as the other groups of 








+ Greenwell, W., and Rolleston, G., British Barrows, 1877, p. 627. 
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dark dolichocephals found in various parts of Wales, which is generally accepted, 
and we think it possible to go farther and to learn something of the factors which 
have promoted survival of this type in certain districts. 

Remoteness and inhospitable character of the country are not sufficient to 
account for survival groups. They may be sufficient to account for survivals of 
this type, intermingled with one or more even older ones, on the Plynlymon moor- 
Jand; but the Llsndyssul and Llanybyther country, though admittedly “far west,” 
is by no means so remote or so inhospitable as to be noteworthy in that respect. 
On farther analyses of our cards we found another centre of this ancient type in 
the valleys cutting the landward edges of the moorland hills known as Mynydd 
Himethog in West Denbighshire. 


‘Taste 7.—Tax Dexsicusmme Urtaxn (Laxpwaxp Epcrs). 
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‘This collection of fifty-one adult men with ancestry entirely on Mynydd 
Hiracthog and ita valleys, and not at all in the Vale of Clwyd, is interesting in 
ite resemblances to and small differences from the results gathered in the 
‘Liandyssal and Llanyhyther district and in the Plynlymon region, 
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These three districts are thus distinctly darker than the average in colouring, 
‘the proportion of fair types being distinctly low. ‘The averuge of cephalic indices 
is lower in each of these districts than it is for the whole country, and this is due 
to the marked predominance of the dolichocephalic types. ‘The average for the 
Denbighshire moorlanils would be lower if one omitted an obvious stray, No, 61, 
4 red-haired man with index 866. In the Llandyssul ease, again, one could reduce 
the average by omitting the rather isolated types Nos. 56, 57 and 58, with indices 

, 840 and 840 respectively. In the Plynlymon case Nos 26 and 27 are 
isolated types with indioes $27 and 8:0 respectively, ‘The mote distinetly. broad 
heads are thus separated off from the general mass of the population in each case, 
‘and amorig the lattor even moderately broad heads are uncommon, 

The Denbighshie moorland is interestingly like the Plynlymon region in 
having @ good number of people with cephalic indices below 73, Five mong 
51 is 98 per cent. as against 4 among 27, or 148 por cent, in Plynlymon district, 
‘Tho corresponding porventage for the whole of Wales is 275 per cent. ‘The 
Denbighshire individuals, however, da not show the marked platyeepbaly. which 
‘was s0 notable at Pyntymon, and the glabella iv not v0 prominent among them. 
Tn Denbighshire we may thus say that the probable palwolithie admixture is leas 
marked than it is on the Plynlymon moorland. ‘The Denbighshire men, again, do 
‘ot show the constancy of high head length that, was noted especially among the 
lack mon with indices 74 and 75 at Lluudyssul. ‘The majority in. the Denbigh- 
shire case, apart from those with indioes below 78, have the head longth below 200, 

‘Tha lowost index accompanying light colouring 
case, and the narrowest-headed red has an index of 76:3, These two charac 
istios do not apponr to have any correlation with the worn decidedly dolichooephalic 
‘character, a conclusion which we think has some importance both in connection 
With the definition of the fair types aud in connection with the study of red hair 
and its inheritance. In the Plynlymon case all save one of the red heads have 
indicos above 75, and at Landyssul tho narrowest-headed red has the index 
of 761, 

On the whole the Denbigh moorland must be set down a% a centre for 
neolithic stock, and here again extreme remoteness from “English” pressure 
cannot be postulated, 

‘We havo also ascertained beyond doubt that, as is generally accepted, w closely 
allied variety is common in the older established populations (Silures) of the coal 
valleys of Glamorgan and Monmouth, though we have intentionally avoided 
4 “measurement campaign” in these districts, as it is wo diffioult to get useful 
dotails of family history in such an industy population, We have chosen 
‘4 fow individuals from the coat valleys of tose wouthern counties as illustrating 
the type, and we give the following details. We would emphasize the fact that 
‘hore alone has there been selection of types to be measured 
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We think that, were it poticable to take large series of measurements of 
truly indigenous types, they would be found to approach the above examples 
closely. The last, it should be noted, was a man of super-normal ability: and 
measiarements, 

If an extended series from the Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire cout 
valleys were compared with the Llandyseul and the Denbighshire series, it would. 
probably be found that the men in the former wero rather shorter, of somewhat 
stnoother facial contour, and, in healthy surroundings, of fresher colour than those 
in the utter. 

‘The men in these three distriots of the Hiraethog (Denbighshire), Ltandyasul- 
Llanybyther, and the Coal Valleys we therefore claim to show as a predominant 
type, the long head with dark colouring and moderate stature. How far this may 
be claimed to be a local type will be judged bettor after inspection of our tables. 
for Arduilwy, the Bala cleft, New Quay, Linnidloes, ete, 

‘The fact of the survival of ancient types in special numbers in thes 
Aistriots long remained a puzzle to us, as they are by no means the remotesh 
parts of Wales, neither can they be said to be “farthest west.” ‘The theory of 
displacement under westward pressure having been set aside, another hypothesis 
developed in unsuspected fashion through another goographical inquiry whieh 
nay be mentioned briefy? 





is the River Teifi, strong, swift river, with a deep trench-like valley in the 
of Liandyssul. ‘To north and to south are wide-spreading uplands which the 
river divides. They are now sparsely peopled, and the population is gathered 
in hamlets and » few villages near the river-bridges or along the riverside road 
and its jtmotions with roads from tributary valleys. It thus happens that some 
aggregations of population, especially those around bridgeheads, are partly in one 
county (Cardiganshire to the north of the river)and partly in another (Carmarthen - 
shire to the south of the river), and the arrangement is manifestly inconvenient, 
for modern administration. 

‘The boundary is a very old one, and we get a hint of its meaning in the 
stories, which state that Ceredig, one of the sons of Cunedila, probably: between, 


1 Fleure, HJ, Archasologia Cambrensis, April, 1913, p. 15a. 
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the sixth and the eighth centuries, overran the country as far south as the Teifi 
yalley and founded the kingdom of Ceredigion, while, later on, his descendants 
further overran the country between the Teifi and the Towy (North Carmarthen- 
shire). 

‘The suggestion here is that the Teifi valley was an obstacle to be crossed, 
whereas nowadays it would be a line of penetration and of communication. The 
prime factor of this difference is probably that, before man interfered, the valley 
sides were forested while the valley bottom was a mixture of woodland and swamp, 
save where it was rocky with a roaring torrent, In the woodland, also, would 
roam the wolf and boar. ‘The upland, on the other hand, would be kept bare of 
trees by the free course of the sea-winds over it, 

Tho uplands north and north-west of the Teifi, and also the upland to the 
south of the Teif, would thus have formed fairly natural and distinct units in 
early times, before man was sufficiently equipped to attack and destroy the damp 
woodland and its wild beasts, 

This view is supported by the fact that the uplands possess what are alimost 
certainly ridgeways (ancient tracks), with hut sites, tumuli, standing stones, earth- 
works and other evidences of their former value and importance, ‘The earthworks 
in many cases are seen to have stood out on promontories overlooking and project 
ing into the valley woodland, eg., Dinas Cerddin above Liandyssul. 

Other support for this view is also available:— 





1, There are other cases of river boundaries which may not suit modem 
convenience but are retained as a heritage, eg, the Conway between 
Cornarvonshire and Denbighshire, and the Wye as a boundary of 
Radnorshire, Hi 

2, Old administrative divisions often take theit names from what are now 
relatively unimportant farms, earthworks, ete, on the upland, ¢g, the 
hundred of Moeddyn in South Cardiganshire and Kittwr in South 
Glamorganshire, 

8, The divisions of old parishes, the sites of old parish churches, and many 
other facts help to emphasize the former importance of the upland 
plateau as against the valley, in Wales 


The general conclusion, then, is that whereas in modem times man occupies 
the valleys, drains and cultivates them, and makes them his tines of commtni- 
cation, building his villages, towns and cities at their nodes, in ancient times they 
were barriers, Especially was this the case in the days when he still had only 
‘stone, wood and bone tools. He was ill-equipped to cope with the wolf-haunted 
woodland and tho ague-infested swamp, and was thus restricted to the uplands for 
his settlement. A map of the distribution of population in South Britain in the 
Stone Age would thus be very nearly the converse of a corresponding map for the 
present day. Then, speaking broadly, the population, save for the coastal fringe, 

Vole XLVI a 
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would be in lange part above the 400 or the 400 fect contour Tine at least; now 
the great majority of people live at « lower level. A very similar hypothesis has 
bean worked out by B. Kiteon Clark! as we have since learned, and of course it 
‘underlies a great deal that hns boen written elsewhere. 

‘The hypothesis needed to be developed one step farther before it became 
really valuable in connection with the study of distribution of human types, and 
helped to show why the uplands specially disoussed above were the characteristic 
nesta of the’ancient stocks, 

‘The Welsh uplands show considerable natural differences, In Montgomery- 
shire, for example, the whole yulley system, and with this the upper limit of 
shelter, is highor than it is near the sea. Moreover, the sea winds and their salt 
have loss power than on the coastal plateaux, For these reasons the natural tree- 
limit tonds to be higher inland, and the primevally open country would thus be 
very cold and bleak, especially considering its distance from the tempering 
influences of the sea in autumn and winter, On many parts, however, the wood- 
Tani must have been a fairly open one. 

‘The inland plateaux in Wales, for the most part, had another disadvantage 
in ancient times Wales is largely built of grits and shales of Palwonoio age 
which are most difficult to chip, and also do not easily grind down into sharp 
edged forms, On the other band, the sea beaches of Wales possess accumulations 
of flint sorted out, with many other foreign pebbles, from boulder clay brought 
into the Trish Sea and Cardigan Bay by the great ico-sheots which travelled south- 
ward down the Irish Sea in the Toe Age. Indeed, the existence of enormous 
quantities of these materials along the modern shores of Cardigan Bay hints 
strongly that there was once a large atrotch of boulder-clay land, perhaps what 
would bo ealted in Welsh a “morfa,” in what is now Cardigan Bay. ‘That it lasted 
‘on into hunian times is farther hinted by the well-known legend of the “Cantref- 
y-Gwaolod," or “Lowland Hundred” elaborated by Thomas Love Peaoock in 
The Misfortunes of Elphin, Still further, the beaches, estuaries and pools of the 
Jowland afforded food supplies of considerable value, perhaps especially in 
winter. 

‘Wo thus seo that the uplands near the coast of Wales were on the whole 
far more favourable locations for, let us say, Stone Age man than were those 
farther inland, ‘Their moderate elevation, their freedom from dense woodland, 
their flint and food supplies on the beaches and in the low river-reaches and 
estuntiog, all contributed to their value, ‘The coust ulso afforded a line of inter- 
communication, perhaps permitting such spreading of implements and material as 
would account, for exatuple, for our finding a (ground) stone axe made of rock 
oocittring at or near St. David's Head (Doleritic rock) at a place near Yatrad 

Meurig in North Cardiganshire, 








4 Clark, E, Kitson, “A Prehistoric Route in Yorkshire,” Proc. Soe. Auiquarian Zi 
1911, 28, xsill, 200. sh " 
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It is beyond our present province to discuss whether fine chipping of flint 
and stone grinding are equally old) or whether the former is the older in this 
country; but it may be pointed out that the ability to grind implements down 
carried with it the possibility of population settling in greater numbers on the 
ancient hard rocks of the Bonler (Breidien, Corndon, Long Mountain, Longmynd). 

‘The general conclusion, thus far, is that the ancient population was most 
concentrated on the more extensive uplands near the coast. Now this inoludes 
the uplands near the various locations of the survival groups already mentioned 
(Fig. 6). 

1, Between the remarkable parallel valleys of Glamorganshire and Monmouth 

shire run lines of moorland top, rising, it is true, to considerable heights 
(1800 and 1900 feet in some eases), but for the most part sloping sun- 
want and seaward, and thus both warmed and kept faitly clear of trees, 
Mynydd Margam and Mynydd Gelligacr may be mentioned specially, 
Tn each case there seems ample evidence of early importance of the 
‘moorland, and of a valleyward shift of the population, 


2% Between Teifi and Towy is the upland, deeply seamed by river gorges, 
which rises into the Proseely Hills and goes out seawards to St, David's 
Head, It is mostly at a moderate height, Here again are abundant 
traces of prehistoric importance, 

8, South Cardiganshire is a most characteristic coustal upland with the same 
evidenoes of upland life, 


4, Behind Aberystwyth are characteristic fragments of the coastal plateau 
projeoting like fingers from the higher plateau inland (Plynlymon district) 
‘and possessing ridgeways, earthworks, ota, eto. 


5. The Hiracthog district of Denbighshire shows the same characteristios ax 
the above, save that its slope down to the sea is of course northward. 


It will now be perceived that the argumont may be carried a step further, 
‘Wo claim that the existence of neolithio survivala in considerable numbers in 
these districts is due to the persistence of these types near their early and natural 
Jocations, and to their valleyward movement from such locations. In other words, 
‘we claim the hypothesis of long persistence or resurgence, almost, if not quite, 
én situ, a8 the most valuable hypothesis for explaining the distribution of racial 
types in Wales, 

Tt showld be stated that, after working out these facts some years ago, we 
found that Aberoromby! and Peake® had attained a very similar point of view by 
different roads. ‘They had traced the "Bronze Age pottery” along the Downs of 


+ Aberetumby, J, Hronse Age Pottery, 1912, eapocially p81. 
® Poake, HJ. B, Memoria of Old Leicowtershire, p, 32 fr. 
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South England, and suggest that the Midlands were then almost uninhabited, so 
that the site of importance “ next” to the Downs is the High Peak. One question 
arises concerning other locations of early man, in Wales and in England as well, 
which do not appear to be characteristic spots for neolithic types nowadays, 
Such are Anglesey, the Downs of South England, the Vale of Glamorgan, ete, 
In nearly every such ease we find that the district is open to invasion, or has 
obviously been @ line of inyasion, particularly from the sea, and we shall find 
certain other characteristic types in these areas. 

Tn conclusion of this particular argument we may state that we have 
evidence of the presence of the neolithic types around the inland plateaux 
(especially in North Montgomeryshire) as well as around the coastal ones here 
disonseed, but the discussion of general distributions is postponed till the scheme 
of obsorvation now being carried out is completed, 

It should be noted that the Welsh uplands, on the hypothesis worked out 
above, would be very definitely separated from the English ones by the basins of 
the Dee and the Severn, which would act as barriers. A probable line of 
eonnection would exist between Barry and the hills near Weston, but otherwise 
the Glamorganshire hills would be very isolated from the country of the Cotswolds, 
eto, We can thus understand the moro roudily the persistence in a very marked 
dogreo of the dark, dolichoephalic people who are, without any doubt, the people 
described under the name of Silures by Tacitus, Aberoromby says that his types 
of pottery were late in reaching Wales, 

Between the Dee basin on the north and the Severn basin on the south aro 
fragmentary uplands: the Broiddon hills, the Long Mountain, Longmynd, Wenlock 
‘Edge, Brown Clee, Wrekin, Cannock and other Chases, and so on, Perhaps it was 
‘long these that influences and waves of population had to spread into Wales in 
early times, unless they care along-shore, or by sea, as they must have done in 
some cases, 

‘The fragmentary route hore suggested leads towards the North Montgomery- 
shire plateau, a ciroumstance not without interest in connection with the occurrence 
of certain types of man in the Bala Cleft (vide infin) just to the north, 

The above argument is worked out in moro detail in its general bearing as 
‘regards the early centres of population and the valleyward movement of people in 
another article.’ 


Analysis of the Tregaron District Tables, (p. 76.) 


In these tables wo give dotails of thirty-four men who belong to this distriot by 
escent, and it is at once seen that the table differs markedly from that for Llan- 
dyssul, for example, 


4 Fleure, H. J, and Whitshouse, W. E, “Early Distribution and Vallaywatd Move 
of Population in 8. Britain,” Arvhaeologia Gambrensis, 1916, a aaa 
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‘The proportions of dolichocephalic darks (index below 79) is interesting in 
comparison with that fond for Plynlymon and for Llandyssul. 





per cent, per cent. 
‘Tregaron district, 10 out of 34 = 29-4, ‘Total of darks, 11 ont of 34 
Uandyssul , 24 4 »SB=4t pw 83 yy B= TED. 
Plynlymon , 13, yp 27=s82. gy oy 1B yp TOTS 


‘The proportion of dark dolichocephals is thus much Iower than in these 
other cases, 

Tn the Llandyssul table, on the other hand, there is practically only one man 
who is entirely fair, while there are six of them on our Tregaron list Of these 
fair types one only (732) has a cephalic index below 78, showing that, as elsewhere, 
the more pronounced dolichocephaly is in Wales only rarely associated with fair 
colouring. ‘The *Reds” are the most interesting of all the groups, 





Tregaron district, 9 out of 34 = 26° per cont, 
Landyssul , 4 ,58= 69 4 » 
Plynlymon y 7 » 27=259 yy 





‘Tregaron, therefore, deserves the name of a “Nest of Red Hair,” and it is 
to be noted (see map) that red hair is nob specially marked in the country round 
abort. 

This conclusion supports popular opinion, which associates fair-red hair, 
accompanied by rather broad faces and strong zygomatic arches, with the Tregaron 
people, As to the zygomatics our measurements, perhaps, give some slight support 
to this popular belief, for whereas in the twenty-five non-red individuals the 
bizygomatic breadth is 90-1 per cont, of the head breadth, in the nine reds it 
averages 91°6 por cent. ‘This, however, is a point it would not be wise to emphasize, 
especially ax one knows how often the zygomas project because of the more or less 
sunken condition of the cheeks below. 

Tt is worth noting that seven out of the nine reds at Tregaron have indices 
of 77:0 and over, only two being markedly dolichocephalic (73'6 and 74°7), ‘This is 
ilar to what was noted for Llandyssul and Plynlymon, Six out of the nine 
have large heads (maximum length 200 mm. or over). Prognathism does not seem 
to be associated with red hair here but several of the subjects have brown flecks, at 
least, in their eyes 

Tn the case of Plynlymon district, an archeological speoulution showed one 
‘possible origin of the “Red Nest,” but the existence of well-marked fair and dark 
types side by side without marriage-barriers is a characteristic of both districta, 
Some suggest, in a tentative way; that redness of hair appears where light and 
dark are crossed, perhaps where they are crossed repeatedly; perhaps one 
particular dark type is more specially concerned, 
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‘Tavis §—Tueaaow axp Liaxppewinnevt Disraicr. 
(The letters on the map, Fig, 1, are enclosed by a broken line.) 




















Bizy. = Bizygomatie Breadth, 
Yer. H.B. = Percentage Bizygomatic Breadth to Head Breadth. 
No.} Coebatie | arent | rsadeh, | Stature | ag. | AGP | Bi. | Pee LB 
] ] 
neces 200 iss | 1630 | 6 B 145 
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a] m1 an | io | i | 27 a 1329 
8 | m4 302 ist | 1680 | 2 r 135 
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8 | wa 208 isd | 1590 | oe e 141 
a} ws 192 145 | 1% | 19 e | wr 
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| 769 199 aa | 170 | a F 140 
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: a | 74 308 wt | 1800 | 27 r Ma 
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“| 703 207 yes | a7 | adue | 7 11 
35 | 75 200 so | as | as 7 14 
a | 707 192 ass | 1625 || 20 7 138 
a7 | 91 a1 iss | aos | 2 | 138 
3 | sot ao wa | 1630 | 30 k 135 
39 | sor at us | mo | 2 « 140 
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Notes on other Characteristic Samples from Carga 


1, Neweastls Emlyn,—Our sample from this neighbourhood is unfortunately 
small, as so many of the people measured here were of mixed descent or 
immigrants, that is, had ancestors (usually grandparents) from other parts of 
Wales. Of the twenty-one accredited to our sample, eight are distinctly fair, 
te, 381 per cent., and this sample therefore offers a very marked contrast to 
that from Llandyssul, especially as there are here comparatively few native dark 
dolichocephals, At Liandyssul the native fair types were only two among 
fifty-eight, ia, 85 per cant. 

From our cards we have further sorted out eleven relating to men whose 
ancestry is traceable in part in the Newoastle Emlyn district. Of these eleven, 
four are fair, and there is the same scarcity of the dark dolichocephal. Tt is 
noteworthy, too, that reds are uncommon, one among the twenty-one and none 
amongst the eleven having this character, Among the twelve fair individuals 
only one has an index (748) below 76. 

In spite of the smallness of numbers there is thus ground for endorsing the 
current opinion concerning the local type. The district is a nest of a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed stock. The type is fine featured and well built, often tall, and the 
sygomatio arches are not prominent as they are in the Tregaron stock. (In the 
eight fair men the bizygomatie breadth averages only 878 per cent. of the head 
breadth.) In fact these Neweastle Emilyn people suggest a rather Scandinavian 
or Nordic type and they are quite distinct from most of their compatriots 
physically, so much so that they are rarely taken to be Welshmen by those who 
seo them elsewhere. They resemble the type so often found among the leisured 
and sporting classes in England, Our cards show that in several cases the 
ancestry is fair on both sides, and it is said that the type has a distinct preference 
for mating in its own colouring. 

_ A-vory tontative suggestion may be offered as to the existence of this 
“Scandinavian ” nest, but it is offered not so much as a hypothesis as to hint at 
Tines of archieological inquiry. 

Neweastle Emlyn is a hill almost isolated by the looping of the River Teifi. Tt 
is, as it were, split off from that large moorland to the north, which, in considering 
Llandyssul, we have argued was an ancient home of dark dolichocephals 
Elsewhere along the river’s course from the mouth up to Landyssul there are 
few such isolated defensible sites available for settlement. It is thus just possible 
that intruders from tho sea, penetrating up the river, might ecize this hill and hold 
their own here without necessarily having gained possession of the moorland. An 
earthwork onthe northern side of the river-mouth, on a low promontory, has 
been ascribed to Norsemen, and its features certainly suggest that it was 
possessed by owners of boats, but this is not evidence of any value, pending 
examination of some graves on this earthwork, as to provenance of the ocoupiers, 
‘Whether inquiry concerning placenames, dialects, customs, ete, would bring 





(Tables 9-11, pp.79 and 80), 
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support for the hint thrown out or whether some alternative hypothesis, perhaps 
of settlement or garrisoning by transport from Pembrokeshire, would not be 
better, is a matter that must be left for the present, 

2 Newqnay.—The little sample of cighteon men of Newquay descent has 
some points of considerable interest. In spite of its being on a coustal bay 
suitable for anchorage, Newquay is by no means distinguished for “Scandinavian” 
types, only two of our samples being refersble to this, On the other hand, eight: 
of the eighteen have cephalic indices of 80 and above, and seven of these eight are 
distinetly dark, i, 44-4 per cent. of the sample have indices of 80 and ‘above, and 
39 per cent. are “ dark broads.” 
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‘The importance of the “broad dark" clement is therefore fairly marked, but 
+the smallness of the numbers would prevent our emphasizing it if the case stood 
‘lone, Our general observation has, however, shown that a similar “coastal” nest 
‘of broad darks occurs on Pen Caer, a peninsula of fisherman-farmers west of 
Fishguard and Goodwick, and we shall find another patch of much greater size and 
importance on the Ardudwy coast, ‘The discussion of its meaning and of possible 
‘correlations may be deferred till that is considered. The complete absence of the 
markedly narrow-headed dark men from our Newquay sample is noteworthy. 

Tt may be mentioned that two other individuals were measured whose indices 
were in the neighbourhood of 84, but they are omitted as being outside our age 
limits of 19 and 65, 

‘The contrast between these two small samples is a marked one, and in 80 far 
as it ia not due to smallness of sample, and of course the sample taken at each 
place was, as usual, much larger than the list given, it is possible to suggest a fow 
points for comparison, While at both places there are persons who would 
naturally be referred to the neolithic type, at Newcastle Emlyn there is a fairly 
marked “Scandinavian” clement, and at Newquay there is a distinct strain of 
dark brachycephaly. In both cases we think the strain mentioned ia 
characteristic of the locality and, at least not in any marked degree, of places 
near by. 


(The letters on the map, Fig. 1, are enclosed by a broken line.) 
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we | age | toto | ad | 258 | sate | 2 
1 %3 T6'4 199 182 125 t 
2 20 76 04 198 1720 7 
a 2 16°65 210 161 15 P 
4 %0 187 193 us 680 F 
5 adult 788 209 188 1650 Pi 
6 19 70 196 181 1620 . 
1 2 70 300 4 1655, F 
8 49 74 195 151 1635, - 
9 20 783 104 152 1625 i 

10 6 05 195 155 680 j 

n of) 500 190 wz 164s 2 

2 4 50:3 203 163 1780 fs 

18 2 80°38 203 16t 1s & 
4 2 81-9 103 188 1985 Z 
15 2 82°7 185 153 1720 a 
16 % 8°38 185 185 1675 1 
yw |, 80 188 158 1005, s 
18 ES) B64 185 158 1790 ? 

‘Tanne 10—Neweasriz Eunys Saurne, 
(The letters on the map, Fig, 1, are enclosed by a broken line.) 

xo | age | todo | scgch | uronic | Store | ced, 
1 Ey #0 200 us 1680 B 
2 6 73°7 205 I 1806 B 
3 adule 73°8 201 us 1680 3 
4 adult w7 10s us 1880 * 
5 adult 149 195 us 1780 D 
6 a 76-0 198 149 1640 r 
7 a 703 198 181 1690 F 
8 % 12 206 158 1780 a 
9 ES 3 an 163 1670 6 
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. ‘Taste 10.—Newoasmin Ewuyy Samriz—continued, 








wo | tee | tna | Bet | Had | run, | dee 
10 a 73 198 163, 170 G 
nu 8 75 209 162 1675 G 
12 mn 32 188 M7 1705 b 
wb oO eo 189 M9 1670 b 
uw tT kis) 199 Tt 1560 H 
at a 0 205 162 1735 a 
6 adult 19°8 ig 162 115 7 
Ww 45 805 200 wi 1740 K 
w adult ae 208 164 1700 L 
ww wo Coy 190 156 75 R 

2 00 Lae 1 160, 1675, m 
a Bs 886 ‘180 8 1780 n 





‘TanLe 11.—Aputr Mex wirm Part-Axcestey av Newoastir Extn, 








No. Age. Index. Pee pend | stature, Me 
1 % 210 187 1720 D 
2 6 301 11 1m E 
3 Ey 191 Ma 1720 Fr 
4 tt 103 19 1680 G 
8 adult 185 ut 1600 s 
6 adult 193 lot 0 * 
7 49 189 M9 1670 h 
8 38 190 109 1735 yd 
o adult 193 106 1720 ke 

10 o 1968 160 1665, L 

be . 183 150° ATs L 
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‘The Caridiganshire Map (Figs, 1 and 2-5)—General Analysis, 
‘A cursory inspection of the Cardiganshire map reveals two facts =— 
1. There are distinet contres with characteristic types. 
2, There are more or less distinct regions, each with its own proportions of the 
various stocks. 
‘The distinct centres are dealt with individually above; they are enclosed in 
continwions lines on the map, 
‘The regions which seem marked out most reasonably are as follows :— 


(@) North Cardiganshire, north of the Yatwyth and Wyre valleys (these form 
‘an almost straight lino E.N.E—W.S.W. on the map). 

@®) Mid Cardiganshire, which we shall take to be the region between the 
Wyre and the Ystwyth line on the north and the Aeron line farther 
south, 

(©) South Cardiganshire, including the Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire 
sides of the Teifi valley, and the country towards Mynydd Presoely in 
North Pembrokeshire, 


‘Tho northem division includes mainly the Plynlymon moorland, together 
swith the coastal plateau which forma its western eige. We have avoided getting: 
measurements from Aberystwyth itvelf as that has been for centuries a centre of 
somewhat more than purely local consequence, though on a very sinall scale; its 
population is therefore very mixed if one attempts to inquire far back. 

‘Tho middle division includes a streteh of fairly low and generally approachable 
coast, this charncteristio appearing suddenly just south of the Wyre boundary, 
Bohind this coast is the moorland of Mynydd Bach, and behind this the swampy, 
contral section of the Teifi basin. 

South Cardiganshire is the moorland described in connection with Llandyssul, 
together with its fringing valleys leading down either to the sea or to the Aeron 
or Teifi. 

‘The Teifi valley is quite narrow from Liandyssul westward to the sea, i, the 
platonu edge comes very near to the river. 

‘The following analysis for the three districts and the county summarizes the 
faots on the map :— 


eS 
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‘Note that the numbers for each index do not include the people with red hair nor the 
people with light hair and dark eyes (marked x on maps), both of thew being given separately 
‘at the end af each list. 

Comparing the proportions of dark dolichocephals (index below 79) in the 
three districts, we notice that they form 289 per cent, in the north, 225 per cent, 
in the centre, and 312 per cent, in the south. ‘The two moorlands previously 
noticed seem to us to account for the higher percentages of north and south 
4 against the centre. 

Comparing the proportions of fair men, we notice that the percentages aro 
175 in the north, 25'S in the centre, and 135 in the south. This last low value 
would be much lower still were it not for the “ nest” of fair people at Newoastle 
Enlyn. 

‘The centre is thus noteworthy for its greater proportion of fair types and, 

Jooking at the table, we see that the distribution of cephalic index among them 

>4 tails off on either side from a maximum between 77°0 and 799, i, the range of 
variation suggests that we are dealing with one type which tends to dolicho- 
snesaticephaly, and this is the general impression one gets from a study of the fair 
type everywhere. The range of variation among the fair types in the south of 

; eee Bears SSS ooh ta ets Cha sald of in Neveonatn Holy dite. 

j Our suggestion is that the importance of this type (a widely known fact) in 
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the central section of the county is to be connected with the openness of the coast, 
‘and, for aught we know, perhaps with exchanges between this region and the 
‘Leinster coast opposite, To north and south, however, the moorland is more sharply 
marked and we get more definite and predominant ocoupation by the neolithic 
type. In the north, Aberystwyth forms almost the only reasonable entry from 
the sea, In the south the plateau comes so near to the sea edge along the 
coast and at the Teifi mouth that it does not suggest opportunities for easy 
penetration, 

Tt shoul! also be noted that the upper Ystwyth line has long been known as 
‘4 copper region, and this may have drawn adventurers in times past from the sea 
to the open coast just south of the Yatwyth-Wyre line, An interesting series of 
‘earthworks defends the flanks of this line, 

‘Tho somewhat persistent occurrence of two maxima among the dark 
Aolichocephuals, one about index 75 or 76 and one about 78 or 79, is noteworthy, 
‘ay it is a guneral feature, ‘There seems, indeed, yery little doubt that among the 
dark dolichocephals we have several sub-types, as will be disoussed in. greater 
detail hereafter. 

Reviewing the whole county, we note the following chiot points discussed at 
greater length in the preceding pages :— 

1, The importance of dark dolichocephals all over the county, but especially 

‘on and around the northern and southern plateaux. 

. The presence of various sub-types of the above (rg., around Plynlymon and 

around Llandyasal). 

. ‘The importance of dark dolichooephals on the slopes of the south plateau, 

4, The presonce of * red nesta at Tregaron and on the Plynlymon moorland. 

j. The importance of the fair type (mostly mesaticephalie) in the centre 

where the coast is open and low. ‘ 

6. The surprising character of the sample from the district around the Teifi 
mouth, ‘Here the fair type is a very small, even unusually small, 
proportion, and broad heads are also scarce, though they become 
commoner southward as one approaches Penoaer, We think that the 
near approach of the plateau edge to the river bank in this region helps 
to account for the character of this sample, which, on the whole, 
approaches that discussed for Llandyssul district suliciently closely to 
corroborate the conclusions drawn from the study of that district, and not 
to need a similarly detailed analysis, The one difference here is the 
presence of larger numbers with dark hair and light eyes, in fact 
the number of these here exceods the number with both these features 
dark, and this is of very exceptional ocourrence. 

7, The "fair nest” at Newoastle Emlyn, It would be unwise to insist on 
any hypothesis to account for this, but we may just note that it does not 
seem to us to be connected with the “fair” sprinkling of the centre of 
the county nor, specially, with the fair people so characteristic of South 
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Pembrokeshire. Ib is just possible that fair types penetrating up the 
Teifi estuary would be swamped by the platean types further down, the 
valley being so narrow, perhaps leaving the lightness of the eye as a 
trace of their passage. ‘They might, however, maintain themselves more 
easily on the isolated and long-fortified hill of cireumdenudation, on 
which Neweastle Emalyn is built, Influence of imilitary garrisons, eto, 
could Ye suggested, but that type of influence semis weak in most. cases 
and we are therefore chary of utilizing such hypotheses. ‘The spread 
of Fleming infuence from Pembrokeshire up to the centre of Cardigan 
shite is, however, a possibility (see p. 113). 

8 The little “broad-dark” group at Newquay. It should be noted that we 
have avoided Aberayron, because it is a town of recent (eighteenth- 
century) growth. 

9, The special character of the Plynlymon sample and the influence of that 
character on the types round about, 

Cardiganshire was appropriate for detailed study, not only because it was our 
home county, but olso becanse it is probably the county which is the least touched 
by recent alterations, It has now for a long time being sending ont men, in fact 
they are beyond question its chief export, 











‘Mentoxerisner, 
(See Tables 12 and 13, pp. 90-97, also Figs. 2 and 3-5.) 

Comparing our map register of Mevionethshire with that for Cardiganshire, we 
note some marked differences, (Figs 2 and 3-5.) There are no well-marked nests 
of dark dolichocephals, nor is there a nest of reds, such as there is at Tregaron, A 
table fierewith helps to make this clearer, ‘The percentage number of dark dolieho- 
cephals of the more marked variety is given below for Merionethshire and for 
Cardiganshire and North Cardiganshire, classified under the map letters, but in the 
totals for Merionethshire are included several persons who could not be registered on 
the map because of ancestral links with too widely separated parts of the county. 
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‘The high values for a and b in the case of North Cardiganshire are connected 
with the peouliarities of the Plynlymon moorland already noticed, imt the ancient 
dark dolichocephalic type is much more marked throughout the county than it is in 
Merionethshire, 

On the other hand, the percentage numbers of dark brachycephals in 
Merionethshire is considerably higher than in the other distriots just named. A table 
classified under the map letters (/-p) will show this, and will show especially that 
the percentage of these types on the Ardudwy coast (Barmonth estuary northwards) 
is remarkably high: 
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‘The coast of Northern Merionethshire may thus be considered a centre of 
“broad darks,” and may be compared with the little nest of these types at New- 
quay, Cardiganshire, while the whole county stands contrasted with Cardiganshire 
4s regards the proportion of dark dolichooephals (of marked type). 

Having found s geographical hypothesis useful in nnderstanding our Cardigan- 
shire figures, let us examine the case of Merionethshire, 

In this county, save behind the coast riear Harlech, there is little of that open 
moorland country, at reasonable elevation but above the primitively forested or 
swampy valleys, which seems to have been the natural location forneolithic man, 

In Merionothshire, for the most part, the deep-out valleys have rugged sides 
rising sharply to the rocky mountain crags, ‘The open country, under primeval 
conditions, must have been not only very high and rock-strewn, but also cold, away 
from the sea. It thus bears out our working hypothesis when wo find that the 
neolithio (Mediterranean) type is not byany means so conspicuous in Merioneth- 
shire as in Cardiganshire. The general ruggedness of some of these great valleys 
leaves ons in doubt as to whether they were afforested, but, even if they were not, 
‘they would be lines of passage rather than of settlement. 

‘The “open country” behind Harlech fronts the coast, and may be compared 
with that of South Cardiganshire. In both cases (Newquay district and this 
Ardudwy coast) we find the dark brachycephals ax a conspicuous element. Inthe 
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caso of South Cardiganshire, however, there is a large extent of open country, and 
it ultimately breaks down into a fair valley landwards,and in that valley (Llandyssul 
and Llanybyther) the dark dolichocephals are dominant. In Merionethshire, on the 
other hand, the open country of this type is limited and goes back Inndwards into 
rocky mountain country (Rhinog). 

“We therefore suggest that the early population of Merionethshire was a very 
Limited one, and that the county was first effectually ocoupied at a later stage than 
Cardiganshire, Certain types markedly contrasted with the chief ones of Cardigun~ 
shire re characteristic, and our bypothesis is that they are descendants of 
immigrants or invaders later than the fundamental and supposedly neolithic type. 
Our view would be, that while such types may have spread in both counties, they 
have persisted Letter where their inheritance could not be washed out by a strong 
indigenous strain such as was present in Cardiganshire, 

Tt we study the map-registers for the great valleys of Merionethshire, the great 
foult valley through Bals, Llanuwehllyn, Talyllyn, and Towyn, with ite brunch 
vyulley through Dolgelly, and the side valley up to Trawsfynydd, we notice a few 
peouliarities. 

1, ‘Twenty-six of the 138 men registered have noses of markedly convex out 
tine, sometimes almost regularly curved, sometimes more or Jess angulated ; theso 
fare currently known as Roman noses and can also be compared with those on 
the profiles in bas-reliof found among the ruins of the Hittite cities, 

2, ‘The men showing this character are represented by the following letters :— 


F/G GGGHHHKAIS]F]KKKKLLMmmrR 


OF these 26, 10 therefore are dark-haired with light eyes, 5 are fair. None 
of them belong to the extreme dolichooephals, and those with index 80 or 
above are about thirty-five por cont. of the sample, Outside this region the number 
cof people with dark (including medium brown) hair and light eyes in the two 
coninties chosen is practically never as high as that of more completely dark people, 
while herw itis 52 against 50, and for the * Roman-nosed "people the numbers are 
10 and 9. 

3, Among the men registered for Llannwehllyn, Bala, ete, numbering 69, no 
loss than 26 are distinctly tall. ‘Their register letters are:— 


DDDEEEc¥ F/fGHHHHHHIJkLImmN 


‘Tt will thence be noted that the Wolichooephalio side is well represented amongst 
these tall people, and that dark colouring is not very common amongst them, at 
east as regards their eyes. 

4, Among the same 69 men, 22 are short. ‘Their register letters are :— 

AbDdeefFGGHs{jJKEKKI mp 


‘There are thus 13 dark people among the 22 as against 7 among the 26, We 
‘may point out that these proportions of tall and short are very unusual in Wales. 
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‘Those ate called tall whose height is above 1750 mm. (nearly 5 feot 9 inches), and 
they are distinctly few elsewhore in our two counties, as the accompanying tables 
show. ‘Those are called short whose stature is less than 1676 mm, (about 5 feet 
6 inches), 

Tt is to bo noted in the table that the only other district which shows a 
considerable frequency of tallness is that of Neweastle Emlyn, where, as has been 
suid, the tall fair Nordie type occurs, ' 











 Distret. Tall. | Short, | Number of eases 
‘Trogaron, ot 33:0 pot cent, | 29°5 por cent! n 
Newquay ‘ ite ud 10:0 18 
Newentle Emlyn, ote. 86 4 a3, 21 
Lianadysnul et, ws m7 6 
Danbigh moorland... we 70 a 
Wala Llanuwchllyn nr} | mo oy 





Wo thus identify tall type as being characteristio of this cleft: it is not 
distinctly dark; in fact, iu most of the places named, dark eolourinig most often goes 
with short stature. For all that, it cannot be identified as fair, nor ean it be 
{dentitiod completely with the Roman-noged type. 

‘Tho most marked types ising from this region are perhaps tho fair, medium 
to brond-headod men with "Roman" noses, and usually « well-marked brow ridge. 
‘They are sufficiently distinct to be recognized by other Welshmen as belonging to 
this distriot, and hardly any other distriot is known to show them in any numbers. 
‘Thoy represent, ab any rate, an aggregation of thowe characters which are notably 
Aistinotive of the district (Plate II, 24, 2n; Plate TV, 2). 

Tt will bo usoful to give a detailed list of observations in one typtoal ease:— 








Skin fresh, eye light grey, hair light brown, slightly on the searce side of medium 
as regards quantity. Face broad but not heavy jawed. Kar distinotly 
Tange, Head longth (max. ant-post, diameter) 201, max. breadth 164, 
bizygomatio breadth 140, bigonal breadth (arigles of lower jaw) 116, 
urjoulo-nosal radius 88, auriculo-alveolar radius 84, head cirounference 
583, stature 1770 mm, Length of arm (to tip of middle finger) 775 mm. 
Length of log 917 mm. Cophalie index 81:6. ‘The height of the head 
was notable, though we did not take it as we find this an unsatisfactory 
neasurement on living heads under our conditions of work. 








1 Thrve other men in our table all have this measarement exaetly on the 1675 limit, wo 
this igare should really he higher in onder to give a true ide of the population, 
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As regards dimensions of the head, this gentleman is above the normal, the 
Tength and breadth respectively being more often in the neighbourhood of 190 
and 155, 

Tt is difficult to make useful comparisons between modern heads and prehis- 
torio crania, but it may not be amiss to note that the Cowlam skall!, though rather 
Shorter and broader, may not have been unlike this type in general character. It 
is markedly distinct from those brachycephalic skulls, bearing every mark of 
‘savagery, which have been considered too often to be the one and only “Bronze 
Age Type.” That term is fortunately giving place to the term, “Type of the 
Beaker Makers." It is permissible to suppose that the course of life in 4000 years 
hhas softened these rugged features and that our type is descended fairly directly 
from that one, 

‘The rugged-browed platyeophalic type is not one which we have found 
among our brachycephalic people, but strength of brow, large size of skull and 
Irachyeephaly associated with the strong development of the nose above mentioned 
and with tall stature are certainly characteristic of Merionethshire, and especially 
of the great cleft which reaches the sea at Towyn. 

We incline to look upon these bruchycsphals as, then, in some degree 
analogous with, ancl hence possibly related to, some of the types known as the Bronze 
Age invaders of Britain, the types which Aborcromby? associates with his " Bronze 
Age Pottery.” Iswould be better to refer to Beakers, and not to use the term Bronze 
Age, as it is increasingly believed that these people were not the bringers of Bronze? 

Abercromby shows that his potters occupied chiefly open country, lt we note 
for future reference that they did not make much impression in Cornwall. Aber- 
cromby supposes that this was becanse of extreme wetness of the climate, but we 
shall Iater on draw attention to another hypothesis, noting meanwhile that he 
allows Cornwall to haye heen toucheil after 1500 Bo, (bis date for the ultimate 
fusion of his potters with the indigenous population) by invaders, who made broad~ 
handled pottery of Armorican type. 

Te has already been shown that the proportion of dark brachycephals is 
‘unusually high in thé Ardudwy region, in which we include the coast between the 
Mawdlidach estuary and Criccieth, und into which we incorporate the vale of 
Ffestiniog, though we do this lasb with misgivings, and only because we find it diffi- 
cult to fix a dividing line otherwise. 

Tn this region wo have 113 registers on our map, and these can be clussed as 
follows:— 





¥ Greenwell and Rolleston, British Barrows, 1877, p: 587. 

= Alvereramby, J., Bronce Age Pottery, 1912, pp. 64, 110, ete. 

* Temust be remembered that men of thin type may have been present, especially perhaps 
Among the leaders, in immigrant groups subsequent to the group discussed by Abereromby. 
‘This yoint is sometimes overlooked in disesions of this, and of other, types, 
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Also two red-haired men with indices below 79 and two with indices above 80, 
and one man with the anomalous combination of dark eyes and light haix. 

With the broad darks forming 186 per cent, of the sample (index 81 and 
above), and the narrow darks (under 760) only 88 per cent. (158 per cent. in 
North Cardiganshire ; 130 per cent, in Cardiganshire genorally), the character of the 
population is seon to be definitely marked. Fair types are scarce as well. 

‘We have already noticed the same fact of preponderance of broad darks, on a 
small seale, at Newquay on the Cardiganshire map. Our general observations have 
shown us that it is characteristic of the Pencner district of North Pembrokeshire, 
and we shall find other examples of this elsewhere, Now in each of these three 
eases we are dealing with places on the coastal fringe of a moorland which was 
almost certainly open country in prehistoric times. There would thus seem to be 
something supplementary to be added to our general statement about such open 
country and its population, 

If the dark dolichocephals were found here in anything like the proportion in 
whieh they occur around the moorlands a little way in from the coast (see analyses 
of Hlandyssul table) we should be inctined to wonder whether our broad darks 
-were not merely the broader variants of the ordinary dark type of dolichocephal, 
Dut our distributional study seems to point to their being a distinct type, They are 
istinet also in that their frames are more stalwart; their stature, while very 
variable, is occasionally quite tall. It might be suggested that they are a variant 
which has arisen after the fashion in which Boas supposes types to change, but, in 
‘our general conclusions, we think it will he possible to offer an alternative hypothe- 
for the consideration of archieologists and anthropologists, Briefly, we think we 
have here traces of settlements of coastal wanderers, and we propose to examine 
and develop this view after considering other regions, 
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‘A few words should be added concerning the sample from the vale of Fiesti- 
niog, Here, owing to movements in recont years in connection with the slate 
quarries, itis not possible to be quite sure of the indigenous character of the sample, 
but we note that of the 28 people entered on the map, 13 are dark dolichocephals, 
‘a considerable proportion. There are 5 distinctly brachycephalic people (index 81 
or over), and the distriét shows no fair types with index below 80. ‘The district 
shows a characteristic “Neolithic” element appropriate near the moorlands to the 
north, and also appropriate to a more or less industrialized place, for this is the 
type which seems to resist the dangers of industrinlism most effectively. Mixed 
with this is the brachycephalic element so characteristic of the remainder of the 
county. A noteworthy feature is that not one of our 27 is tall, while 16 of the 27 
ture distinetly short. 

‘This feature is genorally known, and it is stated in the district that the bones 
of the people aresmall and set only with difficulty after a breakage, ‘This is locally 
ascribed either to the extraordinary rainfall or to the absence of limo in this slaty 
district with water probably containing humic.acids, We cannot do more at present 
than note these suggestions without comment, save that we think the industrializa- 
tion of the district and its present poverty are cardinal facts, 





‘Taste 12—Tux Guxar Cierr AND ims Brascues, 
Clarendon type = convex nose profile. 


Norm—Clarondon type is med, for convenience of printing, in place of the underlining 
‘nuployed on the map of Merionethahire (Pig. % 9-0). 
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‘Tanne 12—Tue Guxar Cuxer axp 1s Branones—eontinued. 
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Tawie 12—Tiw Great Cumrr axp 11s Brascurs—eontinued, 
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134, Caleta ie oy 59 193 100 19080 ” 
139, Dolgelly 82 100 | 158 | 1600 | 
136, Liqnuwehllyn 535 188 17 1700 N 
187, Bas... sez | aos | az | 1670 | 
46. Dolgelly and Banuwebllyn seo | ass | wr | tom | 
‘Tante 13.—Axpupwy, ETc. 
Thore from Vale of Ffestiniog marked ® 
Clarendon type'= convex nose-profile. 
wm | Gatate | Blok | Bont | seater | atop) see 
; |) a ei 
2 Ww Mo 1600 B 8 
3 2 10 1670 B adult 
4 1 Mo 1720 D adult 
5 202 0 1630 a 6 
6 108 “a 1730 a» adult 
7 08 Bs 1720 Dp adult 
8 or 1s 1670 Ca adult 
9 198 145 1¢60 e 2 
10 190 160 1643 4 saddle 
n 67 ui 1655 a 3 
ot y 7 Mo 1700 « adult 
ma 205, a3 1720 © | adult 
iw m2 We 1630 Cd 19 
b 193 M6 1650 & 30 
Uy 1903 6 1640 Ez . 
& 75.0) onl Ls ea ie 
16 6 Ms 1730 . adult 
19 6 4s 1600 ae 60 
% of a a Re 
a 1s 9 1670 t adult. 
2 a 10 im wr 6 
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TABLE 18.—AunuDwy, #tc.—continued. 

xo | Ge | Bend | Mout | stata | atapteter.| Age 
a 193 M7 18670 Fr ] a 
a 196 130 1655 F ndult 
% 19 146 1630 ° 33 
6 1 at 1720 r a 
a7 198 180 amis ' 8 
8 18s 5 1630 « 40 
0 197 ine 1730 ‘ 2 
» 199 0 1630 « 4 
n 199 49 1900 ze adult 
a 198 193 1680 G 4 
33 | 168. 103. 1095 & a 
u 0 a 1640 G adult, 
» | 10 M7 1699 es % 
30 196 152 1090 a adult 
a 187 Mo 1610 o adult 
38 107 183 1700 ¢ cS 
wo 188 146 140 ” 63 
40 1094 wt 1000 ta 2 
a 104 ah 1705, £ 46 
42 | 104 bl 1700 £ adult 
“a 101 49 1010 H dale 
“ 198 103 164, H 88 
o 200 6 1703 “ adult 
6 200 1 10% a 26 
a7 let 190 1630, a aa 
48 197 14 169% H 56 
4 108 195 1080 ” 40 
0 188 448 1070 ” 0 
OL by 16 1720 a a 
1g 188 9 1675 A 40 
58 193 153 1145 i er 
oo 198 wa 1600 i adult. 
cy | aot 14 0s J 2 
36 190 101 1685 , 40 
oT 195, 10 1655 F 3 
8 wn 158 1675 a adult 
00. 196 196 1590 i 42 
0 Ww 12 1720 a adult . 
ot 108 153 mo ; adult 
6 107 187 1195 7 2 
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wo | Certain at plead, | Stature, | Map etter.) Age. 
: 6 102 188 1690 a 0 
ot 190 1n2 1620 K 2 
9 180 148 13 k a 
6a 191 183 1960 K adult 
o 191 18 1995 kK adult 
68 ast 150 1710 Ke adalt : 
oo ast 150 1590 Kk 3 
, 7» 199 155 1700 Kk adult 
: a 184 Ms 1670 rod 7 
, a 100 109 1640 x adult : 
a 199 wt 1600 Fi By 
7 “ 180 100 1899 * Py 
7% 191 104 imo |" x 40 
™ 187 wt 1050 « 6 
7m 108 360 1685 x 6 
8 183 us 1700 x % , 
» 180 13 1700 K 20 
? ” 100 14 iy 1 Et 
a 100, 18 1040 ‘ adult 
; on 191 195 1620 L 40 
187 ase am10 t 0 
a 198 17 | not taken 1 adult 
85 189 1t 680 R adult 
80 7 Mt 90 ” 9 
87 191 196 1680 1 aadlt 
85 190 160 1090 1 38 
q “0 ao 198 180 175 ‘ 38 
00 820 180 196 1709 m 19 * 
a sa 106 161 13s m adult 
ov saa 186 158 1620 R adult 
9 a7 185 189 1690 ae dal 
4 82-7 wr 158 1645 m 2 : 
% 87 101 108 1705 ” » 
0 a7 wi 8 1620 ” adult 
7 a28 1m 4 1600 aw 4 
08 a0 18 100 1065 m tt 
9 891 180 17 1645 N 6 
100 a3 92 100 1730 a 55 
101 63:8 198 165 1680 Ny adult 
1082 saa 192 161 As10 n 65 


























a | eS [ Bea, | cute | tpn | ae 
103 83°6 199, 163 1680 N 6 
1084 83°6 183 a 1970 » adult 
105, B39 199 WT 1660, ” ot 
106 830 1868 196 108 wv oo 
a een] tr ah ee ep Viger Se RE 
10880 187 107 1605 ? ‘adult 
100 sat 189 169 170 t adult 
10 ae 188 150 1705, ioe w 
ua 851 188 160 1035 p oe 
he Bit 184 7 1085, p 0 
is | BOR 190 163, 1040, Y i adult 
MERIONETHSIIKE. 


‘The table for Merionothshire as a whote does not call for comment beyond 
that which it has received above, but ite numbers will be found useful for com- 
‘parison with those given for Cardiganshire. In onler to get as large numbers as 
‘possible we hove included, not only those registered on the map, but also others 
‘whose anestry connected the with parts of the county too widely separated to 
‘pormit of our fixing on one plago on the map for registration, 














macnn] Ba, | Bas wee 
Capa) | hay) nak DOU reels, | es, | PAE | Bas | gary | Total: 
| thrown eyes, | Tight eyen yon, 

. 2 1 o}o}| o| 5 
» ° 2 a a}o| o| 7 
a a 7 6 | 1| o| 
. 5 18 ia} 02 fo ia ae 
t 4 W u es} «} a] a 
? |g 6 10 w o}oo} 0 | 3 
TBO TY on) ° 2 " o| oo] o| 
wow. F 7 w 10 eo} 1} ofa 
80 L080" | 3 7 w | wo] 3s} a | as 
autos.) 1 mi o 3 +f a] oo} 
2102-9. om % 7 ry a] 1] 0 | wo 
4310889.) 1 3 6 a] o| of] 
‘hand above] p a 5 2 o| of} o| 9 
ry » ue) oe | a | & | a0 
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Nores on rime Sawpres rom Nonri Waxes, 

I—From Carnarvon anil Anglesey we have up to the present only about 
seventy-two cards, and, scattered over such an area, they allow us little opportunity 
for drawing conclusions, ‘This area scomed to us to be unsuitable for a first study, 
hocanse its stirring history must have implied much intermixture at times 
remote beyond all chance of tracing out. Anglesey has been a sacred centre, has 
been the goal of metal-seekers, and has suffered much from sea-raiders, Carnarve 
and Conway at once suggest interferences from without, and Carnarvonshire is 
largely composed of passes through the mountains. ‘Though Carnarvonshire has 
een the great refuge, it has not that (human) isolation which is so characteristic of 
Merionethshire and Cardiganshine, 

We note, however, n few points without wishing to emphasize them :— 





1. The more marked forms of dolichocephaly do not ocour among our sample 
and haye not been noticed by usin the population, 

2, The fairly average Mediterranean type is reasonably abundantand generally 
Aistributed, as our cards show, Direct observation seems to indicate the 
importance of Nevin as a centro for this type, 

3, The pure dark types do not seem to be common in Anglesey, ‘This is what 
‘one would expect from a consideration of the ways in which Anglesey 
must haye been affected from the sea and by Kast Ireland, eto, 

4. There appears to he a moderate sprinkling of quite broad heads, frequently 
accompanied hy dark hai, in the district south of Carnarvon (i, Clynnog, 
‘Lianllyfni, ete.) and in Anglesey. (Cf. Ardudwy Coast, Newquay, Pen- 
caer Pom., Llantwit Major, and so on,) In Anglesey, and perhaps else 
where, the broad-headed dark type has variety with long face anil 
‘pointed chin, 

5, There is somewhat more than the usual proportion of red hair in the 
county. No red-haired person measured here has an index below 75, and 
the maximum mumuber of reds, a8 of fair types, falls between the indices 
T7 andl 79 or 80, 


IL—The northern part of the English border is another district which we 
have not worked in detail at this stage of our research, for here again was bound 
to occur intimate admixture of old standing and great complexity. We happen 
to have, nevertheless, about twenty-one cards for people from various parts of 
the fall line which runs from the Trish Sea coast of Flintshire to the emergence of 
the Dee from its deep valley on to the plain, A point of some interest is notice 
able among these few cards. ‘There are six of the twenty-one who have decidledty 
broad heads (index 81 or above), and they come one and all from the region where 
the Dee emerges. Two of them are fair but short, three are dark (two short and one 
tall), one is short and has dark hair and light eyes. As we have already drawn 
attention to the importance of broad heads in the great Merionethshive cleft, we 
have thought this worth noting for future inquiry. None of these broad heads 
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thas the straight nose ; it is usually broad, and in two at least. prominent and con- 
vexly onryed or angulated, ‘The notes given under this heading are naturally not 
‘of great consequence, but may be of use in the future, and in the meantime the 
cards are being preserved (ee also below, p. 106). We think there is a strong 
clement of the Mediterranean stock in the hill population of Flint, as in that of 
Denbigh (see above, pp. 67-69). 


Westen Moxroommeysmims, 
(Gee Table 14, p. 102, also Figs. 3-5.) 


‘The county of Montgomeryshire is essentially the upper portion of the Severn 
System, and as such it is fairly open eastwards—ie, towards the English plain. 
‘The openings in this direction, as present circumstances go, are four in number. 
There is the way of the Severn itself, past Llan-y-mynech—a good line of railway 
connection, but oue which was very swampy, no doubt, in former times. ‘The way 
of Westbury is also used by the railway, but was difficult in earlier times, because 
the narrow valley is so dominated by the Breidden Hills and the Long Mountain, 
its fortified fauking hills, ‘The Minsterley Valley is very swampy, ‘Tho Mont- 
gomery, Bishop's Castle, Ludlow route for modern purposes has tho disadvantage of 
considerable rise, bub this makes it dry, and in the Middle Ages it was without 
doubt an all-important route, us the town names just mentioned testify, 

It wo go back beyond the days of valley connections we find that, whereas 
the forest and swamp of the Dee basin on the north, and that of the lower Severn 
basin on the south, must have been important barriers, the Longmynd, Long 
‘Mountain, Caer Caradoc, Wenlock Fage, the Brown Clee Hills, ete, made a line of 
partially open country which probably permitted connection between the Birming- 
hham plateau and Cannock Chaseand what is now Montgomeryshire, Montgomery- 
‘shire has this at all times been peculiarly open to penetration from the east, 
‘peaceful penetration as well us armed invasion, 

‘Westward and north-westward in the county we get up among the feeders 
of the Severn that run deep between the smoorland hills of the spreading Welsh 
plates. ‘The Severn itself comes from Plynlymon past Llanidloes, while the Carmo 
ineets the Severn below Llanidloes at Caersws, At the back, therefore, is the 
Plynlysnon country already discussed, while across the watershed at the source of 
the Carno we get into the torrent valleys that have made deep ravines in the edge 
‘of the great platesu ; this is the wild country of the Dyti System. ‘The authority 
of Montgomeryshire has spread from antiquity upand through the pass at the head 
‘ot the Carno, and has controlled that pass right away down to the focus at: its 
western endl, the town of Machyntleth, 

‘We have, therefore, on all grounds considered the Dyfi valley people along 
with those of the valleys of Severn and Carno as far down as Llanidloes and 
Caerswe, We do this the more freely because the Dyfi estuary has probably. not 
been a region of entry to any extent. It has such large stretches of bog and of 
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sand, and its northern shore is so diffioult, that one canst imagine it being used as 
the Teifi, for example, may have been, 

‘The numbers of narrow-headed men is one of the first points to he nioted, 

‘The average cephalic index for the 100 cases is 71 us against 78-0 for 1850 
Weldimen from all parts. 

The number of people with index below 73 is 9—a remarkable figure—for 
this 9 per cent., while exceeded by the figure (148 per cent.) for the adjacent 
Plynlymon: moorland and that (9'8 per cent.) for the Denbighshire upland, com: 
pares with the followin; 











North Cardiganshire generally 53 per vent. 
Central Cardiganshire COI 
South Cardiganshire 7 
Cardiganshire generally... * 6 
‘The Cleft in Merionethshire 1h oy 
Andudwy 09 
Merionethshire generally. 15 





Tn the case of the district we are now considering it seems fairly evident that 
the importance of extreme dotichocephaly is associated with inffuences frem the 
Plynlymon moorland, which has doubtless exported men gradually at most 
periods, 

The persons with dark colouring and indices of 81-0 or above only number 
2 amongst our 100, ‘This percentage compares with the following — 
45 per cent, 
58 
103 
6, 






‘Merionethshire 
Ardudwy ... 


The “ broad dark ” type is thus conspicuously scarce here. 

Broad heads generally are rather tmcommon, per cent. for this district, 
comparing with about 132 per cent. for Cardiganshire and 194 per cent. for 
‘Merionethshire. 

More important still is the unusual scarcity of people with black hair and 
dark eyes: only 4 out of the 100 show this character. ‘This compares with — 

‘Merionethshire ... 
Denbighshire upland 
Cardiganshire 
‘Wales generally 











‘A supplementary fact here is that the people with dark hair and light eyes 
are almost as numerous as those with both eyes and hiir brown or black, The 
tmumbers are $2 against 34 in 100, Compared with this we have the figures 
251 per cent, against 41'S per cent. in Cardiganshire and 35:2 per cent, against 
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42-2 per cont. in Merionethshire generally, 27-4 per cont. against 522 in Ardudwy 
and $77 per cent, against 96:2 per cent. in the great Merionethshire Cleft, Only 
the last-named district. thus has more of the “dark and light” type, and that was, 
found to be a district with a characteristic blond strain, We interpret the facts 
noticed. at Llanidloes as pointing to the influence of the blond stock, which is 
extremely important and abundant near the English border. Tn fact, one’s general 
impression from a study of Llanidloes men is that we have here a region where the 
“Mediterranean race " character is diluted with blond elements. ‘This impression, 
gained independently from the eards and from direct observation, is very clear. 

‘The red-haired people, standing at 8 per cont,, do not call for special comment. 
This is slightly above the average, but we are near Plynlymon, whieh has been seen 
to be almost a nest of reds. The people with the anomalous combination of light 
hair and brown eyes are 7 among our 100. This is an unusually high figure, 
which probably points to much crossing. 

Tlanidloes is an old market town to which ate brought the sheep from the 
moorlands round Plynlymon, and here, therefore, incoming influences belonging to 
the Severn have met the moorland influences, and we get the one type diluted by 
constant intermixture with the other. 

Tt is noteworthy at the same time that the average stature for our 100 cases is 
about 1662 mm. and for the 39 cases in the Dyfi region 1655 mm. Both these 
figures are well under average (general average 1695-1700 mm). Sixty of our 





Here again, as in the Flestiniog region, we seem to have prevalent’ lowness of 
stature, much below that noted for the Llandyssul region, for example (approxi- 
‘mately 1700 mm,), with 23 out of the 58 (397 per cent.) short and 8 (19°8 per 
cent.) tall, ‘The Denbighshire upland, again, has an approximately average stature 
for the 50 samples we have taken, but among them 24 (i, 48 per cent.) are short 
and 10 (ie,20 per cent.) are tall, Of the 10 just mentioned 6 are dark and none 
of the other 4 is pure fair, This hints that there are tall, dark (mostly dilicho- 
cephalic) men in North Wales, a type well known from general observation, and 
one which our study of Western Montgomeryshire would show does not materially 
affect the population so far south. 

‘We consider this tall, dark dolichocephal to be a type found in the ancient. 
Kingdom of Gwynedd (mainly Carnarvonshire, Merionethshire and Denbighshire), 
‘and think him rather distinct from the typical Mediterranean of South and West- 
Wales, who is somewhut shorter. 

‘The similarity between our Western Montgomeryshire region (and especially 
the Dyfi valley) and Ffestiniog and its vale in the matter of stature should be con- 
sidered by those interested as possibly correlated with the heavy rainfall and the 
dire scarcity of lime in the two districts, as also with their hard conditions of life, 
One does see tall men at Machynlleth, but it will often be found that they or their 
‘rocent ancestors are immigrants, often from Merionethshure, 
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Asatysts ror Westruy Moxtcomenysame 
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cat | aan | mac | ae | MT |, | | | 
al ‘brown eyes. | light eyes. ore 

a 1 - o 1 0 o 3 

db 1 = 1 0 1 o 4 

a o 1 1 3 o 3 7 

. o 1 a 3 2 ° 9 

z oO 2 6 3 1 2 Be 

7 2 6 oJ o 0 2 Ww 

h 0 0 6 1 0 0 Ww 

i o 2 6 5 1 a | 1 

k ° o 1 o 3 o 3 

1 o o 2 a 1 o 4 

m o o 0 1 °o 0 1 

Bi ° 2 1 ° o ° 3 

over Pp 0 o 1 0 0 o 1 

ea + ~» 32 w s 7 100 























‘Tanz 14—Woastexs Mostoommeysiime. 
‘Those who belong to the mountain district or to the Dyfi valley are marked by an 





come | at [a [mee fee ow 





Ne 
1 | ao od 130 1000 ow adult 
2 07 205, Mo 17D a a 
3 | wT 189 134 1020 A 4 
4 wa 0 a 108 a adult 
t ced 10 dat im A 20 
6 TR 16 ae 5 a adult 
7 78 bd Mw 165 a adult 
s 73" 16 “3 1085 A a 
’ 720 188 wa 165 ° audutt 
0 730 ot 10 a0 e ‘6 
nh ™ ‘201 wa 1650 B 3 
w | me aot ut 1670 » ». 
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Tante 14.—Westenn Montoomenysnrz—eontinyed. 








No | Cephalic | eet | yp, | Stature, | Map otter. | Age. 
1% 708 101 MI 1640 » 30 
MM 40 200 48 1680 o adult 
oT m1 18 137 16810 D 9 
~ 3 ws 104 at 1685 x a 
u w2 10 141 1045 D a 
8 me 100 un 1970 D a 
i "6 ws 1a 1688 * 20 
20 17 104 145 1630 De adult 
1 00 200 160 1000 r ok 4 
a2 90 196 M7 1660 B adult 
a %0 196 “7 1s ‘ 43 
4 70 188 47 175 £ 6 
2% 04 199 190 1700 r 20 
26 0-4 199 100 1598 B 2 
37 75:5 208 107 1850 Ez a 
38 mo 192 145 1675 Ez 55 
29 co 195 us 1990 e adult 
30 76-0 we | Mo 1730 x w 
a1 76-0 9 136 1615 F % 
3 To 180 137 1650 F 30 
33 02 193 “7 1620 * adult 
at 762 198 17 1630 Fr adult 
35 762 198 ur 1960 t 38 
0 08 190 140 1785 x 32 
a 08 186 us 190) r 32 
a8 709 9 137 1640 Pad dul 
} 30 wT 193 48 1670 F 3 
40 wT 17 wot 1645 F ww 
a 07 198 148 1815 ¥ 0 
a 60 109 0 1009 va ae 
43 m1 102 148 1640 o adult 
“4 7 a0 138 ry Po 20 
71 1 109 a0 a dul 
m3 107 we 1670 o 4 
a7 3 108 13 1590 Pa adult 
48 wa 181 Wo 1640 e 30 
49 Ti 186 wa 1690 # 6 
00 7 190 ua 1625 o adult 
a cr 190 108 1510 ’ adult 
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‘Tate 14.—Westeun Mostcomrrysniit—eontinued. 














wo, | Giphatic | Heed | meat, | Stature. | Map letter. Age 
2 17s ase a 1000 6 2% 
08 76 we 49 1025 * 26 
54 cia 00 160 1670 * at 
0 7 106 164 ims © 8 
6 10 100 Mh 1009 * adult 
“7 7 106 68 ir e a 
18 750 186 5 1800 4 0 
0 7 198 150 1790 ” 46 
” 74 196 188 1680 a 2 
OF 781 187 18 Wis ” adult 
68 783 10 ie 1600 A adit 
3 88 1s ua 1500 ” 0 
on 83 00 100 1635 a 30 
© m4 190 9 1730 ” adult 
oo 74 185 ty 1625 “a 4 
o 788 186 M6 1085 4 a 
6 17 188 182 1665, a adult 
o 87 188 Mi 1500 A Py 
70 788 184 146 1069 He sual 
0 780 180 Wo 1900 ” 0 
a 89 100 167 140 ” 10 
™ 89 190 130 1625 uw m 
7 780 190 wt 1705 Hu x 
7% 700 10% 164 1720 3 2» 
16 wr i 101 imo a” 22 
n 702 108 188 imo Bs 6 
8 709 187 148 1625 J » 
” m2 187 148 070 ey, adult 
w | 7 198 108 1700 rd adult 
at ws 103 158 1700 P adult 
2 705 100 181 1005 if “ 
83 06 186 148 1620 * adult 
or 706 106 196 170 , “0 
85 07 198 188 1670 R a 
80 8 168 146 1675 rr adult 
87 708 188 148 1710 3 adult 
ss | 00 194 188 1608, , duit 
80 #00 200 100 1600 Re 0 
wm | ee 180 Ms 1638 Re eo 
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‘Tasue 14.—Westens Moxtcosmnysitne—eontinwed. 
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No joes iHeet | Hod | satan, | atapiue.| Age 
a B08 193 156 1500 x adult 
Slsee fo | we | ore fore | om 
8 Lo 190 id 1065 R 28 
om SET 186 12 1560 pd adult 
9 B10 19a 188 m0 L adult 
96 a9 19 100, 1650 M 26 
oF 830 1s 16h 1685, nt adult 
| en | 0 | am | ame | am | a 
cy ae 193 161 176 ” 60 
100 ee 190 164 1675 A 30 











N.B.—Some of thove included in the above list, ar» also on the Plys 


‘Tanue 15.—Norrn Moxtoomervsume ayp tHe Beawyns, 


‘of the mou with indicus below 73. 


‘olymon lint and on the list 
































No, | Coptalle | (Heme | grt, | Stature, | Map otter. | Age. 
1 190 Mo 175 « aadult 
2 200 149 1710 a audule 
3 ws ur 1635, x a2 
4 201 wr | 107 E 2 
5 202 108 14805 ‘ 5 
6 107 190 1650 r 20 
7 104 4s 1620 F 6 
8 107 102 1705 ¢ adult 
0 108 wi 1790 rN audult 

10 ws 183 1600 « 2 

u 190 138 175 x at 

a 185 180 1700 ‘ 2 

a 101 435 1670 s 20 

1“ 180 154 1045 R 10 

16 185 1st 1090 L salut 

16 186 154 1640 uw 36 

wv 193 160 1600 m adult 

8 187 101 1635 p 20 

12 
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Nouri Moxroomnevsims ap tus Bunwrss. 
(See Table 15, p. 105.) 

‘This dificult: region of high platean, ent by numerous streams which drain 
into the Severn and Dee along the Welsh border, has not been systematically 
‘worked at the present stage, but a few cards obtained draw attention to interesting, 
details. a 

“Most of these people belong to the little market towns of the valley junctions 
rather than to the high platean itself, and it is interesting to notice that, of the 
18, 8 have cephalic indices of 80 or above, while 7 have indices of 81 and above. 
In noticing the English border farther north, we found 6 out of the 21 samples 
had decidedly broad heads, and these all came from near the emergence of the Dee on 
the English plain (p. 99). We therefore link that observation with onemade here, and 
draw attention to these tributary valleys of the Dee and the Severn in south-east 
Denbighshire and North Montgomeryshire as apparently possessing a broad-heailed 
strain of some importanee, We do not think that two small random assemblages , 
(cards from people mensured here and there, mostly outside this area) would be 
ikely to show this character, the sume in both cases, if there were not some general 
fact behind it, We believe that, as in the hill-country of Flint, so here also, we 
should find « fair proportion of the Mediterranean stock on the moorlands, but we 
imagine that so high and bleak & moorland would be only sparsely inhabited above 
natural forest-level in Neolithic times. ‘The brond-headed element probably stands 
in some relation to that which is so characteristic of the great Merionethshire 
cleft, but at any rate the type of nose so noticeable there is found in only one 
(marked by an asterisk) in this region. 

‘This problem of the broad heads ie one which is very difficult to study in 
‘Wales alone, and it should be merely noted for purposes of comparison after more 
thus been done for the ethnographical mapping of England, 





Tax Montoowenysimme Borpet, Rapxon, axo Buecksocx, 

‘These have not yet been dealt with systematically, as the problem here is 
undoubtedly one of comparatively recent admixtures with types across the border. 
‘The fair element in the population is reasonably well marked everywhere, and long- 
Jheaiedness is dominant, but there are large numbers of the Mediterranean stock, 
Tn fact, the border may be considered to have the same general character as that 
noted for West Montgomeryshire, but with less of the pure and extreme Mediter- 
ranean type and more of the markedly fair type. This last is especially noteworthy 
in Brecknock, where are found many tall, fair men, some with broad heads. 

“We look upon the Welsh basins of Severn and Wye as zones of penetration of 
amedinm-headled, well-built, fair types into Wales, but whether they can be said to 
represent the Ordlovices, whose country they inhabit for the most part, or the Bry- 
thonie-spealking conquerors of Wales, is more than we could say. The question 
48 discussed at greater length in a subsequent section. 
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Canuanrnessiine, 
(Soe Tables 16 and 17, pp. 108-112, and Figs. 2-5.) 


Our work has not covered Carmarthenshire very completely, but we have 
filled about 200 cards in the county: 84 of these cards relate to people with 
ancestry entirely in the districts of the Rivers Gwendraeth and Loughor, chiefly in 
Pont-y-Berem, Cross Hands, Felinfoel and other villages near Llanelly ; 53 cards 
relate to people who belong entirely to the Towy valley ; and another 53 belong 
to the other parts of the county, a certain number coming from the region of the 
Taf and its feeders, It will be remembered that what is strictly the moorland 
region of the north and especially of the north-west of Carmarthenshire has been 
Aisoussed in connection with South Cardiganshire, and has been enid to possess an 
important clement of the Mediterranean race type, 

‘That: type is’ present throughout the county, needless to say, but neither its 
purer nor its extreme types are common in the areas here studied. Only 3 
among 190 (84+53+53) have dark hair and eyes and cephalic indices below 73 
(i, 1-6 per cent), a8 against 5 among 114 (or 4-4 per cent.) in North Cardigan- 
58 men among our 190 have eyes and hair dark and head indices under 80 
27-9 per cent.), as against 169 among 529 (or 31:9 per cent.) in Cardiganshire, 
‘This percentage difference is not very well marked, but when we come to the 
people with black hair and dark eyes and cophulic index helow 80, we find only 8 
among our 190 (ie, 42 per cent), ‘This compares with 8-2 per cent. (approxi- 
mately) for Cardiganshire, but we must remember that the northern plateau of 
Carmarthenshire is treated with Cardiganshire. The corresponding figure for 
Denbigh and Flint is 12-1 per eent,, for Merionethshire 8 per cent. approximately. 

South Carmarthenshire may thus be said to show the Mediterranean type, 
but in a somewhat diluted form; we have many with light eyes, and the blacker 
fas well as the more extreme long heads are rather scarce. ‘The average height 
(about 1660 mm.) of these long heads of dark colouring in south-east Carmarthen— 
shire is well under the general average for Mediterranean types in Wales (about 
1690-1605 mm.). In fact, we are hore dealing with the well-known Sonth Wales 
or Silurian type, so important in the coal valley population of Glamorganshire 
and Monmouthshire, 

‘The pure fair type is fairly well and generally represented, but its distribution 
oes not call for special comment so far as our experience goes. ‘The reds are a 
very important group, numbering 25 among our 190 cards, ‘These reds are com- 
paratively scarce in the Towy valley, numbering only 4 among 53, so that there 
fare no less than 21 among the 137 others. ‘This is 15°3 per cent, as against 
73 per cent, for the county generally. In the Tregaron district we found a 
distinct red nest, likewise at Plynlymon. In the Carmarthenshire case it is more 
difficult to fix a locality. Some of the reds occur along the mountain roads across 
the hills from Tregaron, several come from the villages near Llanelly (13 per cent. 
cof the local sample}, and some belong to the Tuf district, We should therefore 
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fncline to state that the coast region of Carmarthenshire, and perhaps the west: of 
the county as well, was to some extent a nest of reds, though not in so marked a 
degree as the other neste identified. ‘The reds here might well be the result of 
Jong-continued crossing between the well-warked fair and dark elements, General 
observation supports the view that there is much redness in the Taf valley. 

‘The broad heads (index 81 and above) number 17 among our 190 (iu 
80 per cont:), us against 11-1 per cent. for Cardiganshire and 147 per cent. for 
Merioneththite—ie, the munber is rather low, but it is noteworthy that the small 
sample from the Towy valley has a considerable portion of broad heads; they 
‘nuniber 7 among the 53 (i, 132 percents). ‘This is an indication which general 
observation confirms. 

On the whole, therefore, we should say that, as might be expected from its 
extensive prohistoric moorlands, Carmarthenshire has a good foundation of 
Mediterranean stock, but this stock is much mixed with fair types, probably 
coming in coastwise or from the sea. ‘There is characteristic red type found 
round Llavelly, in the Taf valley and elsewhere, but it is rate in the Towy valley. 
‘This last rogion—a fertile vale which is also part of a long through-route through 
Wiales—has w characteristic broad-headed element which is not found in any 
numbers in the rest of the county. 

‘The very remote districts, such as the upper valleys around the Black Moun 
tains—eg,, near Llyn-y-fan-fach—wonld probably yield some extreme examples of 
dark, lovg-headed types, if systematically searched. One might even find the 
traces of possible Paleolithic character noted by us for Plynlymon. 
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Ib is felt that the ethnographical problem of Pembrokeshire, Gower and the 
Vale of Glamorgan differs deeply from that of the remainder of Wales, and would 
need, even more than this latter, a knowledge of the ethnography of England for 
its solution, ‘These are areas which have heen visited by Dolmen-builders, Bronze 
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Age traders, immigrants from Treland, Sea-Rovers, Normans, Flemings, Huguenots, 
‘and probably even others, anil to distinguish them anthropologically, especially as 
regards the many varieties of broad heads, would bea task of extreme difficult 
Probably a distributional study of fair types will show that they are abundant in 
South Pembrokeshire and patchily distributed towards the north as far as the Tine 
of the Rivers Ystwyth and Wyre. 

‘Needless to say, the Neolithic stock or Mediterranean race is well represented 
‘even on the south coast, for the moorlands are ceaséleis exporters of men, but in 
those districts which are purely agricultural that ancient stock is by no means 
<0 dominant as it becomes in industrislized or coal-mining areas, such as that 
north of Gower. 

These localities have a considerable fnir-haired element with indices for the 
most part between 75 and 80, and there are also dark, broad-headed people in cou- 
siderable numbers near the Sonth Glamorgan coast and elsewhere, but the detail 
cannot be worked out at present, 

“We incline to think of the Anglicizing of these regions as the result of the 
adoption of English as a lingua frunes between the various elements mentioned, 
at some time when human locations were brought into general relation with one 
another, a3, for example, through the building of the Norman and Plantagenet 
castles at stations along the through roads of the South Welsh coast-lands. 

In considering the linguistic boundary one must remember the former wood 
and swamp condition of vales intervening between the coast occupied by immi- 
grants and wanderers and the aboriginal moorlands above. 

Reference should be made to Dr. Beddoe’s! summary on Pembrokeshire. 








Summary of Tyres xp Disramurioss 1x WaLEs. 


1. The fundamental type is certainly the long-headed brunet of the moorlands 
and their inland valleys, He is universally recognized as belonging to the Mediter- 
ranean race of Sergi and as dating back in this country to early Neolithic times, 
Close analysia reveals varieties of this type as follows :— 


(a) A Mediterranean type with head length about 204, head breadth about 
15% mm,, cophalie index shout 75, occiput well marked, but glabella not 
very prominent, nose straight, complexion inclined to swarthiness. Skull 
form usually ellipsoid or ovoid (Sergi types). Hair and eyes very dark, 
Stature about the genoral ayerage—i, about 1690 mm, This type is 
highly characteristic of the inland valleys around the “prehistoric moor- 
lands" of South Cardiganshire, North Pembrokeshire, and North Car- 
marthenshire. We think it represents a Mediterranean type with a 
possible truce of older types. (Plate I, 2a and 2s, and perhaps Plate IV, 
4, and Plate V, 6.) 


1 Beddoe, The Anthropological History of Europe, pp. 145-181 (1018 edition). 
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(®) A Mediterranean type with head lougth about 196 and head breadth about 
153—ke, a type with occiput less prominent than in the preceding one. 
Cophalie index about 73, beloid form of the skull probably most 
characteristic. Nose straight; pigmentation of skin, hair and eyes, 
epecially the last, less marked than in No. 1 (a), especially, among males, 
Stature rather lower that in No. 1(a). A rather smooth contoured head 
and face variety of this type, and, to some extent, of No. 1 (a) is the 
characteristic Silurian type s0 well known from the valleys of the 
Glamorgan and Monmouth hill-country, aud it is found also around the 
small moorlands farther west. Under healthy conditions this type may 
have a fine fresh colour. We think the darker representatives of this 
type, with high absoluto head length, the most typical members of the 
Mediterranean stock. ‘Those with rather less pigmentation show a 
characteristic dilution of other charavters; they are only very rarely 
‘prognathous and the occiput is not well marked. 

© A Mediterranean type with narrow head, say 198 mm, by 148 mmm. (ie, 
cephalis index rather below 75) with rough features and especially rather 
prominent check bones. ‘Tho forehead is well developed, the occiput 
moderate, the head rather high, prognathism not general, stature variable 
‘nt inolined to be above the average, and general build somewhat: loose, 
Some persons with these general characteristics have black lank hair and, 
especially if they happen to be slightly sallow, they inevitably: suggest 
the Mongolian and, more especially, a Japanese-noble type, Some such 
type interested Beddoe! and from some of his photographs which we have 
seen it might be the same as ours, but he says his type is probably 
related to that of Furfooz or Grenelle, ‘These Neolithic European stocks 
wore, however, broai-heided! so we doubt this identification. Beddoo 
calls the type “ Mongoloid,” and notes 24 instances with cephalic indices 
varying from 72 to 86 and averaging 78-9, On the whole we are, there- 
fore, inclined to reject Beddoe's homology of his “ Mongoloid” typo with 
those of Furfoos and Grenelle, We do this all the more because we do 
not find the “Mongoloid ” character to any extent associated with broad- 
headedness, 

‘This character is one which is difficult to study, as it is a matter of 
very fine shades of difference, and we should not be averse to dropping 
the term * Mongoloid” altogether. If we have at times set out to look 
for Mongoloids we have found rather too many, and we are inclined to 
think that we have to do with a type which hus the eyelid opening 
engthened out laterally, probably in correlation with strong growth of 
the zygomatic arches. We may note here Boyd-Dawkins’ surmise? that 





1 Beddon, J Races of Britain, 1886, pp. 813. 
5 Déchelette, J., Manuel @Archéologie, 1912, vol 5, p. $83. 
4 Boyd-Dawhing, W,, Case Hunting, 1874, p. 303 ; Barly Man in Britain, 1980, p. 233. 
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the modern Ekimo, classified under the Teiotrichi and mostly dark and 
ong-heailed, are related to one type of Western European Paleolithic men* 

The question of a possible homologiztion with the type of Cro- 
Magnon and Taugerie Basse is worth raising. ‘The type individual had 
‘an inilex of 74 on the skull (75% on the living head), but his measure 
ments were all very large*—maximum length 203 (212-13 with tissues) 
maximuin breadth 150 min. (159 with tissues), Not all Aurignacian types, 
however, reach these figures, which are very exceptional, though approached. 
‘by one at least of the tall, dark long-heads on our Denbighshire list, 
(See pp. 67-68.) 

‘The height of the head, the prominence of the zygomatic arches, the 
tendency to surpass the average in stature, the well-developed forehead 
‘and moderateness of the brow ridges are all points of likeness, but are 
stated without a desire to emphasize « point, which must remain doubtful 
for the present. 

In this connection it is interesting that this type, or these types, occur 
espetially in North Wales, so far as our present information goes. ‘The 
‘Noolithie settlement areas of North Wales are for the most part small moor- 
Jands, and are isolated in many cases by what must have been formidable 
barriers in the shape of deep wooded ravines, The Neolithic settlement 
‘areas in South Wales, on the other hand, are larger, lower, more contiguous 
and continuous, and much more sunny. In the former we might expect, 
perhaps, to find old stocks shut in and protecting themselves by wilful 
isolation (gee p. 145, re folklore), whereas the latter might more easily 
receive and absorb suocessive waves of immigrants. ‘The latter might 
thus have very typical average Neolithic people; the former, as also any 
patches of special poverty and isolation in the south, might, on the other 
aud, show remnants of early Neolithic immigrants, among whom might 
even be surviving descendants of Palwolithie types. (Plate V,5,doubtfully, 
and Plate TV, 4, very doubtfully; both of these are Mediterraneans with, 
zygomaties well marked.) 

(d) A Mediterranean type which seems to resemble the Borris skull as already 
discussed on pp. 62-63 (Plate I, 14, 18, Plate TV, 6, Plate Vy 1,2). This 
type ischaracteristio of the Plynlymon moorland, an isolated, impoverished, 
leak moorland, impoverished probably still further within historic times 
through completion of the replacement. of its forest by peat, Tt has 
‘already been mentioned that Borlase* found an Irish skull of this type 





+ Testnt, “Squelette de Chancelade;* Bull. Soe. Anthrop. Lyon, VILL, 1880. He draws 
attention to resemblances between the Chancelade man and the Eskimo, in the height of the 
arrow head, the length of the face, the great breadth of the zygomatic arches, and the very 
short stature. ‘The Chancelade face is very different from that of Cro-magnon man. 

+ Keith, A, Antiquity of Man, 1915, p. 54; Ieliquiae Aguitanicae, 1880-75, pp. 121 fl. 

3 Laing, &, and Husley, T. 1, Prehiatorie Remainx of Caithness, 1808, yp. 125 Mf 

4 Borlans, W.C, Dotmens of Ireland, 1897, pp: 022 
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Velonging to the early centuries of our era, and it is generally surmised 
that there are survivals of this type in modern Ireland, Its ultimate 
iomologies remain doubtful, the brow recedes too much for us to 
approximate the type to most of the Anrignacian akulls known, and there 
are many objections to the assumption of Neanderthaloid relationships 
save, perhaps, of a very distant Kind. ‘The rather striking resemblance 
to the Galley Hill type is less valuable than it might be, because the 
period of the Gulley Hill skull is matter of dispute, and if that skull is 
yeally Chellean, as is sometimes claimed, that period is too far off to make 
a claim of kinship of much value, 

Rice Holmes! bas @ useful note on this point, which we quote 
here:-— 

* MAL de Quatrefages and Hamy affirm that the Neanderthal race 
hhns left a permanent imprint on the population and refer to 
various skulls of the Neolithic and later periods which resemble 
amore or less closely that of Neanderthal. Moreover, it is gener- 
ally admitted that even at the present day a few individuals 
hore and there belong to the same type, But it does not follow 
that these persons to whom Dr. Beddoe and M. Hamy refer 
were descended from mien who lived in Britain in the Paleo 
lithic Age.” 

‘Keith? and other modern workers would not agree with the idea that 
itis the Neanderthal race which influences modem types. All that is 
really meant is a long-headed stock with rough features, strong brow 
ridges, ow receding forehead, and head measurements all large except the 
auricular height. 

(®) A Mediterranean type with reminiscences of negroid character, perhaps 
suggesting links with the Paleolithic nogroids described by Verneau’ from 
the Grottes de Grimaldi, ‘This type is rather small, shows marked doli- 
chocephaly, often without large measurements, has dark eyes, black hair, 
‘which is closely curled, a rather broad nose and short stature. We have 
‘met only the slightest traces of this type, and think it wise to do no more 
than mention it at the present stage (Plate TV, 6). 

Other types found in Wales include the following -— 

%, Nonie and Nordio-Alpine types. These grade into one another so closely 
‘that it is difficalt to make more exact subdivisions, It will be noticed in our 
tables that the cephalic indioes of fair types vary within broad limits, but thet the 
numbers with indices under 76 or over 81 are often small. Here and there some 
upward extension of this limit is traceable, and we think it would be noticed on 
the Welsh border and in Brocknock, We tentatively subdivide as follows :— 

1 Holwus, T. Rive, Ancien Britain, 1907, p: 385: 

* Keith, Ay Antiquity of Man, 1918, pase. 

2 Vernean, R, Les Grottes de Grimaldi” (Baoussé-Roussé, L'Anthropalogi, 1906), 
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(a) A type with light brown or fair hair, eyes which are often bine and only 
rarely brown flecked, considlerable strength of brow and of jaw and chin, 
good features, meaaticephaly as a general character, frequent tall stature. 
Newoastle Emlyn is well-marked nest of this type, and it is somewhat 
characteristic: at Towyn, Needless to say, it is very marked in several 
Jooalities in South and South-west Pembrokeshire. ‘This type seems to 
be the local version (Plate TIL, 1, Plate TV, 1) of the Nordic type so far 
‘as we can judge from a comparison of our results with the conclusions of 
G. Retzius! 

(2) A somewhat heavier variant of the above, with shorter head than the 
above and extremely tall stature. ‘The cephalic index would be above 
‘80 in many eases, on the living head. ‘The face hair of the men is usually 
rough. We think these men will be identified to a considerable extent 
‘on the Welsh border and suspect that, mixed with 2 (a), they may repre- 
sent the Brythonic wave of immigration into Powys (see pp. 142-147), 

(© The Borrehy, or Beaker-Maker ‘Type (Plate TI, 24, 20, Plate TV, 2, and 
@) Plate V, 3,4). Probably tall and often fair, light eyed, broad headed, 
short faced. ‘There seem to be darker grades of pigmentation, as might 
be expected if we are right in surmising that we are dealing with a cross 
between broad-headed and rather dark Alpines on the one hand, and 
longer-headed fair Nordic types on the other, The convex nose-pratile 
‘occurs frequently, ‘The brows are well marked, and the fine forehead 
usually recedes considerably. ‘The type is discussed at greater length 
on pp. 86-87. Tt is characteristic of the long cleft from Corwen via Bala 
to Talyllyn and Towyn. 





8 Not very oommonly seen. Dark, bullet-headed, short, thick-set men, of the 
general type denoted by the term Alpine and more exactly, perhaps, hy the term 
Covenole. Tt has seemed to us that there are several representatives of this type 
among the inhabitants of the North Montgomeryshire valleys leading down to the 
English border, but there cannot be said to be any “nest” of them as yet known, 
‘We feel the neotl of & survey of English types Vefore discussing this in more detail. 

4. Powerfully built, often intensely dark, broad headed, broad faved, strong 
and square-jawed men characteristic of the Ardudwy coast, the South Glamorgan 
coast, the Newquay district (Cardiganshire), Pencaer in North Pembrokeshire and 
other places, The stature would seem to be about average, but some individuals 
‘are very tall indeed (Plate II, 14, 1»). A further discussion of this type will be 
found on pp. 89 anil 187-142. 

Note—In addition to the above types we have the following — 

(@) Rather tall, powerfully built men with large, broad, high heads, high fore- 

heads, strong eyebrows, usually medium brown hair with light eyes and, 
+ Retzius, Gustay, “ The go-called North European Race of Mankind," Journ. Moy. Authrop, 
Inst, xxxix, 1908, p. 377, 
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frequently, @ rufous beard. These ocour chiefly along the coasts. Tt 
would seem that the type is some variant of No. 2 above, possibly with 
No, 4 also influencing it 

(8) Fair, medium to broad headed men with slight rufous tendencies, found 
in South-west Wales. Often less powerfully built than (a), features less 
strong in most cases (Plate TV, 3). 

(@ “Red” people, that is people with distinetly red hair, and not merely a 
suggestion of redness in what is really a fair type. ‘These people typic~ 
ally have strong zygomatic arches with w sinking of the cheek below the 
arch, ‘The chief centres for these are the Plynlymon moorlands, the neigh- 
bourheod of Tregaron (Cardiganshire), the Taf, and possibly the Gwen- 
draeth regions of Carmarthenshire. There are, no doubt, other looalities 
not yet sufficiently determined, but this type seems scarce in most. parts 
of Merionethshire. Tt is claimed to exist also in North and North-west 
Denbighshire, and we hope to disonss this in a future paper. 


This distribution does not suggest that the “red type” is an independent one, 
‘and it may possibly he a result of persistent crossing, but for further elucidation 
of this point study of pedigrees and family portraits will be very necessary. A 
cephalic index of less than 75 is nov at all common amongst red-haired people in 
‘Wales, and this of itself suggests that the red type is in some way related to the 
fair type, (Nordie, see No. 2 above.) 

Tn the next section of the paper an attempt, which will necessarily be some- 
what apeoulative, will be made to suggest certain hypotheses as to race history in 
‘Wales and in Britain as @ result of our Anthropometrical Survey of Wales, and 
correlated archeological and geographical study. Itshould, however, be understood 
beforehand that no claim is made to identify a Goidelic or a Brythonic or a more 
generally Celtic type, These are names in linguistics, and it is dangerous to apply 
them in physieal anthropology. From descriptions in the Mabinagion it would 
seetn that the princes and princesses were often distinguished by their yellow, 
‘golden, or fair hair, 20 that, possibly, the general mass of the people was dark at the 
time when the Celtic romances were gaining their definitive shape, é., tho" Mixed” 
race conditions of the population certainly go extremely far back. It may, in 
fact, be wondered whether either branch of Celtic-speaking invaders, or even the 
Bronze Age invaders, if these latter were pre-Celtic, wore pure stocks, 

Reference will be made in the sequel to most of the types above listed and the 
numbers will be given for reference. 

Nothing will be said, however, of No. $ (the Alpine-Cevencle type). Tt would 
pe interesting to hunt for it among the upper enils of valleys of Shropshire and the 
‘Welch border generally. ‘The * Red Type will also be neglected, ws the accepted 
hypothesis is that it is not an independent type but may arise anywhere as a result 
of crossing, and more evidence is necessary for re-discussion. 

‘A few points of general interest may be noted here. Types 1 (a) to 1 (¢) eon- 
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tribute considerable numbers to the ministries of the various churches, possibly in 
part from inherent and racial leanings, but partly also because these are the people 
of the moorlands, ‘The idealism of such people usually expresses itself in music, 
poetry, literature and religion rather than in architecture, painting, and plastic 
arts generally. ‘They rarely have a sufficiency of material resources for the latter 
activities, These types also contribute a number of men to the medical profession, 
for somewhat similar reasons no doubt. 

‘The successful commercial men, who have given the Welsh their extraordi- 
narily prominent place in British trade (shipping firms for example), usually 
Yelong to types 2 or 4, rather than to 1, as also do the great inajority of Welsh 
members of Parliament, though there are exceptions of the first importance. 

‘The Nordic type is marked by ingenuity and enterprise in striking out new 
lines. ‘Type 2 (c) in Wales is remarkable for governmental ability of the 
administrative kind as well as for independence of thought and eritical power. 





‘Tax Bruxovocy or Sour Brivais 1 coNsectioy wrrn THE FouECoIXG 
Opsenvat 

In spite of the fact that the questions of British Ethnology have been diseussed 
so often, we think it incumbent upon us to sketch out a synthesis of the popula- 
tion of South Britain, in relation to our work. Tn order to reduce the length of 
this portion of our statement within manageable dimensions, we ask readers to 
xefer for previous discussions of the questions involved to -— 

Keith, A., Antiquity of Man, 1915. 

Holmes, T. Rice, Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Tulins Cuaar, 1907. 

Dichelette, J., Manuel d'Arehéologie, 1912-14, Paris, 

Dottin, G, Manuel Coltiyue, Ind Edition, 1915, Paris. Ed. Champion. 












Our summery will give only a minimum number of references to Titerature, 
and we hope that this will not be misinterpreted asa neglect of previous authors— 
is rather a tribute to the comprehensiveness of treatment in the general studies 








in imagination the Britain of early prehistorie times, after the end of the Toe Age 
atany rate. On the question of the continuity of Paleolithic and Neolithic life in 
or near Britain our work has. only a very slight bearing, which we may mention 
Driefly. It has been inferred above that among the Neolithie types in the popula 
tion thereare,for example in North Wales (Gwynedd), what may be marked traces 
of the Cro-Magnon (Aurignacean) or other earlier stocks, and their locations are 
related to some of the smaller and poorer woorlunds, places of refuge and of 
isolation (10 in list), We havo also hinted at certain, perhaps very ancient, relation 
ships for our Plyulymon variety which probably exists also in Ireland (1d in list), 
‘These types may be the remnants of some early Neolithic immigration up from the 
South (Gaul), for such immigration would include“ Palwolithio sweepings"; but the 
you. XLv1, K 
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probability tliat we have actual nests of these ancient types fairly readily distin- 
guishable from the average Neolithic stocks seems to lint that there was 
continuity of life from Paleolithic to Neolithio not very far away from Britain to 
say the least, Peake suggests! that possibly the finds at Cissbury and Grimes’ 
Graves may be interpreted as survivals of Paleolithic life in early Neolithic 
times, and he wdds’some interesting notes about survival of types, with which on the 
whole weare inclined to agree. 

It is fairly gonerally agreed that even if the Paleolithic period graded into the 
Neolithic without « break, whether actually in Britain or in some region near by, 
the serious adaptation of Britain to human needs began with Neolithio immigration, 
for if Palwolithio man was a mere wild hunter, spreading more or less in Britain in 
the warmer intervals of a Glacial Age, his numbers smust ave been very small. 
Tndleod, allowing that some parts of Britain were perhaps mere Tundra atthe best, 
‘one may imagine, with some show of reason, that ouly in favoured periods (such us, 
perhaps, the Ausignacean) would the population have reached, at a rough estimate, 
four figures, A lunting population is bound to remain very sparse. 

Tt will, therefore, be advisable to picture first of all the relations of Britain 
and Western Europe in early Neolithic times, 


The Neolithic Immigration into Britain, 

‘We may think of the Mediterranean region and even the Suhara enjoying a 
fairly cool climate while the ioe still spread over Britain, and then. wo imagine the 
northward shift of climatic belts asthe ioe diminished and disappeared. With this 
shift went a corresponding human migration, for the north of Afriea would Lecome 
drier and less fit for man, and the country redeemed from the ice would become 
more suitable, 

‘The ways northward from the Mediterranean region must, have been somewhat 
limited at first, ‘The Alps would long retain their ice sheot and thus remain inhos- 
pitablo, so would the Tilyrian Mountains, the Balkans, and the Carpathians. The 
chances of northward migration in early times from the Eastern Mediterranean or 
the Adrintio would thus be restricted, and the limitations would be found to be still 
greater if the physical conditions (eg, a possible large cold inland take in the 
‘Hungarian basin) were worked out in detail. 

Farther west the window between the Alps and the Pyrences offered some 
opportunities, but the valloy of the Rhone would probably not be used. Even 
5 late as the Tus ‘Tine period the Ithone valley was ouly just coming into use, "A 
Vépoque dela Tine Ie commerce massaliote (is, of Marseilles) mit la Gaule centrale 
en relation régulitre avec Ia Méditerranée, mais auparavant oe n'est pas par la 
allée du Rhine que les influences helléniques se ont exeroée sur les Celtes; c'est 
par la yoie des Argonautes; 'est-i-lire par les vallées du Po et du Tessin ot par les 
acs de ln Suisse,” ‘This summary by Décholette® gives the substance of views he 








1 Peake, H. J.B, “The Exvavations at Gritues’ Graves," The utiquary, 1018, pp. 875 
£ Dichelotte, J, Manuel Ut Archéologie, 1012, ti, p. 589 aud pp. 580-7. 
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has argued out with many references to literature, and they need not be argued 
afresh, for, as far as the Rhone valley is conceruell, there is little difference of 
opinion, An imaginative reconstruction on the spot of post-glacial forest conditions 
in the Rhone valley from Lyons down to beyond Valence helps one to realize what 
efforts were needed before that region became other than a barrier to human inter 
course, and one realizes the separateness of the Halstatt culture of the Cote d'Or 
from contemporary allairs on the Mediterranean coast of Provence, ete. Peake! has 
gathered independent evidence for the early separateness of the Provengal region 
from the Saone region which is fairly convincing. 

‘The more westward route, however, along the northern flank of what afterwards 
became the gate of the Carcassonne, was largely along Les Causses, a limestone 
country and therefore bare and open, ‘This north-westward route from Narbonne, 
probably slong the windswept and thus bare western brow of the great 
‘Massif Central of France, is marked out as one of the ancient: tracks of mankind, 
North-westward it would utilize the low, but bara, uplands of La Gatine, and so it 
‘would reach Brittany and Le Cotentin. 

Tn addition to this line of migration there woul ilso be a possibility of move- 
ment along the ooast of the Therian Peninsula, but it will be generally allowed that 
the Neolithic period must-have advanced far hofore that route oould lead men in 
any numbers to Brittany. We are not aware that anyone would say that the 
strictly northern coast-line of Spain has changed yery much in Inman times, and 
consequently the possibilities of migrations towards France would probably be 
fairly limited. Much of the interior of Spain was doubtless bare, and this must 
naturally be remembered as giving opportunities for movement. But if any north- 
ward movement pasted the perennial barrier of the Pyrenees at the exstern end 
it would simply come into the Narbonne-Brittany line already discussed. The 
possibility of movement around the western ond of the Pyrenees and then up the 
Biscayan coast of France is thus the one alternative. For long time the Landes 
of South-west. France have been an important hindrance to movement, butit would 
‘be easy to argue back too far on such a point, 

Tt will be remembered that Ripley? argues for the survival of the “Cro-Mag- 
‘non type in largo numbers along the plateau edge and just off it, in the Dordogne 
county (Perigueux and Angouléme). We think it probuble from the maps he gives 
that the Mediterranean race may be more prominent in Médoc and other coastal 

Jistriots of West France than his statements tead one to think, but, at all events, 
his collation of observations so far strengthens our main point, which is the impor= 
tance of the Narbonne-Brittany line of movement: from very remote times. 

We thus have people spreading from the Mediterranean along one way or the 
other, anil principally no doubt along the way we haye discussed, reaching the south 
shores of the English Channel, and doubtless getting to Britain, whether across a 





} Peake, H. J.B, “The Early Bronze Age in the Lower Valley of the Rhone,” Rerue 
@Ethoographie o de Socidlogie, Pais, 1914, pp. 57-64. 
2 Ripley, W. Z, Races of Ewrvpe, 1800, pp. 163-179. 
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then dry-Jand portion of the Channel, or across a strip of water possibly much 
narrower thin it is now. 

Thereis no dispute about the ancient population of the Mediterranean littoral, 
apart from the Balkan Peninsula; it petsists in most distriots and is dark, long- 
headed, oval-faced and short, The facial contours are often smooth, We may thus 
‘suppose that it was this type, with Paleolithic admixture from the central plateatt 
of France, that brought Neolithic eulture to Britain. 


Conditions ant Lovations of Neolithie Life in Britain. 





In the earlier part of this paper it tins been shown that Neolithic types, 
with or without much Paleolithic admixture, persist in abundance in Wales 
and are specially charaeteristio of the inland yalleys around certain moorlands 
which are their immemorial homes. ‘The underlying geographical fact seems to bo 
‘that Britain isin the region of temperate deciduous forest and, in its pre-human 
condition, the valley sides were forested and the valley floors were either woodland 
or awamp, ‘The woodland was the haunt of the wolf and the wild boar, marten, 
wild eat, and other dangerous animals; and man, equipped with but stone tools, was 
not able to do much against the wet forest full of these dangers. Moreover, 
ague riust have been a serious plague in the wet low ground. He thus settled 
chiefly on the uplands, the stretches of bare and windswept moorland on which we 
find traces of Itis work and his memorials (Fig. 6). 

‘The Downs of the South of England offered many advantages. The chalk 
surface meant that the land was dry and fotest-free, eave in a few hollows where 
fallavium snight accumulate, The challe was workable with antler and wood picks, 
and so ramparts and earthworks could be searped out, ‘There was flint available, 
often within the earthwork itself. ‘The Downs are nowhere very high and their 
southerly position gives them further climatic ailvantages : they have considerable 
ssutishine and fair minfall, ‘The long straight ridges offered advantages for track- 
saya for change of pasture, and there were many springs, arising not so very far 
below these ridgeways, from beneath the base of the chalk along its searp edge. 

One should notice particularly the amount of moorland hill-pasture, and other 
noultivated land at the present day at the 500-foot level or below it around 
St Alban’s Head, Dorset. 

‘The Western Downs and the White Horse Hills would share most of the 
advantages of the North and South Downs. 

From then to the Mondips, or farther south to the Bluckdown Hills, was a 
short trinsit, and on both these areas there was considerable opportunity for early 
settlement. From the Blackdown Hills to the southern slopes of Exmoor and xo on 
to Dartmoor and the moors of Cornwall was 2 possible line of movement, and we 
think most of these areus will be found to have been occupied in Neolithic times, 
We also think the Neolithic type would probably be found in several plages in 
fnland valleys around these upland areas if looked for at the present day. 
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In Neolithic times the absence of flint would be a drawback at first in South- 
west England, bt, as the art of grinding stone grew up, that drawback would 
operte no longer, as various tocks of the South-westemn Peninsula would Tend 
themselves to grinding. 

‘We think it is generally agreed that the lines of the Downs have been lines of 
‘aomigration, intercourse, aud conflict for long ages in the past, and it would there- 
fore be matural if the older strata. of the population had ultimately become diffienlt 
to distinguish. We believe the type does ooour in numbers among the inhabitants 
of patches of sandy heath and other poor soil areas near the Downs, «g., the north- 
west side of the New Forest, On these sandy areas the Neolithic culture is also 
said to have lingered after the Bronze culture had spread on the chalk uplands 
close by2 Romney Marsh seems also to have retained Neolithic types. 

‘The Neolithic type is well known anil ubundant in South-west England 
(including Somerset to some extent), and belongs very charusteristically to the 
vyalleys around Dartmoor and the moors of Cornwall. One might associate this 
survival with the remoteness of the district, but there is always n danger of refor- 
ring to remotenoes as though conditions were similar in all periods. Devon and 
Cornwall aré remote from London or from Dover, but we shall disonss other routes 
later on for which Devon and Cornwall must have been not far from the main line. 

‘The Thames basin must have been in the main a barrier and the southern end 
of the Chilterns, with drift over the chalk, was forested, as were most of the drift 
covered chalk surfaces of Exst Anglia; the chalk valleys of that region, on the 
other hand, would have been bare, and the chalic edge over against the Fens would 
bo bare also; Crawford? shares this view. 

Farther west, the Western Downs and Mendips would almost connect with 
the open country of the Cotswolds, snd s0 on via Hadgehill either to the Clent Hills 
‘and Cannock Chase or to the Northamptonshire heights, ‘The greater part of the 
Midlands must-have been very inhiospitable, as Abereromby? also urges, and, in the 
Midlands generally, the survivors of the Neolithic population are probably not 
‘abundant, but according to Beddoe* they are fairly numerous about the Leicester- 
shite and Northampton heights and it is generally allowed that they are also 
nnmerous round about the Chiltern Hundreds. 

‘The latter exse may be the result of the proteotion London's resistance to 
‘Anglo-Sesondom offered them, if Gomme? is right, during the post-Romian chins, 
Dnt without emphasizing this view we may account for this survival if we 
remember that the London Clay to the north of the Thames, and the Boulder-Clay- 
covered slopes of the Chilterns Jong remained forested and s0 gave shelter to 
refugees in post-Roman times, The former case is a region of woodland with, ax 











1 Tohnson, W., Fall Memoeg, 1908, p48 
2 Crawford 0.6.8. Gesgraphiait Journal, 1918, vol x}, pp, 184-7, 
4 Abercromby, J Browse Aye Pottery, 112, pp. 81 and 109, 

4+ Hedidoe, F Rasen of Brita, 1885, p. 254. 

© Gomme, Sir G. LL, Loudon, 1914, pp: 74-120. 
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Beddoe! points ont, fens to the east, @ region into which the conquered folk might 
etrest. or, perhaps also, a region in which even eonyuering invaders would be 
rater at a disadvantage in attacking a long-established population, Beddoe notes, 
however, a heavy incoming of French people into Bedfordshire after the Norman 
Conquest. It may be mentioned that Beddoe incidentally remarked that he did not 
believe the Saxons destroyed London. 

In Norfolk it is generally allowed that the Neolithic type survives around 
Brandon, white it is fonnil also in the Fens, 

Generally speaking we should consider that, in England south of the Mersey— 
‘Humber line and east of the Quantocks and Blackdown Hills, the Neolithic type is 
fairly generally distributed but is characteristic chiefly, uot of its primeval 
locations, but of the poorer, wilder districts into which it was forced to retreat, éc, 
districts which long remained forested or which are marshes. London, however, 
has a strong Neolithic strain, largely perhnps the result of immigration. This 
strain is charucteristie of the poorer districts, and it appears that the Neolithie type 
ia more resistant to the evil. in luences of slums and overcrowding and more 
paychically adaptable to their conditions than are most of the other elements of 
the popnlation. 

‘Looking farther north we find @ considerable area of primeval open country in 
the Southern Pennines, the Yorkshire Wolds and the North York moors. 

Elgect says of high parts of the last named that on cousidering their superficial 
deposits asa whole, it mast be admitted that they contain no evidence of ever 
having been covered with forests or even woods, ‘There may have been occasional 
trees or shrubs. 

Farther north still the Pennines include large areas of rock more than 
2000 fect above the sea, and the zone fit for settlement would probably he found 
to be less extensive. In Cumbria also the sharpness of the slopes and the great 
valley lines would give only limited soope for early anan. 

‘As regards the Pennine district, the meagre details of post-Roman history 
allow us to see that the ancient population maintained a fairly effective struggle on 
its moorlands and their forest-clad eastern slopes against the Kingdom of Deira 
established by invaders on the low ground above the semi-estnarine marshes of the 
Ouse, and on the higher ground farther east. Tt is noticeable that this straggle 
was apparently most effective in Elmet, where the forested region round about the 
‘modern Leeds stretched well down towards the Onse marshes, 

The ancient population survives in large numbers at the present day around 
the Pennines; and naturally it is found more particularly on the Lancashire side, 
contributing a very important element to that character which makes Lancashire 
such an interesting factor in British life. On both sides of the Pennines the old 
poptlation displays its powers of resistance to the evils of the poor quarters of the 
large towns. In considering the persistence of the old population in Lancashire 

1 Beddloe, J ops rity pp. 54-8. 
F Elgee, Fy Moorlanda of NE: Yorkshire, 1912, p, 131, 
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one must remember that much of South Lancashire used to be very swampy, and 
that in thie way aovess from the south was greatly limited in pre-industrial days. 
Toeal inquiry shows that even such @ revolution as the Anglican schism in the 
sixteenth century affectd Lancashire (from Wigan northwards and north-west- 
-wards) only very gradually aud partially ; some religious and eoonomie features of 
that district nt the present day may be surmised to be survivals of Medieval 
conditions. 

In Baddoe's day, apparently, the older popalation was not a very important 
element in the West Tiding and there is need of local stwily to ascertain its 
Proportions at the present time, but there is Tittle doubt that in the second 
generation of big-town conditions this type bas surged up in several parts. 
‘There ie ulso little donbt that the changes in proportions of the types may have no 
‘small bearing on social and even political changes in the eowntry. 

This sketch of early centres of population in South Britain is given in tho 
hope that it may encourage local inquiry with a view to more accurate 
and local observation in this field, The human locations im early Britain were, 
fas we have sven, mainly in the south-west, south, east, and north. Those in 
the Midlands were less important, and conseqnently Wales was much isolated. 
‘This isolation was the more marked becanse the basins of the Dee and the Severn 
innst have been most diffioult to cross, One recalls both the Welsh and the 
English names for Shrewsbury, Pengwern (the heal of the wood) and Shrews- 
Dury (corrupted from the Borough in the Scrub) which, once the capital of 
Welsh yrince, was conquered by Mercia, and has gradually been, us it, were, 
recomiered in modern times in peaceful fashion hy more or less Anglicized 
Welslunen, Tt-stood at a strategic point near one of the only practicable early 
routes, namely, that from the Clent Hills, Cannock Chase, Wenlock Edge, ete,, 
across to the Longmynd nd related highlands which led on to the Welsh 
moorlands, Ludlow stood at another, it saay be added. 

fnall the border country, theexport of men from the moorland has made 
the population Welsh to» considerable extent and the Neolithic blood is much 
jn evidence, though it is rarely as pure as in the inland valleys of the truly 
Welsh coastal moorlands discussed in a previous section, 

In Wales we thus haye the Neolithic type highly characteristic of the 
southward sloping moorland hills of Glamorgan, whence it has spread in modern 
times into what have become the coal valleys: This purest example of the 
Neolithic type (1 (a)-1 (2) lus sucvived, perhaps, mainly because of the isolation of 
the district with the Forest of Deam and.in earlier times, the general forest-and- 
awamp of the Severn Iusin, ‘The district was also isolated from the Bristol 
Channel by the forested portions of the Vale of Glamorgan, This isolation ig 
‘not assumed to have continied far into historic times. 

Tt ix natural that valleys of the moorland farther west show traces of the 
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coldest waves of Neolithic immigration, ic, of Neolithic types with perlups 
Pulwolithie admixture (1 (a) to 1 (d) and a few of 1 (0). 

‘The same point may also be made with referenee to the moorlands of North 
‘Wales (especially 1 (¢) ), which are often fairly small and isolated, though the 
Mynydd Hiraothog wnst have offered reasonable space for the life of early times, 

‘The abundance of moorland in Wales has brought about a general scattering 
cot the Neolithic type throughout the country, especially in view of the fact that 
{he swporland, valleys with their Timited opportunities have been exporting men 
for ages. 

‘The Welsh coasts have seen so much immigration that one cannot now trace 
Tocal concentrations of the Neolithie types corresponding with coastal and 
Netherland areas formerly oceupied by them there. The point ix one, however, to 
De borne in mind in any detailed human survey of a connty like Pembrokeshire, 
‘where some rather poor-soiled or isolated patches near the shore might: slow such 
concentrations, just as some patches of poor sandy soil near the Chalk Downs 
show them though the Downs above have heen a highway of invasion, immigration, 
and coumerce during very many centuries, 

In onder to follow further changes we should picture a Britain in which the 
Downs of the south country had a certain leadership with their centre at the great 
ceress-roads whence ways radiated along South Downs, North Downs, White Horse 
Hills, Mendips, and Blackdown Hills (Fig. 6). From the two latter, ways lead on 
respectively to the Cotswolds, and Northampton and Leivester, via the Chiltern 
Bdge to the Chalk Edge of East Anglia, and vin South Exmoor to Devon and 
Cornwall. Ways across the Midlands were few and difficult, but it was possible to 
‘work aoross either via the Longmynd to Wales or via the north side of the Trent 
valley to the Pennines, 

‘Another way into Wales would be across the Bristol Channel from the 
‘Mendip district to the Barry district, but this would involve a sea crossing: 

The subject of early centres of population in Britain is discussed in 
‘geographical detail in another article,' to which reference may be male. Tt might 
be assumed that, at the latest, the separation of Britain from the Continent 
occurred in Neolithic times, By the enil of that period it would seem that sea 
‘communications were becoming important. In studying early movements by sea 
in the British rgion, with its cloudy skies and changeable weather, it is well to 
remember that it was then a risky proceeding to sail out of sight of land, save 
‘under special conditions of weather and experience. The Channel crossings are 
interestingly studied by Belloc from this point of view and he shows that, in 
addition to the Straits of Dover, the crossing from Barfleur to St. Catherine's 
Point and thence to other points of the south coast of Britain was feasible and 
wseful. Under special conditions a crossing éven farther west might be attempted, 








\ Fleure, H. J., and Whitohowe, W. E., “The Early Distribution and Valleyward Mov e- 
‘ment of Papulation in 8. Britain,” Archavolegia Cumbrenais, 1916, p. 101. 
+ Belloc, HL, The Old Road, 1911, pp. O0-7- 
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44 Wotween Cornwall and Brittany, hut there would be the one farther in to fall 
hack npon in ease of need, Documents from the Middle Ages testify to the 
importance of the roadstead of Saint Pierre Port in Guernsey for commerce 
between England and Aquitaine, showing clearly enough that, in spite of rocks and 
currents, ships then still hugged the coasts. A fortiori would they do this in the 
remote times of the beginning of maritime communications, The Straits of Dover 
crossing would not Itave hisd its present paramount importance in early times, as 

- the north of France then no doubt had a great extent of forest, which partially 
locked the rosds to the sea, Peake! also discusses Channel crossings in 
this sense, 


Archeological Distributions andl Early Commerce (see Fig. 7). 
: Tt is generally believed that towards the end of the Neolithic Age there was « 
’ considerable amount of movement and of intercourse affecting Britain; but in 
connection with these movements many problems still remain unsolved, though 
‘Abercromby, Crawford, and Peake have made distinct contributions to our 
Jnowledye concerning them, while both Coffey in Ireland and Déshelette in France 
‘have thrown light on the subject from outside. 

Crawford draws attention to artefacts of greenstone found at Breamore and 
, eauliew in Hampshire, and mentions that Sir John Evans? found one in Guernsey. 
‘Thegreenstone is from Brittany in all probability, so that here we have evidence 
bf intercourse more or less along our western line (Cotentin-Hampshire, eto.) and. 

evidence which may date back beyond the days of metal. 

‘Aberoromby? says that about 2000 nc. Britain was invaded by a rugged 
enterprising Alpine people who lived 300400 years before, somewhere not very far 
north of Helvetia. Probably they had followed the Rhine and the const till they 
came in sight of Britain. ‘They were characterized by their “Beaker” pottery. 
‘They landed without metal, but they soon acquired it. ‘They were mainly 
pastoral, but they were acquainted with wheat Their landing was in Kent ; they 
clustered upon the open Wiltshire downs around Stonehenge, thence advancing to 
the headwaters of the Nen (Northamptonshire heights) and to the Derbyshire ’ 
Peak (1880 ne). It is noted for future discussion that Abereromby finds that 
they left the west alone, going to Devon, but not to Carnwall before about 1500 8.c. 
at least. Later on there is evidence from Cornwall in broad-handled pottery of 
the direct influence of Armorica. Abercromiby suggests extreme moistness of 
climate asa reason for neglect of the far west, but we are tempted to ask whether 
it was not already occupied by other people. We see, at any rate, that Abercromby 


\ Peake, HL J. E., Memorials of Old Laiveteshire W014, pp- 341. 

£ Crawford, 0.6.8, "Prehistoric Trade between England and France,” L’Aathropalogie, 
101, pe AL 

3 Evans, Sir Joho, Ancient Stone Implements second elition, 1807, p. 107. ‘ 

+ Alercromby, Hon. John, Bronce Age Potters, 1912, p. 110. 
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recognizes two routes from the Continent to Britain: one from Armorica to South- 
west Britain, the other across the Straits of Dover region. 

Crawford? also has studied Beakers and has formed the opinion that the 
Beaker Makers came from Germany (Elbe as well as Rhine) and settled or 
‘penetrated at various plecés on the ‘const from Moray Firth southwards to 
Dorsetshire. He thinks they probably eame without a knowledge of metal, but 
that this soon followed them and he notes that in Britain, butmotin Ireland, beaker 
areas are usually algo places where flat celts are found. Ireland has abundant 
at celts but no beakers, or only « few doubtful ones. 

Peake? emphasizes the movement of people across the North Sea at the close 
of the Neolithic period, and elsewhere* states his belief that the Beaker people 
landed without metal, a belief which Mx. KR. A. Smith* shares. Peake! also 
believes that it was the lure of Irish gold which drew these people actoss Britain, 
‘and he sketches out some of their routes, 

Crawforl® notes the association of two gold lunule with a flat celt of early 
type in a find in Cornwall, 

‘These views as to Irish gold are not universally accepted, but it seems difficult 
to find an alternative hypothesis, ani even a provisional theory is valuable if 
lightly held. The lure of Ireland is illustrated in another way. ‘The country 
most famous for dolmens (Fig. 7) is France and they occur along a line from 
the Narbonne region along the western edge of the Massif Central to Brittany and 
Te Cotentin. They are also found arounil the Therian peninsula and in North 
‘Africa, ‘There is probably reason to expect new information concerning their 
occurrence in the Balkans and AZgean, and while not necessarily accepting Elliot 
‘Smith's’ view of their origin from the Egyptian Mastaba, we may provisionally 
think of thoir spread from the Mediterranean region, ‘They would have spread 
thence eastward through Syria to India, northwards through Europe to North 
Germany and South Sweden, and westward via France as above stated to— 

(w) South-west England*—Cornwall, Devon, Somerset with outlying repre 

sentatives in Wilts and strong group near Aylesford in Kent, 

(@) South and south-west coxsts of Wles'—near Barry, in the Gower 
Peninsula, along lines across Pembrokeshire and in quantities along its 
coast north of St. David's (Pencaen, ete.) 

(6) Here and there on the coasts of Cardigan Bay, 








\ Grawiond, 0, G. 8, “Distribution of Early Brome Age Settlements in Britain* 
Grographicat Journal, a1, 1912, pp. 184 1. 

+ Peake, H, J. E Memoriala of Old Leleedershire, YOU, ps 97, 

2 Discussion after No.1, op. eit, ps 200. 

« Discussion after No, 1, op, city p. 100, 

9 hit p. 200, © op eit, p. 202, 

+ Elliot Smith, @., Report Brit, Aero, 1913, p. 646, 

© “Windle, B.C. Al, Remaing of the Prebiatoric Age in England 

See Bibliography in Fleute, H. J, Archeological Problems of the West Coast of 
Britain," Archacolegia Cambrencis, 110, p. 405. 
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(@ In numbers in Anglesey and on some parts of the Carnaryonshise Coast, 
‘and indeed along some apparent oross lines. 
() Tretand, where the dolmens are exceedingly numerous. 


Beyond Treland they are no longer found, save at St. Kilda? Tt would seem 
that, prnetically, Ireland is the end, and this, whether we regard all the Trish 
dolmens os due to influencacoming along the Brittany-South-west England route 
ov whether we imagine that while some may illustrate that influence others reflect 
the aovements from Germanic lands across to Ireland. Certain detailed 
resemblances suggest the Intter view, but, on the other hand, dolmens are 
‘conspicuously absent from ‘Eastern Britain, and beakers, it must be remembered, 
are rare in Ireland, The probability is that the route via Brittany and Le 
Cotentin was at first the important one as far as Treland was concerned. Borlase* 
emphasizes the similarity between the dolmens of the Lands Bnd distriet and certain 
Trish ones and also resemblances between Trish specimens and those of North 
Germany and Sonth Sweden. 

Déobelette! discusses characteristics of the soulpturings at New Grange and 
reaches gonolusions which Coffey hail in part reached beforehand. Though they 
nay refer to intereourse later than that just diseussed they are of interest here. 


“De VInlande Ta spirale gryée a certainement cheming jusqu'h Gavr‘inis 
in Brittany), of elle apparait comme une importation ¢trangire, absolu- 
ment inconnue aillones dans tonte In Ganle occidentale. La Scandinavie, 
ile son e6té, avait regu la spirale de "Europe da sud, A la seconde phase 
dle san age de hronze, On ne pent plus songer la faire venir de TTrlande 
et on Scandinavie par Ia edte de Atlantique puisqu'il est bien acquis 
(qelle fait défant dans In péninsule ibétique eb sur les ebtes frangaises de 
VAtlantique jusqu’h Gavrinis, 

“ Tfaut conclure de la, quelle a pénétré dans Europe du Nord par la voie 
terestre de Tambre, Ainsi les seulptures des mégalithes irlandais sont, 
en dsfinitive, Te produit de denx courants méridionaux aboutissant aut 
méme point: le plus ancien, d'époqne néolithique, a porté en Espagne, 
en Gaule (principalement dans-In partic occidentale) et dans les Tes 
Iritanniques, les dérivés de Vidole égdenne, Tantre un pew plus récont, 
et correspondant & Ta seconde phase de Mige du bronze scandinave, a 
infroduit au nord de !Europe les spirales et les symbols solaires. 

“Les wégalithes irlandais qui révélent Vempreinte de cette double influence 
sont done nécessairement les plus révents.” 











1 Hoyle Somerville, Cp, “Brehistoris Montmnents in the Oster Hebrides,” Jowen. Roy: 
Anthrop. Frat, 12, pp. 46 #. 

4 Borlase, W. C, Doles of Jealand 1807, pp. 439 

£ Déchelete, Jy* Nouvelle Interprétation des Gravures de New Grange et le Gavrinis” 
L' Anthropologie, Y912, p. 43. 
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Fis, TENTATIVE aA) OF SOME DISTRINUTIONS CX WESTERN EUROPE. 


Oblique tines indicate Dolmens, ‘The mapping is based upon Fergusson ws regards Afeiea, Spain, German 

ng San ins ins Dt The err ls aal ays Sa pon vacates regards 

Fan ne ry tatiieate the presence of Iwend-hended dark meu as e chatacteriatic element Of local popalation. 

Pri ee gaiing of lunule {after Coffey), B indicates presence of beakers (after Crawford), apparently 
Si sie course ncross the North Sea but not with cousting intercourse from the Mediterranean. 
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‘Tt should be said that the above represents a considerable modification of the 
‘views Déchelette expressed in his Manuel dArchéologie (t. i., p. 614, note 2, oft. II, 
i, 498), and the modification is Inrgely due to Coffey’s work! The point now 
reached is that two lines of intercourse and influence from the Mediterranean 
converged on Ireland as apparently for a while their ultimate end (Fig. 7). 


(1) A consting route, with probable cross-peninsular abbreviations, from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Lo Cotentin and thence across the English Channel 
to South-west England, and 80 up the Irish Sea and its coast lands, ‘This 
‘route, according to Déchelette (save that he does not go into the questions 
rolating to the British part of it), was in existence before the close of the 
Neolithio period, In speaking of tho ornamental stone, Callnis, he says* 
that it was used towards the end of the Stone Age, and 450 beads have 
een found in the dolmens of Le Morbihan; one bead lias come from the 
Loire Inférieure, others from Portugal, Hautes Pyrénées, and Provence, 
‘This, ao fr as it goes, indicates a coastwiso exchango and distribution, 

(2) Tho Amber Route across Central Europe to North Germany and Seandi- 
navia and thenos, probably, across Britain, 


‘Whether the lure of Trish gold was or was not the factor that drew people to 
Ireland, it is interesting and important to know of the finds of Irish gold, for they 
{illustrate the two lines of intercourse specially well (Fig. 7). Colfoy* gives the 
Dest list of gold Innulie, supposed to be of the Irish Bronze Age 





62 haye beon found in Ireland. 

1 was found at Llanllyfni, Carnarvonshire,i,,on one of the western peninsular 
projeations of Wales. 

4 were found in Comvall, 2 near Padstow, a port from time immemorial 
‘and, one may add, well known in connection with pilgrim trate, 1 
near Penzance, and 1 near Lesnewth. 

$ were found in Le Cotontin (Tonrlaville, Valognes and Montebourg). 

1 was found in Cotes da Nord. 

2 were found in La Vendée, south of the Loire. 


'Al! thse suggest our western coasting route, 

In addition, Lanarkshire has yielded 2, Dumfries 1, and Elgin 1; 1 was 
found in Luxembourg, 1 in Hanover, and 2 in Doumark, ‘These suggest. the cross 
British routes mentioned in connection with the Beaker Makers. Peake discusses 
the route across England in some detail in correlation with other finds. Coffey? 


1 Coffay,G., New Grange and other Incieod Tumuli in Ireland, 1012 ; Bronze Age in Iretanct, 
aa. 

4 Dbcheletto, J, Manuel d Avchéotogie, ti, p. 826- 

Goffey, G Bronce Age in Ireland, 1918, 

4 Peake, H. J.B, Memorials of Old Leivesterahirg, 1911. 

5 Coffey, G., Browse Age iv Irlant, 101, 
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‘also instances the gold sun-lises of Ireland as further evidlences of connec 
tion between Ireland and Scandinavia in the Bronze Age, while Déchelette was 
quoted above with reference to the spiral, 

‘Allowing that lunule (vide Cornwall find) belong to the Early Bronze Age 
and, perhaps, that dolmens are even older, we hold the view that the cross-British 
route began early and lasted on through the second phase of the Scandinavian 
Bronze Age. Déchelette! makes an interesting reference to the Far West in his 
discussion of the Early Tron Age. He says that :—"Ces régions, la Grande 
Bretagne, le nord de la Péninsule Ibérique et la Gaule Armorique, c'est-t-dire les 
mayehés ot les entrepits de Vétain aient Intté contre introduction du fer. En 
cetfet la premitre phase de I’époque de Halstatt n'est aucunement représentée dans 
toute la Gaule oecidentale. La seconde, celle de poignanls A antenne, a lnissé des 
“vestiges tris nombreux dans Ja Gaule du sud-ouest et seulement des traces. tris 
lairséinées en Armorique, Dans Vétat actuel des déconvertes cest seulement i 
Vépoqus de la Téne que cette dernitre région apparait comme définitivement 
aacquise & Vindustrie du fer." 

This view is most intoresting, for it suggests the separateness of the life of our 
-west-eoust route and the long local duration of Bronze Age conditions, giving oppor- 
tunities for many developments of movement, of trade and of fashion, A summary 
-of a tow of these follows here :— 

Crawford? draws attention to the distribution of flat celts along a line from 
North Wales to Christchurch on the Hants coast, while three eolts have been found 
at Weymouth and one at Southampton—these are three likely ports for ancient 
trade, ‘This lino is reluted to our wost-coast route, 

Following Peake, he also traces another line from Warrington via the Peale 
District to Peterborough, then, perhaps, a port on what aro now the Fens, ‘This line 
is ono of the cross-British series, Oue of Crawford's points is a ditfioulty with our 
hypothesis, and « difliculty we should not wish to shir over; flat celts, he says, 
‘ave vary in Devon and Cornwall; we cannot but think that the gaps: in his 
jnaps will be filled up as the records on which the maps are founded become more 
complete, 

‘Munro! notices various distributions along the Scottish portion of the west 
coast route, Beehive huta aré found in Harris and Lewis und the outer Hebrides, 
‘Skye, Mull, ete. Chamberod cairns qoour in Argyll, Inverness, Sutherland, Caith- 
ness, and on to the Orkneys, but they do not exist in sufficient numbers elsewhere 
to ontitle them to be regarded as the representatives of the Stone Age burials of 
Scotland. Brochs occur to the number of 400 on the shores and straths of Caith- 
ness, Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, Argyll, and also Orkney and Shetland, while 
outside this region only 7 are known (Forfar 2, Perth 1, Stirling 1, Midlothian 1, 
Selkirk 1, Berwick 1), 








4 Dchelette, Jy Manuel, 1918, tt, p. 852. 
* Crawford, 0.0.8, Gexeuphicol Jourval, x1, 1913, pp, 184 M. and 304 ff 
© Manto, , Prebistorie Seotland, 1890, pp. 326, 385-40, 380, 
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‘There are ruined “ towns” with huts, etc, built of big stones, sometimes 
almost megalithic, at various spots along the west coast of Wales (Ty Mawr, 
Holyhead; Tre'r Ceiri, Lleyn; Garnfaws, Peneuer, N, Pem.; Foel Trigarn, Pros 
oly; St. Davit's Head, Carn Goch, ete.), while a related type is found on the bill 
sloping up to the Carneddau Hengwm on the Merionethsbire coast, and sinaller 
trages oocut elsewhere also (Fig, 8). In almost every case these hut-towns have 
dolmens near them,and the association is probably more than accidental in view of 
the almost megalithic nature of the huts in some places, If it were not for this 
association, we should be tempted to link together these Welsh examples with 
those of the Scottish coasts, 

‘TLawis! notices there is.u West Scottish type of stone circle in addition to an. 
“Aberdeen type aud an Inverness type, He also says that in Sonth Britain it is 
only in Cumberland, Devon and Cornwall that there can be said to be groups of 
atone circles, ‘There are circles in Wales distributed Joss exolusi 
Coasts than the dolmens, Here, thorefore, iy another type of stone monun 
time of very problematio age, distributed along the west const, 

Coffey? Yelioves that Therian influence is discernible in some of the later typos 
of bronze inplomenta, such ax double-looped palstaves; these palstaves have also 
Doon found in France and in South-west England, Anvilst of broze are well 
known among French finds, bat only one hax been found in the British Isles, 
nd that was in Ireland, Here aygnin, therefore, we got » glimpse of Bronze Age 
intercourse along the west-coast route, 

‘The general conclusion which may, perhaps, be drawn, for the prevent, from 
this arobwological review ia that coasting trade probably developed considerably 
towards the end of the Neolithio Age and spread around Spain and thence to 
‘Wostorn France gnd Lo Cotentin, whence across to the Isle of Wight and Hamp- 
shite and so on, spocdily finding ite goal for some reason or other, perhaps the 
presence of gold, in: Treland, Along: this way’ A2gean infinences, reached West 
Britain and Ireland ‘This line of intercourse was maintained for a long ti 
probably owing to the tin found in Brittany and the British Isles, and its © li 
Tasted on for a whilo after the Early Iron Ago had begun in Central Europe, 
“Whether the comnootion with the-gean lasted on or not one cannot say, but 
probably with the coming ‘of iron in that region it diminished, and what had 
Toninarly been the western end ofa live of Algenn trade beeame a Tine of intercourse 
more or lew independent of the Agean. Perhaps the line from Brittany to 
Narbonne developed 4 a oross-pouinstlar route at an early stago of the coasting 


















1 Laiwis) Ac Joy **Stone Circles of Seotland,” owen. Ry Athrop, Dna, 190, p. 58. 

= Goffuy, Oy Bronce Age sn Iretandh 1013, p. 27. 

Tien, pp. 27-28, 

T One might be inclined to think that the legendary importance of Brut the ‘Trojet in 
Western Britain has a foundation of fact in consootion with these movements, but itis impor 
Trat to remomber, as against this, the Ukelihood that it wns introduced into British story by 
vakish scribes naturally influenced by Virgie setting ofthe legends of Rome, the mistros of 
the civilimtion the monks were concerned to spread, 
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intereourse—it may have been a line of movement of peoples long before this. 
(See p. 121.) 

‘At some period, after the dolmen fashion had almost died out, one imagines 
this line of intercourse was extended northwards to the Hebrides, West Scotland, 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, and, as we shall see shortly, perhaps even to Norway. 

















1710, B-—DOLACEN AREAS IN WALES (IRD MY OBLIQUE LANKR, DEY- 
WALLED FoRTANSS ‘TOWNS WE CHICKS, 


‘The question marks refer to problematic dolmens, 





The Beaker Makers. 


|At tho end of the Neolithio period Likewise came the Beaker Makers, formerly 
described ax the Bronze Age race, across the North Sea, and they settled on the 
eastern aide of the island, it would appear, putting out feelers, probably towards 
Treland, but not reaching it in any numbers. Evidence is to hand of intercourse 
and trade along these cross-British routes, but we shall hazard tho hypothesis that 
probably the westem coastal sone (Irish Sea. coust, eto) was held hy immigrants 
who may have come along the other route, 60 that the Beaker Makers found possi 
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bilities of trade and not of settlement to any great extent, Flat celts! are abundant 
jn Treland; beakers, which are evidences of settlement, are hardly found at all. 
Britain was still forested very heavily, no doubt, and the immigrants on the 
east would find westwand penetration through the forests difficult for anything 
more than small trading groups. 

With the beakers have long been associated the broad-headed, strong-browed 
type, long known to archeologists as the Bronzo Age rave, but better called the 
“Beaker Makers" or Borreby type, for we now think that these people reached 
itain without a knowledge of bronze, ‘Tho fact, that Greenwell? and Rolleston 
discuss this type from several examples belonging to East Britain is further 
fovidence in support of the view that these Beaker Makers came over across the 
North Sea, 

‘Phe general desoription of thew is that they must have been taller than the 
Noolithio British, averaging 5 feet 7 inches, rather strongly built, with long fore- 
‘arma and indlined to roughness of feature, ‘The head was broad (skull index 
casually over 80, often 82 or more) and the supraciliary arches strong, but very 
distinctly separated in most cases by a median depression, and thus strongly 
‘contrasted with the continuous supraciliary ridges of, «g., Neanderthal man. ‘The 
marked ridges often gave an appearance of savagery, which, however, was quite 
‘absont from the fine, yet very strong, Cowlam skull 

Koith' has discussed their possible survivors at the present day, and Beddoo! 
id wo before him, Beddow noted the tendency to an aquiline nose in the type and 
found it among the Cambrian dales, Keith notes the oceurrenos of the Beaker 
Maker type among some intellectual families, and instances tho Darwins; there 
fare probably several others. He thinks it was usually brown to fhir in colouring 
ft all periods, and this seets to bea very general opinion, Probably broad heads 
fori a considerable portion of the present population of East Britain, and they are, 
perhaps, mostly fair, but their relationship to this particular type is by no means 
cleat we bolidve that there wore * fair broud-heads” in most invasions down to 
‘Anglo-Saxon times. ‘Tho marked chnruoters noted above, at any rate, aro not often 
found in Kast Britain, and it is brondly true that the race of the Beaker Makers 
Ihas been swanped by others, 

Te may have penetrated into Wales, but, in the region of the larger plateau of 
South Wales it would be swamped, if anywhere. In the north, however, in the 
Bala Cleft of Merionethshire, we have noted a remarkable broad-headed, aquiline- 
nosed type with colouring brown to fair, and we provisionally connect this type, 
found in the Bala Cleft, whore Neolithic types are scarce, with the Beaker Makers, 











1 See Peake, H. J. E, Memorintle of Old Leicedershive, 1911, and Crawfonl, 0. G. S., 
Geographicat Journat, 1912, x1, pp. 184. 

TP Grocuwell, Wa, and Rolleston, G., British Barrotes, 1877, prssin (seo aloo Parsons, FG. 
owen. Boy, Anthrop. Hit, Hii, 1918, p. 980). 

2 ibid pp 888-7. 

4 Keith, A, Journ, Roy. Authrop. Burt xv, 1915, p. 16. 

# Bedidoo, J Races of Britain, 1886, p. 250. 
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‘We cannot presume to guess when it was that these people (2 (¢) in list) reached 
the Bala Cleft. ‘They may be Bronze Age invaders (we know nothing appreciable of 
beakers here), coming probably rather late, because land ways into North Wales 
were very poor, while the lowlands were still almost impassable. They may be 
the result of some Inter invasion, or of trading settlers along this permanent line of 
movement!’ ‘They may even be connected with movements in historio or proto- 
historic times, such as the invasion of Cunedda. Whenever they came, their type 
is. at least fairly clear, ancl, as usual, i is associnted with independence of criticism 
‘ancl general intellectual and administrative power, The type should be looked for 
more in detail in Breconshire, Tt has not as yet been noticed there, except 
sporadically, and it is oortainly not native to the valley of the Severn; these aro 
the main “fair” regions of inland Wales, We think the type should be provision- 
ally disoussod a8 an Alpine-Northern cross evolved somewhere in Central Europe 








‘The dark broad-heaied type. 

‘The western coasting route has nob yet received sufficient attention, and ours 
4a, so far us we know, the first attempt to associate a human type with it (No, 4 in 
list). We found out dark, stalwart, broad-headed men on certain coastal patches, 
‘often curiously assooiated with megaliths in Wales, and thence we eet out to find 
the archwological correlations above mentioned. ‘The fact that they connect West 
Britain and Ireland with the Mediterranean in the Bronze Ago, and even, perhaps, 
Dofare it hogan, is interesting in connection with what we have found conoerning 
those stalwart, dark, broad-headed people, who do not show the brow-ridges of the 
thor brondheads just discussed, (Wig. 7.) 

‘We beliove these dark broad-hended people ocour on patches of rural woust, 
‘usually oliff-coust, in Wales as follows — 

‘Tho region of Llantwit Major—ie, the south side of the Vale of 
Glamorgan, 

‘The south-west of Carmarthenshire. 

‘Pencaor district in North Pembrokeshire, 


‘Tho above ilistriots are given from personal observation without many measure~ 
monts or analyses, 


Nowguay, Cardiganshire (see pp. 78-79). 
‘Ardudwy ooast, Merionethshire (see pp. 88-97), 


+ Te ay be worth while tomugyont that the hills and chases of the western Midlands offered 
fan upland tino of communication to near the Tala Cleft which eannot have been densely 
forested, From a branch of that cleft, through the Rhinog Mountains, have beon built the 
© Roman Stepa;" which are quite possibly a Bronzs Age trade route. ‘They ond, weawards, in 
the dalmen-country of Ardadwy. Tt is conceivablo that this may have been a line of westward 
penetration ofthe Beaker Makers which attained to contact with the lif of the west cout 

T Dut see von Laschan, Fy Karly Inhabitants of W. Asia,” Journ, Kay. Antirop, Lito, 
ali, 1011, pp. 221-24, 
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‘The above districts are given asa result of detailed analysis, 
‘The Carnarvonshire coast. 


This is given from some analysis supplemented by personal observation, 

“We have found the type in considerable numbers on the east coast of Ireland, 
round about Wicklow, but we do not think it is at all characteristio of the hill county 
Debind the coast up towards Glendalough, On these points, however, much more 
work is needed. We think the type also characteristic of the Bayne, but we have 
only pteliminary. obseryations—we are more certain as regards Wicklow. The 
type is thus found on both sides of the Irish Sea—ie, in Wales and in Ireland. 

Our friend, Mr. C, 1, Walton, from his personal observation, assured us long 
ago of the presonco of this type in Sonth Devon and probably in Cornwall. 

Riploy, following Collignon? shows that the coastal people of the gulf of 
Baint Briewo, and especially the Teelund fishers, are more broad-hoaded than their 
neighbours, and from personal observation it may be tated that the type approaches 
that ab present under discussion, 

‘Around Narbonne also brond heads and dark hair are very noticeable. We 
thus have the stalwart " dark-broad type at both ends of the “dolmen Une.” Tt 
might be identified, perhaps, along the line as well, but care would have to be 
takon to discriminate, if that i possible, between it and the less strongly built, bub 
equally brond:headed Alpine stock, which is so important a foature of Central 
France. 

Cloria’ shows that broad-headeduess ie exceptional in the Iberian peninsula, 
but is found in two places, In the north-west it oceurs in Asturias and around 
Oviedo, In the extreme south it is characteristic of the Andalusian coast from 
Motril to Moguer, with the exception of the eity of Cadiz, Tn the latter case it 
‘does not extend far inland, and as u consequence it does not do much to increase 
the general average of cephalio indices for Andalusia, 

Ripley* says that the gulf of Salerno has a broad-hoaded population, which he 
‘sooms to account for as sea-borne colony, ond ho wlao has @ photo of a dark broad- 
hhond from Ischia, ‘The maps he gives indicate dark-colouring and breadth of head 
‘as chutnoteriatics of Salerno and the country ucross Italy, past the head of the guit 
‘of Taranto to tho region of Bari, on the Adriatic. 

‘Thou distributions, the more interesting because they are the work of several 
observers quite unknown to one another and without any theory to prove, show 
that there ia considerable reason to imagino a coastal series of settlements of dark 
road-hends, stretching at least from South Ttaly to Treland, perhaps both, vin the 
Straits of Gibraltar and across France by the dolmen Tine, 











4 Riplay, W. Z-, Races of Burvpe, 1809, ps 101 

2 Collignon, R., Bull. Soe. Anthropologie, Patis, 1890, pp. 730-805. 

2 Oloriz, “Distritueion geogratica det Indice eophalica,” Loletin Sociadac Geagrafea de 
Madrid, xxx, 1894. 

“Ripley, W. Z Races of Europe, 1800, oh, x, pp. 246 . 
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Questions naturally arise as to the homologies of this type, and its distribution 
beyond the line here mentioned. If we had the type in Britain, by itself, we 
should be inclined to connect it with the general population of Central Europe, the 
dark, broad-headed Alpine type. We should, however, retain a little hesitation 
about this, as our type is sometimes of extraontinary strength of build and, while 
olten fairly short, it is occasionally outstandingly tall; moreover, the hair is 
frequontly quite black, and this is not on the whole an Alpine character. But, 
when we note the coastal distribution of this type, our hesitation is much increased, 
for the Alpine type has spread typically along the mountain flanks and its 
characteristic rarity in Britain is evidence of how little it has followed the sea, 

We cannot but wonder also whether what Deniker calls the Atlanto-Mediter- 
ranean type is not a result of averaging these dark broads with the true Mediter- 
raniean type, 

Secking further distributional evidence, we find that dark broad-heads wre 
highly characteristic of Dalmatia and may be au old-established stock, but it would 
fappent that this region is famous for the height of the heads there, and our type is 
not specially high-headed, Broad-headed brunets' do, however, oocur farther east in 
‘Asin Minor, the A’gean, and Crete, for example. Many are certainly hypsicephalio, 
hub in others it seems that the brow und head are moderate and the forehead 
rather rectangular, as in our type. 

‘Wo may thus tentatively pioture a movement, perhaps of early traders from 
the eastern Mediterranean, prospooting as they went west, and making settlements 
here and there, notably at critioal points like the Straits of Gibraltar and on the 
‘coasts of peninsular projections like Brittany, South-west England, South-west 
and North-west Wales. One is, of course, tempted to think that the coincidences 
Detwoon the distribution of our type and that of dolmens, for example, are too 
great to be fortuitons, and one cannot but wonder whether the prospectors, 
teaching Irolanil, did not find the gold which made Treland famous in the Bronze 
‘Age. But these remain mere guesses for the present, though an interesting recent 
paper by Perry,’ states the case for a close relationship between the geographical 
distribution of megalithic monuments and ancient mines, 

It is interesting that there should be evidence of our dark broad-heads, 
Veyoud the Triah end of the line now discussed, the line of intercourse which 
Déchelette, ax quoted above (p. 130), thinks must be older than the Bronze Age, 
‘The chiof evidences for the type beyoud Ireland (Hig. 7) are — 


i, Ripley? shows that a dark, broal-headed element is prosent in Shetland, 


West Caithness, aud Hast Sutherland, This is sometimes called the Old 
Black Breed. 











1 Von Luvelian, BF “Baily Tuhabitants W. Asia," Journ, Roy.-Anthevp. Inst, xii, 1911, 

pp. 221 ff 

Perry, W. J “Relationship between Geographical Distribution of Megalithic Monu- 

ments and Ancient Minos," Aen, anid Proc. Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soe, vol. 0, No.1, 1915. 
2 Ripley, W. Z, Races of Burope, 1890, p. 300. 
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fi, Arbo! finds the coast and the external openings of the more southerly 
‘Norwegian fjords have « broad-headed population, whereas the immer ends 
of the fjords and the interior are more dolichocephalic, The brond-heads 
stretch from ‘Trondhjemafjord southward, and from their exclusively 
coastwise distribution he supposes them to have come across from the 
British Isles. 

‘The popnlation is darker than that of the rest of Norway and its area of 
distribution, as Dr. Stuart Maskintosh has kindly pointed out to us is, 
Tike that of the sume type in the British Isles, characterized by a pelagic 
climate. 

Wo have noticed above that various archieological objects are distributed 
along the Hebrides-Shetland extension of our west-coast route and some of then, 
like the dry-masonry constructions and the brochs, seem to belong, on the whole, to 
‘ period Inter than dolmens, ota, s0 we may have here a subsequent extension to 
South-west Norway. Be it noted that this is a region quite uneonnected with 
that of the Scandinavian dolmens or gold trade or bronze finds, which are mostly 
from South Sweden and Denmark, 

‘We note noxt, in order not to avoid difticulties, that Ripley? refers to a broad- 
headed type in Jutland which, however, he follows Dr. Beddoe* in ascribing to the 
same stock as the Beaker Makers or so-called Bronze Age Race, from which we at 
present fool justified in dissociating our dark broad-heads. Berldoe* also speaks of 
tho broad-headedness of the people of Beveland, in Holland, who, he suggests, may 
be remnants of an ancient population driven into the low islands by the Batavi or 
by atill earlicr invaders, ipley* likewise spesks of the same type in Nord and 
‘Zuid Bovoland, on the inner islands of the Rhine mouth, but notes that, along the 
outer coast, the fair more or less Nordic type spreads everywhere, as along the 
‘Litus Saxonicum generally. Ripley associates these people with the Alpine stock, 
and certainly the Walloons are not far off. Moreover, this distribution does not 
force one to think of these people spreading to Britain. On the whole, therefore, 
wo are inclined to dissociate the Jutland ani Beveland brachycephals from our 
dark brond-heads, and we do this the moro readily because, x0 far as we know, 
dark broad-heads are not characteristic of the east coast of Britain, apart perhaps 
from recont immigrants in the cities. At the same time we would point out that 
if there is kinship in gold Innule, dolmens, ete,, between Ireland and the North 
German plain, there is a possibility of our dark broad-heads having drifted ocroas 
{in either the one direction or the other, always provided that this type did come 
into Western Britain in the Bronze Age. 


1 Arbo, C, 0. E, Yuuer, Stockholm, 1900, p. 25. 

2 Ripley, W. Z, le. ei, pp. 311-12. 

5 Beddoc, J, Races of Britain, 1885, p. 16; also Beddoe, J., Anthrop. Hist. of Burope, 
‘second edition, 1912, p. 141. 

4 Beddoe, J., Anthrop. Hist. of Europe, 12, p. 110. 

4 Ripley, W. 2, foe, ct, 1800, pp. 297-8 
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‘To sum up, towards the latter part of the Neolithic Age, influences and 
perhaps iinmigtmts affected Britain and Ireland, coming from the south, perhaps 
‘around Spain, perhaps across France, At about the same time, other influences 
from the Rhine and the Low Countries, this time indubitubly accompanied by 
immigrants, reached the British consts, ‘The latter immigrants survive in all 
probability in looations quite distinet for the most part from their primeval ones, 
localities where, so far as ean be judged, there had been but slight opportunity for 
Neolithic settlement ; perhaps it is for that reason that the Inter comers were not 
swamped by resurgence of the indigenous stock, The former immigrants, those from 
the south, on tho other hand, came at some period as yet quite unfixed; a certain 
‘amount of similarity between thelr distribution and that of dolmens is suggestive 
but not conclusive. ‘The fact, however, that they form an important part of a rural 
fishor-farmer population in nearly every ease, and are not related to modern ports, 
indicates that they are an old-established population. Also, as the route indicated 
by the series of their locations is apparently the route followed by coasting trade 
of the Bronze Age (or rather late Neolithic—Barly Iron Age, at least), one may 
imagine that those dark broad-heads came at some time during that period, 
Moreover, they would seem to have spread up to Shetland and Norway at some 
quite remote period. { 

Ibis quite probable that, when more archmological finds have been mapped, 
fresh correlations will appear, which may show that more waves of influence 
reached these islands during the Bronze Age, but at present little is known 
concerning local movements of peoples between the Eurly Bronze Aye and the 
Early Tron Age. 

‘Another possibility regarding the dark broad-heads is that they might be the 
“Black Danes” mentioned in some of the chronicles, but these terms were loosely 
used and give no indication of the place from which the sea rovers included under 
it had come, It is also possible, ax Professor Boyd Dawkins has pointed out to us, 
that the torm “black” might refer to the colour of their ships, or their garments, 
or might be otherwise wdventitions. Tt is dificult to imagine that. coastal 
communities in vo many places with such multifarious evidence of long establish. 
ment are due to this type of invasion, and one may remember that there may have 
oon enough dark broad-heads from Arbo's coastal zone in Norway (wee above) to 
give ground for the term "Black Dane” without there having been enough to 
create all these settlements. 

“We have, further, to say on this subject that our dark broad-heads soem 
distinct from those found in Sussex, for example. ‘These lutter may be the result 
of immigration from Normandy, a view which we believe Dr. Beddoe held. 

Parsons! has published a most interesting and valuable account of crania 
disinterred at Hythe. ‘They are probably medieval, and show an extraordinary 
number of broad-heads, with skull-breadth-index over $0, and cephalic index on 





1 Parsons, F. G, “Hythe Crania,’ Journ. Roy, Anthrop. Inat, xxxviii, 1908, p. 419. 
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the living head, therefore, probably, S1°5 or more. In only a very few cases did the 
slabello-maximal length of those skulls reach or surpass 191 (equivalent to about 200 
‘on the living head). ‘The Hythe series is thus very different from any Welsh series 
of modern times, even in the regions such as Ardudwy, where broai-heads are 
comparatively common. Beddoe! refers to names, ete, on skulls in Hythe Ossuary 
1s showing Norman-French immigration. 

Parsons’ Rothwell series? is of a more average character, but is still different 
from a Welsh group; the more extreme measurements seem better represented, 
while the broad-heads reach the proportion that they do only in some of the 
brosdest-headed districts in Wales. ‘They suggest the persistence of distinct 
stocks side by side. 

‘We have no guide as to pigmentation of these medisval poople, and that 
‘stands in the way of closer comparison of Parsons’ results with ours for the time 
boing, though we hope it may be possible to define mace types in increasing dletail 
fand thus to bring the two lines of work closer together, 

‘Tho two Tbrond-headed stocks whose distribution we have discussed seem to be 
connected, in part at Teast, with Bronze Age movements In the one case, we 
judgo that the type in question is a refined modification of the Beaker Maker type, 
‘well known from sepultures of the Bronze Age, but we do not know when it 
reached Merionethshire. In the other ease, we imagine from coincidences of 
distribution that the type spread mp the Atlantic coast as far as Ireland and 
‘Wales, somewhere between late Neolithic and perhaps post-Bronze-Age days, and, 
either then or afterwards, went on via the west of Sootland to Shetland and 
Norway. We judge this to be the case, because it was especially in Bronze times 
‘hat this route was so important. The export of tin may even have died down by 
‘Roman times? 

Barly Tron Age Movements, 

Of Early Iron Age movements we know little from the point of view of 
physical anthropology, so any suggested correlations are strictly tentative. 

It is generally agreed that iron did not reach Britain till the period of La Tene, 
and Rice Holmes gives a useful statement of the argument which tends to show 
that the Belgue came two centuries or so before the Christian era and that they 
wore, perhaps, preceded by other Brythonic-speaking as well as iron-using tribes, 
whose date may be about 400 x0. ‘These people are described as being tall and 
stalwart, with fair or red hair, and their civilization must have been of a high order, 
{in some respects at least. 

‘We cannot but recall that it was probably in the Early Tron Age that the 
lower Rhone valley became a highway (see p. 120), It thus suggests itself to us, as 
‘we believe it has to Peake, that, with their sharp iron tools, men were at that time 

* Beddoe, J., Race of Britain, 1885, p. 256. 

+ Parwoas, F.G., “Rothwell Cranis,” Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst, x1, 1910, p. 483. 

2 Holes, T. Rice, Ancient Britein, 1007, pp. 251-2. 

* opeity pp. 221-4. 
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effectually attacking the forest and so making a way from West Switzerland and 
Burgundy on the one hand, down through the forested Ithone valley to the 
Mediterranean, and, on the other through the forests of Northern Gaul towards 
Britain, 

Tv is probable that this life of the Early Tron Age developed in Kast’ Britain 
while the old life and coustwise intercourse continued on the West, for we find the 
distinction of East and West persistent. from the Bronze Age on to the present 
day. If, however, we are right in thinking that this period saw efforts to cut 
through the forest and to destroy it, we may think of the hillside roads of our 
country as beginning to dovelop, and we may also think of the Brythonic iron- 
using people as sprending along the valley sides, ¢g., from the Kast and Midlands, 
pethaps, vin Severn and Wye into Wales, Holmes concludes, apparently with 
justifieation, that Cranbourne Chase was unaffected by the “Early Iron Age” 
dolore Roman times, and that Lancashire was algo untouched (as regards 
isolation, seo also p, 126), no it is probable that Wales also was little affected by 
iron before the Roman day, unloss the coastwise intercourse had brought it in, 
whiob is somewhat doubtful, 

If, therefore, the Karly Tron Age people of East Britain were the first speakers 
of Brythonic languages to roach Britain, it ix quite powible that the Brythonic! 
languages did not reach Wales much before Roman times. That is, however, far 
more than it would be wise for us to assume, for we as yet oan hardly make moro 
than guesses about the earlior language. We suspect that it was » Celtie language, 
Dut cannot decide whether it was of a Gaelic! (Goidelic) type, ‘The two groups of 
Celtic languages are, after all, neo-Celtic, and we must be wary in transferring 
their present differences back into pre-Roman times, 

Wo are, on the whole, inclined to speculate that, perhaps through Roman 
pressure, perhaps earlior, Brythonized dvvellers in what are now the English 
Midlands spread along the valloys towards Wales, using, naturally, the Severn 





‘AIL Wales speaks Brythonic dialeots, and has done 40 for many centuries, no 
doubt, but the distribution of the dialects, according to Sir John Rhys and Sir D. 
Brynmor Jones, is most interesting. ‘They* show that the Powysian dialect, ocou 
pics the Severn and Wye basins for the most part, especially the former—at: Teast 
whore it has not been displaced by English, ‘They also urge that it displioed wn 
older dialect, Ordovician they call it in one place, though without emphasizing the 
name, ‘This older dialect they find in the district around Bala, the Berwyn 
‘Mountains and the Dee—ce,, in the wild moorlands of North Montgomeryshire and 
in the deep protected valleys over their high northern edge. ‘They find it also in 
the north of Cardiganshire, around Aberystwyth, while Powysian has spread across 





1 The Brythonic group includes Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, ‘The Gaelic group includes 
Eres, Manx and Highland Gaelic, 

+ Rhys, Sir John, and Brynmor Jones, Sir D, The Welsh People, 1900, p. 8 and ch. I 
generally. 
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the watershed from Caerswa towards Machynlleth and thence into West 
Merioneth (Fig. 9). 

















716, 9-—MAP ILLUSTRATING EYE AND NETSMOR JONES! VIEW OY THE DIsTHINCTIOX 
OF DIALECTS oF WaLSH. 





‘The spread of dialect, of county administration, of styles in houses and 
furniture, ote, over that watershed to Machynlleth is an interesting detail of 
Welsh geography. The barrier of Borth Bog has usually stopped the further 
advance of Montgomeryshire, and south of it we are definitely in Cardiganshire. 
‘The Aberystwyth district, down to the River Wyre, however, keeps the dinleot 
which Rhys thinks was pressed out of Montgomeryshire, perhaps through the 
Plynlymon passes as well as along Dyfi-side, by the advance of Powysian. ‘The 
Aiscontintious distribution of the old dialect, if confirmed, suggests, like all such 
distributions, an earlier continuous one, and that implies its possession of much of 
what is now Powys. 
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If Rhys is right, there is thus eviilence of advance of a diulect up the Severn 
and Wye valleys, but, as we have said before, all Welsh dialects are Brythonic, and 
it would be going too far to argue on this basis alone that Brythonic speech first 
advanced np that way, and found « Gaelic tongue in possession of the country. 

Supposing, however, that the Early Tron Age! men were the first to use 
Brythonic in Britain, we may surmise that they and their speech did reach Wales 
at some time not very distant from the Roman invasions, and that they displaced 
or transformed older Celti¢ tongues in Gwynedd and Dinefawr, if they advanced 
yin Powys. Distribution of pluce-names hints that at some time Brythonic folk 
gave the name of “Gwyddel” to people they met, and perhaps fought, in Gwynedd 
and Dinefawr. This implies sonie consciousness of a difference in speech, perhaps, 
Dut anthors doubt whether the term means more than “ foreigner.” 

Tt is of great interest that Edward Lhuyd argued long ago for the existence of 
a pre-Brythonio Celtic language in Britain from the occurrence of Ase, Esc, Isc, Ax, 
Hx, Ux, and so on in river-names, He derived these terms from Uisge, a word in 
the Gaclic languages for water, and a word which is never used in Welsh, Cornish, 
or Arnioriean. We thank our friend Mr. Richard Ellis, Meyrick Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, for communioating this, 

Tf the provisional hypothesis of the introduction of Brythonic with the Karly 
Tron Age be allowed, the guess that the previous language was also Celtic is 
defensible, The Gaelic langnages probably represent, in modified form no doubt, a 
Celtic more anciently insular than the Brythonic. With what we have suggested 
about constwise intercontse along West Britain and the Irish shores in thelocally long- 
drawn-out Bronze Age, it will also beazreed that the dialects on the two sides of the 
Trish Sea may have been akin, and it is Gwynedd and Dinefawr that are here eon— 
cerned. (Noto locations of dark hroad-heads, of dolmens, of dry-walled fortresses) 
Tn the old romances also it is Gwynedd and Dinefawr that are most concerned, and 
Treland is often mentioned. 

‘The simpler, more local, folk-tales refer in many cases to the contact between 
valley-peoplé using. iron and upland folk in.a pre-iron stage of culture, Theres as 
‘yet no authoritative collection of such tales, but a study of the place-names in a 
large number shows that they are mostly located in Gwynedd and Dinefawr, and 
that they gather especially around the smaller moorland sites (¢g., in Carnarvon~ 
shire), This suggests (and the folk-tales repeatedly bear out the suggestion) that 
the upland folk on these small moorlands shrank away from the Tron Age invaders 
‘and made mystification a defence, as small communities have so often done else 
whore (eg, the Vaudois in their struggle with Piedmont), 





4 ‘There is an ahsenoe of evidence on this point ws regards any introduction of iron. along: 
our coustwise route, and an a prior’ improbability of its introduction aloug a route which was 
tho conservative stronghold of the Bronze Age life. On the other hand, all evidence points to 
{Introduction of iron via south-east and east England, and the probability fs that, coming from 
uch a direction and being able for the first time in the human history’of our region to use the 
alloy sides seriously, it would silvance ito Wales via Powys, A Brythonic dialect would 
advance with it in that ease, whatever the earlier language. 
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Tn the folktales, it is trae, the people are called fuirics, but colouring is men- 
tioned only in one case—that of a trader from the sea who is said to be fair (i, 
fair hit) is treated as something worthy of special mention, The fairy ohildven 
(changelings) are always described in such a way as to suggest that they were dark 
and that they ware the children of the Upland-folk of our hypothesis—iz,, mostly of 
Mediterranean race, Tn the romances the princes andl princesses are said to. be 
fair, ne though that were exceptional. Our friend, Mr. J. H. Shaxby, draws our 
‘attention to the probability that the word fair in "fairy" and “ fair-folle" does not 
refer to physical traits, but is an adulatory term such as anew so generally use in 
describing beings about whom their superstitions gather. 

‘It is possible that, when Welsh folk-talos have been mote completely collected 
andl classified, the foregoing statements may be found to need adjustment. ‘They are, 
in the main, a development of the lato Sir John Ithys' suggestions in hin Celbio Folk 
fore—a development due in large part to that increased correlation of human and 
archieological studies which bis publio as well as his private work has doneso much 
to enoourage. 

On the whole, it will bo soon, we are at prevent inclined to think of 
Brythonic advance into Wales—probably via Powys—at some time not remote 
from the Roman invasion of Britain, Ttmay have been in waves pushing back old 
Celtio languages or dialeots}! which were probably nearer to the Gaelic group than 
iw Brythonio, ‘That Wales and South-west England wore mainly Brythonic in 
Roman times seems to be indicated by the fuct that it was Brythonic thut was 
taken to Armorica by imiigrants from the West from 450 A.p. onwards. 

As rogurds physical type, we note « characteristic increase of the fair, mecinm- 
headed typo (2(¥) and 2 (a)) as we desoend the hills to got into the Severn basin or 
that of the Wye—tv,, into Powys—and all throngh this region, and the Welsh border 
gonorally, there is a suggestion of dilution of pigment in the Neolithic or Mediter- 
ranean type, Whether the fair type may be correlated with the Brythonic 
invaders is doubtful : it may bo due to Inter infiltration. On the other hand, how- 
ever, Wales has for a long time been an exporter of men in the main, and it is not 
impossible tut the present valley-folk may be in considerable moasurw the descen- 
ants of those who made these valleys human locations, 

‘As wo havo spoken of language, we may be permitted to remark that it is 
perhaps riot necessary to aswume the Gaslis nature of the ancient Celtic all over 
Britain. ‘The suggestions that have arisen in the course of our study of Bronze 
Age matwsrs, however, make it possible, in our opinion, that with the coastwise 














+ Our friend and colleague, Mr, T. Gwynn Jones, M.A., tells us that in some ancient 
‘Welsh poorns “ Bryncich" is used in a general sense for enemies or strangers after having been 
used in a mote xpocial*sense in earlier poems The Erwe use Breathneich for foreigner and 
give that tame to Wels people living in Ireland, Mr. Gwynn Jones’ suggestion is that 
Brythonic-speaking people may have got the term either by inheritance from Guidelic-apeaking 
anciators or by borrowing it ftom neighbours in Wales, who spoke a dialect akin to Goidelic. 
‘We wish to thank Mr. Gwynn Jones for this suggestion and for much help. 

oth, J., L'Bmigration tretonue en Arrmorique, Rennes, 1883, passim. 
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intercourse a0 often mentioned may have been associated, on both sides of the Trish 
Sea, an ancient Celtic which may have been in some sense the precursor of the 
Gaelic tongues. Tu other words, we do not feel bound to assume that the Gaelic 
Tanguages proper were ever spoken in the eastern part of Britain, nor do we feel 
hound to accept the Zimmer view that they were not spoken in the west. Anthro- 
pology and Archeology both insist that there are other waves besides those from 
east to west, Zimmer! and Kuno Meyer go much farther and say that Guclic 
languages spread from Gaul to Ireland direct and that they were not used in South 
Britain before Roman times, In this respect their view conflicts with that of 
Lhayd and Rhys. We have mentioned this controversy with reluctance, but in the 
hope that thoughts suggested by anthropological and archeological work may be of 
somo uso to linguists and that their counter-soggestions may shed new light on our 
still unsolved problems. Zimmer! also urges the existence of direct trade relations 
‘between West Gaul (Loire and Garonne) and Ireland in the first century a.v, and 
the last century 0.0, as well as later on. 

Reverting to physioal types of men, we think that the fair-haired, light-eyed 
men of the Severn and Wye valleys often have medium to broad heads (2 (#) ), and 
that many men in Eastern England also show these clameters, It ix probably 
Aifficult to tell Brythonic types of pre-oman times from Anglo-Saxon types of 
post-Rotan times, and we are inclined to beliove that in both these regious we may 
have contributions from both these movements of peoples, iv., it ix not safe to 
assume that a fair man in East England ia necessarily a representative of the post 
Roman invaders and of “Teutonic” stock, He may be a Brythou, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it will ever be possible to separate these two elements satisfactorily, 
though we may conjecture that long-headedness was more common mong the post 
Roman invaders than among the pre-Roman ones ‘There is at least a possibility 
Unnt pre-Roman peoples are fairly well represented even in East England, and, 
if this be xo, we need to consider how then the great contrasts between England 
and Wales have eome to pass, 

Before discussing this problem, however, it is meoessary to mention that we 
probably have evidences of late-Roman and post-Roman movements in Wales 
which perhaps affooted the population in certain areas, 


Notes on Later Movements, 


It is generally aovepted that the northern and western parts of Britain, 
retaining their Neolithic population with some Bronze Age admixture, and receiving 


* Zimmer, H., and Kuno Moyer, “ Auf wolchom Woge kamen die Goidelen vors Kontinent 
rach Irland,” Abkandt. Kinigl, Prews, Abn. der Wissenschaften, W912. 

4 Zisuur, H, * Ueber Handelsverbindungen Westgallicns mit Irland” Sitsengiberichte 
dor t, Proussvchen Abad. dor Wise, 1OOD, p, 8775 1910, p, 1008, eto, 

2 "The above wtatement ie ventured, though we aro aware that several writers (7, Leeds 
ELT, Archavlony of Anglo-Saxon Settlements, p. 25, Oxford, 1918) would claim that the Anglo- 
Saxons wero pliysically very different from all previous inhabitants of Britain, Neither: view 
Ihas, ax yet, suficiont evidenos in favour of it. 
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‘the onset of the Karly-Tron-Age people long the valleys, at some time not very 
‘distant from the Roman invasion, were still in a condition to hold out strongly 
against the Romans, Haverfield,* in fact, believes that, they never were really 
Romanized at sll The Romans opened up and guarded lines of communication, 
Dunilt camps, developed exchange with the people and so on, but seem to have 
yomained apart from thefr life, ‘The local Janguage doubtless borrowed much from 
Latin, but it did not become effete, « mero patois of kitchen, farm and workshop, as 
it did, when it did not entirely disappear, on the English plain. Tt is likely that, 
towards the end of Roman times, many: mon followed Maxen Wledi 








population of the English plain would thus be much weakened intellectually ancl 
Tinguisticully sits Latin would be little better than what one might eall “pidgin 
Latin," and so its people would be fairly ensily wou to a new language; it was other- 
wise in the west, In picturing the drift away from Britain we may remenber that 
oven in the non-Latin regions probubly owing to raids of Picts and Soot upon the 
-woukenod Roman protectorate, the leaders seum to have streamed away to Armorica 
(4xn, 450-300) with bands of military associates. Budinsky* makes another point, 
He docs not think it likely that Anglo-Saxon would have ousted Latin offoctually, 
‘and draws the conclusion that the Anglo-Saxons found a Celtic language in 
possession, 

Haverfield* evidently believes in a Celtic revival in the fifth century, when the 
Romanized area was out off from Rome, and ita nearest neighbours were the less 
Romanized British distriots of west and north. Leods* thinks that the Roman 
towns of Wroxeter und Chester were destroyed by hill men issuing from Wales 
ong before Angles or Saxons reached stich distant parts. Haverfield wonders, from 
analogy with conditions in Bakowina, whether even on the English plain the 
peasintry may not have remained largely Celtic, borrowing Latin words in their 
dealings with the Roman authorities for provisioning the army and 80 on. 

Gomie! hus stated 1 case for the survival of Romano-British London until such 
time a it could enter into the Anglo-Saxon polity by agreomont, and he mentions 
Roman survivals in the customary law of London down to the eighteenth century, 
‘Haverfield looks upon this view as a product of generous enthusiasm. Leeds accepts 
something of Gomme's view ina measure, but claims, on archeological evidence, 
that Saxon imunigrants must have made full use of the ‘Thames route unhampered 
by London. ‘They ntilized the south side of the river, leaving the extensive forest 
ofthe London Clay and the boulder clay on the north, and, he claims, they reached 
“Wessex along this route, 





1 Hpverteld, F. J., Romanization of Rowap Britain, pp. 2, ete. 3rd edition, Oxford, 1915, 
1 Williams, Hugh, Christianity in Barly Britain, pp. 2834. 

2 Budinsky, Dir Ausbrvitung dae fateinivher Sprache, Bertin, 1881, 

« HHavertold, FJ, The Komancsation of Rirman Britain, 3rd edition, 1915, Oxford, passim. 
4 Leeds, ET, The Archeology of the Anglo-Sason Settlements, 1913, Osford, paarin 
* Gomne, Sir G. Laurence, Lonidon, 1914, 
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Without wishing to enter into the controversy, it seems to us that Leeds’ 
position is a reagonable one, and perhaps it does not necessitate a belief in the utter 
desolation of London, for the Saxon immigrants apparently avoided towns and 
Roman roads, 

Tn any case ib is interesting to notice that in the wild forest. country north 
of the Thames, backing upon the Chilterns, the Neolithic types have survived in 
characteristic fashion, and this appears to he a region with soveral peculiarities, as, 
for example, the lack of any need for Enclosure Acts in the eighteenth century. 

Leads adds archwological evidence for the general beliof that the struggle! 
between "Saxon " and “Celt " in Wessex was a long and hard one, marked by many 
vicissitudes of fortune. Tt is thus in the highest degree improbable that the Romano- 
British population here was ever exterminated, 

To sum up thus faras regards the population of South Britain;— 





In most parts there would be a Neolithic foundation. 

Tn Merionethsbire, Cumbria, and perhaps elsewhere, and also among some of 
the old intellectual families, one would find the Beaker-Maker type, 

‘Along the west ono would find the dark broad-heads, 

In Bast England one would find many mediam-to-broad-headed fair people of 
either Brythonic or Anglo-Saxon stock, probably of both. ‘They would 
also be found in Powys, 

Tn the estuarine lands, using these terms rondly, of both east and west, ax we 
shull next develop, would be Nordic types (2 («)) now speaking English in 
‘most places but Welsh in others, just as some of them speak Breton in 
Brittany. 

‘Tho contrast between England and Wales we may put as follows:—Owing to 
the ciroumstances of the oman and post-Roman period, the languages of 
‘Anglo-Saxon invaders triumphed over native speech, probably in spite of 
avery considerable survival of British people, and thus the English plain 
now represents a later phiase of the British (or should wo call it the Anglo~ 
Celtic 1) tradition ; the Welsh hills represent an earlier one, Doubtless 
both are really rich in pro-Celtic survivals, could we but separate and 
identify them. 





‘There seems litle doubt that, as the Roman hold weakened, invasions from 
Ireland, probably in search of metals from mines worked under Roman orders, 
affected Wales, and especially, perhaps, Gwynedd and Dinefaws, Te is quite 


1 Major, A. F,, The Warr of Weer, Cambridge, 1918, 

2 If the expression of a personal opinion may be allowod, it is that the accepted term 
should be British, ax “Anglo-Celtic;” though so much more correct than Anglo-Saxon, has 
neither the comprehensiveness nor the romance of the better known and rightly honoured 
“British.” ‘To me and to take pride in the term British would help ws to got hack to the 


broad Elimbethan attitude, eo much richer and more artistic than that which was in fashion in 
the Victorian period. 
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possible that the “Gwyddel” place-names referred to above (p. 143) are really 
yeminiscences of these invasions, as the Oghams seem also to be. A little later, 
‘again, there was much pesceable intercourse between Ireland and Dinefawr, and 
the promontory of St. David's offered a series of alternative Innding-places for 
small craft, Tt is probably at a suitable and fairly fertile spot, focal for these 
Tanding places, and near a site of prehistoric sanctity and renown, that the 
Christian centre of St. David's developed. The'peaceable intercourse of the Saints 
Jed from Ireland past St. David's, along the South Wales coast, to south-west 
Hngland and Brittany, £4, more or less, our old western coasting route reappears 
‘as nu important vital fact once more, and that during « period of disturbance on 
the east, 

‘One must not forget this Treland-to-Wales movement, even in connection with 
the dark broad-heads discussed for both sides of the Irish Sea in an earlier vection 
of this paper. As regards this, however, post-Roman movements oan hardly 
‘agoount for the distribution of dolmens, gold Iunuke, dry-walled towns and so on, 
and the coincidences of distribution of several of these make it more probable that 
the dark broad-heads belong to the earlier rather than to the later movements. 

It is worth noting that in some parts of Dinefawr, notably in Mid-Cardigan- 
shire back from its open and approachable coast, there are nimerous fair people 
with rather broad heads and fairly frequent red tendencies. Whether these are 
ineomers (of some period) from Ireland, as is sometimes imagined locally, ix a 
doubtful point; but of the existence of these people, and of a certain resemblance 
to Irishmen of fair types, there is little doubt, Our map-register (Fig. 1) and 
analysis of Mid-Cardiganshire may be consulted (pp. 82-83 and 118). 

Tho ocourronce in Wales ot Nordic types, like those just mentioned but 


* showing every evidence of kinship with Scandinavia, has already been notod in 


several places, Pembrokeshire and Gower doubtless received a strong infusion 
‘of new blood, und the Celtic languages have had to retreat to the hills; their 
Doundary should bo mapped with greator precision. In South Cardiganshire, 
however, at Newcastle Emlyn (see pp. 77-80) types which are obviously Nordio 
have become Welsh-speaking. 

‘The estnaries and inlets of East Britain received a strong Nordic infusion 
Detween Roman and Norman times, and bebind the meagre historical data of those 
times we see the conflict between the estuarine kingdom of Deira, round about the 
port of York, soon in the hands of the invaders, and the British kingdom of 
‘Timet in and above the forest of the moorland slopes in the West Riding. We 
‘ulso soe westward movements of Celtic-speaking warriors, probably under pressure 


-from the east and the sea, and note especially the legendary conquest of great 


tracts of Wales by Cunedda and his sons, Some would ascribe the settlement of 
‘out Bala-cleft type in its present location to this movement, but we think the 
‘matter must remain more indefinite for the present, though we recognize that the 
type is elosely connected with a Cumbrian stock. 

Jn the first stages of Norman interference with Wales, one seems to see an 
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attempt to control and keep open lines of communication, perhaps much the same 
Kind of effort as the Romans made, but with less regard to minesand mining. The 
penetration in both cases is largely via Powys and via North and South Wales 
coasts, and we are probably not far wrong if we transfer the broad scheme of 
penettation of Roman and Norman and apply it also to the penetration of invaders 
of the Early Tron Age, allowing that these earlier conquerors soon penetrated more 
intensely than the Inter ones. They were working under pressure from the east, 
the others were conquerors anxious mainly to keep Wales quiet, 

With the Normans, we get settlements of Flemings in South Wales, again 
probably Nordic or Alpine-Nordic types, and the establishment of the lines of 
castles, some guarding the small havens, others the roads, ‘Their development was 
doubtless related to the gradual subjugation of the native population which 
gathored on higher ground in most cases, 

Of later settlers, we have meution of Huguenots in weaving districts like 
Montgomeryshire and Carmarthenshire, and perhaps more than one settlement from 
Ireland, but it is not possible at present to do much towards the identification of 
these suualler elements as regards physical type in Wales or England, and this survey 
of the main constituents of the population of South Britain must be closed. We hope 
we have shown what interest there would be in a really detailed survey of English 
types, and wo have endeavoured to remember that, till this is achieved, many of 
our results raust remain provisional, even in an unusual degree, 

It seems probable that sociil and economio changes affect the relative 
proportions of the various types, ani thus alter the constitution of the nation. 
‘The waxing and waning of various diseases quite probably lends to differential 
elimination, and thus again affeots the constitution of the nation also, Perhaps 
‘a wise national policy would be one that sought to maintain in health 
and opportunity a great variety of human stock, in order to obtain richness of 
constructive aotivitios, as well as of mutually critical tendencies ; questions relating, 
to distribution and changes of distribution of race-types would thus very probably 
‘he of great public importance, could they but be examined in sufficient detail. 

In agricultural days, the rather broadl-headed, somewhat fair type we know as 
John Bull may have beeu very characteristic of the yeomanry, just as the Nordic 
type was prominent among the hunting aristocricy, and the Beakor-Maker type 
igamong the intellectuals. Much land in South Britain has recently gone back frou 
‘erops to pasture, and in several districts old farmhouses of the wheat-growers are 
in the hands of rougher stock-rearers, who as yet care little for their amenities, and 
fot them decay, ‘They live more cheaply and roughly, and, taking them all in all, 
they show # larger proportion of the Neolithic type than was probably living on 
the land in the corn-growing days. 

‘The growth of the large agglowsrations called industrial towns has led to 
much immigration from the country, and in the seoond generation of big-town life, 
under the poor average conditions of the British industrial area, it would seem that 
the Neolithic or Mediterranean type increases in conspicuous fashion. Nordic 
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types apparently do not easily withstand pathogenio infiuences of the big town, and 
it is said that they form a large proportion of those who emigrate from England to 
newer lands. 

‘The moorlands and hill country, agsin, have limited possibilities and tend to 
export men (again of Neolithic type to a large extent) to the large towns and to 
the plains below the hills, ‘The west of the English Midlands is full of Welsh 
family names. 

‘Various causes have thus conspired to bring about, as it were, a resurgence 
of the fundamental type in our population, with interesting consequences. Beddoe 
‘and others have more or less assumed that this resurgence is necessarily bad, and 
that it is “ superior * types that are going. That is probably begging some rather 
large questions, or, it may be, economizing thought by uncritical acceptance of 
theories developed abroad in support of what has been inaccurately termed 
‘Teutonio race-pride. It would be truer to picture cach stock making its own 
contributions to the commonwealth and to argue for adequate opportunities for 
each, France is a great example of richness in thought and effort of many Kinds, 
and this is not unconnected with the richness of admixture of types of European 
stocks in its population, and the variety of environment and opportunity available, 

‘Another point of general interest may be mentioned, Tt is now customary 
to examine physically school-children and others, and it would be useful to work 
towards discrimination of types in connection with such research, as well ns to 
study sequences of the growth-phenomena for the various types, It might, of 
course, be found that, during phases of growth, the individual works through 
different phases of its complex racial inheritance, Some types doubtless have small 
imensurements, and it is unwise, in such case, to put down a “bad” set of 
measurements entirely to unhealthy conditions. Better conditions, none the less, 
will probably bring increased measurements of most types, but, with town-planning, 
‘might also increase the proportion of those non-Neolithie types again, if it be a 
fact that they have dangerously diminished. e . 

‘Again, to the making of our prosent social aystem in bygone centuries it is 
probable that, owing to cireumstances at the time, the non-Neolithie population 
contributed a predominant share. It is thus not surprising that malsdjustments 
fare bat 100 apparent in districts where a dense modern population is mainly of 
‘moorland origin, and has thus come down into s society adapted to other thoughts 
and other inherent traits. 

‘What the psychical tendencies of the various types may be is not for us to 
argue; very little is as yet known as to correlation of physical and peychical type. 
‘We have, indeod, given hints as to occupations frequently followed by the different 
types, but we must add that the oecupation is often, doubtless, only indirectly cor~ 
elated with the type and mach more directly with the place of upbringing, 
whether moorland or estuary or valley-cleft. 

This useless at present to atterupt te appraise the various constituent stocks of 
the popalation, but everything points to the importance of maintaining all at their 
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best physical and intellectual levels, with all their varied accumulations of tradition 
for the enrichment of the commonwealth. 


‘We are deeply indebted to the Guild of Graduates of our University of Wales 
for its assistance in the form of an annual grant and its continual encouragement 
of the work, and to a host of friends throughout Wales who have helped to make 
our head-bunts successful. Messrs, J. Thomas and TJ, 'T, Jones have done a great 
dleal of work for us in Harlech and Tregaron, We owe a special tribute of personal 
gratitude to our friends, the late Professor Sir Edward Anwyl, the late Professor 
Horbertson, and the late Sir John Rhys, Dx, Haddon, Professor J, L, Myres, 
and Mr, H, J.B, Peake have given help and suggestion repeatedly, and to them 
also do wo tender our warmest thanks, ‘The Royal Society very generously gave 
us an initial grant towards purchase of instruments and a further grant of $50 for 
10914 to moet the expenses of secretarial work towards the laborious final analysis 
of results, Mr, Flattoly, Mr. D. R, Jones, and Mr, Whitehouse gave great help in 
drawing maps and taking photographs for us, and our best thanks are also due to 
the friends who have allowed us to use their photographs as illustrations of types 
‘and to the photographers who took pains to depict them appropriately, Mr. J, H, 
Shaxby, B.Sc, has helped at many different stages. ‘To Dr, Lynn ‘Thomas and 
Sir E. Vincent Evans, ©.B., also, we wish to express our grateful thanks, 

Finally, we wish to offer our thanks to Profesor Arthur Keith, the President 
of the Institute, for his interest in this work, and to Sir Thomas Wrightson, Bart., 
for most generous help which has very greatly improved the illustration of this 
paper, and has thus made it far more complete than it could otherwise have been, 


Usivansrry Couzas or Wats, 
» — Anruysrwrrn, 


October, 1915, 





RACIAL ELEMENTS CONCERNED IN THE FIRST SIEGE OF TROY. 


By Hanouww Prax 
[Win Mars) 


Tteces events haye drawn our attention vividly to the Dardanelles, and have 
reminded us of the siege of Troy; but it is not so well remembered that, before 
the erection of the city of Laomedon, several earlier settlements existed successively 
on the mound of Hissurlik, one of which was sacked a thousand years before the 
events related in the Iliad took place. It is to the fall of this earlier city that I 
wish to draw your attention. 

‘The investigations of Schliemann have shown us that many towns—some of 
them fortified cities, others mere humble villages—have stood consecutively on the 
‘mound of Hissatlik, the site of Troy? His work there, as befitted his purpose, was 
heroie but by no tueans scientific, amd the researches carried on subsequently with 
‘snore careful methods by his lieutenant, Dérpfeld, have shown that the city, which 
Schliemann fondly identified with Priam's Troy, was destroyed a thousand years 
before, while the remains of the Homeric eity had escaped the observation of this 
pioneer of excavators. 

| Tt may not be out of place to recapitulate brietly the account of the successive 
settlements as described by Dérpfeld? In the beginning there was a humble 
village, Hissarik 1, inhabited by a population of simplo peasants, poor and 
‘uncultured and apparently ignorant of metal. This neolithic village resembled in 
some things the primitive settlement at Cnossos, and was, probably, more or less 
‘contemporaneous with it, though possibly rather later in date, 

"Po this succeeded the castellated city, Hissarlik IT, with its brick wall and 
towers at intervals—the Burnt City of Schliemann. That it lnsted for some tite, 
prolably for many centuries, seems likely, for its walls were twice rebuilt, each 
time on fresh foundations, The remains found amidst its ruins, which include 
the so-called “Treasure of Priam,” of which more anon, show that the wealth of its 
iuhsbitants was considerable, as might be expected in the case of a fortified city, 
douinating the chief trade-routes of that area, including the water-way of the 
‘Hellespont and the land.way which here crossed the straits. 

‘After its destruction the site wus for a while deserted, for its destroyers 
passed on and erected no new fortress on the spot. Ultimately three humble 





1 ehliomann = ion (1881); Troja (1884). Schuchhart : Sotlienann's Exvavations (1891). 
42 Doirpleld : raja wd Mion; Leaf W, Treg, the beet account for English readers, 
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villages were built in snecession, Hissarlik TIL, TV, and V,, and some centuries later 
arose the City of Laomedon, Hissarlik VE, whose destruction is reconted hy Greek 
tradition. 

Our first inquixy must be; Who were the people who built and occupied 
the “Burnt City," and who were the foe who destroyed it? Very few human 
remaing were found among the ruins, but such as were discovered may perhaps 
ive us the clues wo need. By the side of a house in this city were the remains of 
two warriors with halberds, ‘The skulls of both wer long, the indices being 
respectively 68:6 and 738; in one the eyebrow ridges were strongly developed, the 
chin projecting, broad and angulay, and the upper part of the nose narrow ; the 
her skull was narrow and high, the lower jaw strong, the bin broad and 
projecting. As the only long Vones preserved were « broken humerusand a femur, 
of which parts of the great and sinall trochanter aro missing, it is impossible to 
calculate their stature with any degre of exactitude, A female skull, found ina 
jar, was also long but of a different type, while another female skull, dating from a 
‘lightly earlier time, was broad, with an index of 82:52 

‘To interpret this evidence we must take a general survey of Exirope at this 
period—about 2000 ne. or earlier—when the use of stone was giving way slowly 
to the uso of metal. In doing this we must banish from our minds all thoughts of 
ethnic divisions as they were known in later days—we must not talk of Persians, 
Hittites, or Greeks, nor even of Lydians, Phrygians, Achwans or Pelasgians, for 
such ethnic units had not then come into existence, Nor will the terms used by 
the comparative philologist be less misleading To talk of Celt, Teuton or Slav is 
to distinguish between later groups not yet differentinted, and which had no 
separate existence, so far as our present information extends, until more than 
1,500 years tater, 

But if those names and groups are useless aud meaningless, on what can we 
{fall back? As anthropologists we realize that racial distinotions were as true then 
4s to-lay, in faet more true, for the admixture of races, which has been proceeding 
in Europe with ever-increasing rapidity since the Neolithic Age, has made the 
rave problem infinitely more complex to-day than in the time that we are dealing 
with, when but little admixture seems to have taken place, 

‘There is some difference of opinion among anthropologists as to the value to be 
vet upon skull-form as a criterion of race, but the vast majority are agreed. that 
the shape of the skull is the most permanent factor, This i not the place to argue 
this controversial topic, and I will content myself with waying that I am in 
agreement with the majority, and that I accept the statement of the case rade by 
Professor Ripley? as substantially true, even though T may differ from him in some 
of his minor conclusions, Following Ripley, then, T will take as « postulate that 
the whole of Europe and the surrounding areas have been peopled by three races, 


























' From a description by Profesor Virehow in Schtiomann's Jia, pp. 807-12. See also 
Virchow, “ Altrojanisehe Gritber und Schiidel,* in tbhand der Kin. Pr. Akuc. cler Wias, 20 
Bertin, 1882. * Ripley, W. Z, The Racer of Bwrope (1900). 
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and that the present population consists of the descendants of these in a pure or 
mixed form. 

Tt is true, as Ripley admits, that there are traces of other elements, Mongol 
or Mongotoid peoples have entered Europe from Asia at various times, We have 
the Turks, tho Bulgars and the Magyars, and perhaps some remnants of the hordes 
of Attila, Earlier we have the Seythians, and earlier still those Finnie tribes who 
cromod the Urals and spread up the higher reaches of the Volga till they reached 
the shores of the Baltic, According to Mr. John Abercromy, the earliest of these 
‘did not enter Europe until 1500 nee," but there is other evidence that the advance 
guard arrived very much earlior, Over the greater part of Sweden—all in fact 
except a strip of coast-line on the western side of Seania—and all along the 
ceastorn shore of the Baltio from the Gulf of Bothnia southwards and westwards as 
far as a point midway between the Vistula and the Oder, there are found 
abundant remains of a primitive civilization which dates from the Neolithic Age, 
and indood from early in that age? This civilization, known as the East 
Scandinavian or Arctic culture, extended, perhaps later, over the whole of Norway 
find seems to be ancestral of that of the Lapps. Professor Montelius states that it 
vas the culture of  Irond-headed people, who were the first inhabitants of this 
area before the arrival of the tall Scandinavians of the Nordic race,* and a skull 
found at Mon, in the Danish archipelago, belonging to one of these browd-headed 
people, is soarvely distinguishable from those of the modern Laps, who are 
admittedly Mongol or Mongoloid, 

Several skulls found at Furfoor in Belginm, amid surroundings stated by 
tome to be pleistocene, have teen claimed as belonging to the same race, but 
though the forms of the skulls are similar, the facial portions show smarked 
ifforvaces. Tt may be that this Mongol or Mongoloid people had advanced as far 
‘as the Ardennes in late palaolithic or very early neolithic times, but we seem to 
be on safer grownd in suggesting that they had reached the Danish archipelago 
tofore the arrival of men of the Nordic race forse most of them northwards and 
eastwards tntil they survived only in Lapland and Finland, though, for all we 
Know to the contrary, they may still form the basis of the population of East 
‘Pomerania, and West and East Prussia. 

‘There may also be minute traces of negro blood in the south, probably of 
comparatively recent origin, and other traces, very much diluted, of primitive 
‘races surviving from ently paliolithie times in the countries of northern Enrope. 
‘But subject to these exceptions, the last of which is the only one that affects our 
problem, I start out with the view that the peoples of Enrope are derived from 
one or more of the three mees, the Mediterranean, the Alpine, and the Nordic. 


1 Abercromby, The Hon. John, The Pre- and Proto-Finns, 

i 5 De Kem Bech espn crt ira Tiron Ge sépultaren 
§ Montelias, O,, Seaden in Heathen Tins, p. 99. 
4 Pruner-Bey, “ Sur les origines hongroises,” Man. Soc. @Anth. ser. i, vol. i. 
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__ The distinguishing features of these three races are so well known that I need 
‘not desorile. them; especially is this the ease with the Mediterranean race, 80 
dléarly defined by Professor Sergi.' But the details of the Alpine race aro not s 
clearly understood or so thoroughly agreed upon, There are, in fact, several types 
‘of broad-headed men in Europe and its neighbourhood, and it is not agree that 
they all belong to the same race. Leaving out of consideration for the moment the 
type known variously as Bronze Age type, Round-barrow mon, or, as I should 
piofer to oall thom, Beaker-folk, of whom. will speak later on, there are wo 
distinct types of brond-headed men to be found in Europe, as well ax remains of 
one or more less well-known varieties, ‘The true Alpine ik usually considered to 
be tho short brond-headed, broad-shouldered Auvergnat. type, whioh is found in 
Central France, South Germany and Austria, and he differs in-many points from 
the tall hypsi-brachyeephalic type of the Balkan Peninsula, which is called the 
Dinario type by Dr, Deniker? ‘The latter type bears « olose resemblance to the 
“Armenoid or Anatolian type prevalent in Asia Minor, ‘There are also the broad 
skulle found at Grenelle, near Puris, which are said by some to be of 
Pleistooene Age. 

T would, therefore, suggest that the Alpine race reached Europe, probably 
from Asia Minor, iu threo successive waves, The first of theso arrived in Into 
pwkeolithio times, and reached the valley of the Seine, ‘The xecond ovoupiedl the 
highlands of contral and western Europe, while the third eventually occupied 
the Balkan Peninsula south of the Danube. Doubtless each wave pressed its 
predecessor forward, and it would appear not unlikely that *nests” of the 
eatlior waves might be found in areas, of isolation in the regions occupied by 
later waves. 
ho Nontic race has been less carefully studied than the others, and though 
it ia readily recognized jn the flesh by its fair colouring and complexion, it is not 6 
easy to distinguish it in skeletal form, Where a number of graves are found 
together, with like furniture, the average stature of the individuals, as ealoulated 
from their long bones, will usually be sufficient to enable a distinction to be drawn 
Jetween this muse and the Mediterranean, for the men of the Nordic race are 
generally much taller than the others. Whother individial skulls can be 
distinguished is more doubtful, Many anthropologists deny the possibility of 
recognising this distinction from the skull alone, but Professor Rolleston has firmly 
‘asserted the contrary point of view, and declared that his assistant at Oxford could 
unfailingly distinguish between British neolithic and Scandinavian skulls? 

Bub Professor Rolleston found it difficult to define this difference, except that 
the Nordic jaw is invariably more powerful than the Mediterranean, No good 
definition of the distinetions believed to exist between these two types has, s0 far as 
T know, been drawn up, but some will perhaps agree with me when Tsay that the 











1 Sergi, G., The Mediterranean Ros (1901). 
4 Denikor, Ju, The Races of Man (1900). 
> Rolleston, G., in Groenwell, W., Britiah Barrows, p. G46, 
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Nonlie skull; besides being more massive, is usually higher and more arched in 
profile, that it is broader in the vocipital region, having often an index as high ax 
seventy-nine, while the supra-orhital ridges are far more prominently marked than 


‘The Mediterranean race seems to have arisen somewhere in the northern half 


f in'the case among pure Mediterranean types, 


of Africa, and to have reached there from elsewhere at a very early epoch, 





the close of the Pleistocene Period the advance guar of this race had reached the 
southern shores of France, and long before the close of the Neolithic Age they had. 


heoome well established not ouly aver the whole of North Africa, but throughout 





‘much of the south and west of Europe. ‘They 


weupied the whole of the Spanish 


‘andl Ttalian peninsulas, except perhaps the more mountainous parts, ‘They over-ran 





| nearly all Franoe, except perhaps the Cevonnes region, but stopped short at the 
. Alps, the Vouges anil the Ardennes ; it seems uncertain whether they occupied the 
,) chalk heights of Artois, then thickly forested, and they eortainly did not penetrate 
, Flanders, An an early date they crossed over to the British Isles, and oceupied the 
7 whole land to the extremest north. 

. Tn the east a specialized variety, speaking a uniform language, the ancestor of 


the Semitio tongues, occupied the Arabian Peninsula, Others inhabited the coast 
region of Palestine and Syria, but they do not appear to have penetrated the 
mountain region heyoud. Sergi says that they settled early ou the coasts of Asin 








} Minor and Greoee, but for this I can find no sufficient evidence, thongh they 

: formed the earliest population of Cyprus, Crote, and most, if not all, of the A%gean 
Talons, 

Sergi cites no evidence in support of his contention that the Mediterraneany 

: formed carly settlements in Asia Minor, and the account of the present population 

j of the Anatolian Peninsula, as given by vou Tuschan,' certainly seems to contradiot 


it} moreover, all immigrants from this quarter into Crete, even early in the Bronze 


Ago, seem to have beon of the Alpine type. 


‘The Greek problem is similar, and as Sengi’s views on this point have often 


eon repeated, the question merits closer inquiry. Until the latter part of the 
Brouze Age the culture of the Algean is markedly different from that of the Greek 


mainland, and while the inhabitants of the former region were advancing rapidly 
in civilization, those of the latter were rade neolithic savages ‘This difference in 
culture, and tho lick of communication betwoen peoples who were near neighbours, 
seems to argue a difference of race. Besides this we have a little ekeletal evidence, 
though it is not as conclusive as one could wish, At the Academia at Athens 
‘Dr Colm Stephanos has a considerable collection of skulls, which he kindly showed 
to me 4 few years ago, As he wus proposing shortly to ise a catalogue of them, 


Inst, (1011), 215, 221 e009. 


T was precluded from making any notes, but T nevertheless made some observations 
which have @ bearing on this problem. ‘The majority of the skulls are Alpine in 


* Luschan, Felix von, “The Early Tubabitants of Western Asia," in Journ, Roy. Anthrop. 
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type, anda careful examination of the provenance of the remainder satisfied mo 
that all had been found either in the islands, or when found on the mainland that 
they dated from the latter part of the Bronzs Age or later. In spite of this, 
Dr, Stephanos assured me that many of the specimens in his collection dated trom 
early prehistoric times; those, therefore, which did so and hailed from the main- 
land must have been of the Alpine type. 

From these arguments, inconclusive as I edmit them to be, Tam inclined to 
believe that until certain Cretan settlements were made in the Middle Minoan 
Period, the only inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula were of the Alpine race. 
‘This is not strictly truc of Thessaly and some parts of the north, but the exceptions 
1 propose to deal with Inter, 

It has been asserted by more than one writer that there was also a settlement 
of Moditerraneans in the Danube basin. ‘This aguin I believe to be untrue. ‘The 
theory rests on two points, In the first place, there have tween found in the 
Danube basin, amid neolithic surromdings, fragments of black burnished pottery, 
‘ornamented! with incised geometric designs, sometimes filled in with white chalk. 
Pottery of a like nature has been found in predynastic cemeteries in Eyypt and 
in the neolithic layer at Cnosios, A conclusion was therefore arrived at that 
such pottory was the common inheritance of the Mediterranean race, Pottery 
answering to this general description hag been found also in Sicily —at Mutrenza, 
and Stentinello, near Syracuse2—arid of a slightly different type near Palermo 
Other types of somewhat similar wares have been found at various sites in Multa 
Now a careful exmmination of all these wares has convinced archeologists that they 
have not had a common origin, 4o this class of pottery coases to be evidence of the 
presence of the Mediterranean rice Further, pottery ornamented with incived 
goometrio designs is common throughout Central Europe, the home, as we shall seo, 
of the Alpine moe, where it persisted in some areas until the beginning of the Tron 
Age. It cannot, therefore, be cited as evidence of rue, 

‘Tho other point is a recent statement by Dr. Keith that “ Professor Toldt, of 
Vienna, did not finda single roand-head in a collection of wkulls gatherod from 
ancient graves in Upper Austria” and that “so far as we can judge, the Danube 
Valley, in ite width and length, was inhabited by a long-headed population inthe 
Neolithic Period. Dr. Keith has kindly referred me to the article in question, 
and T must admit that I do not draw the same inference, Professor Toldt is 
dealing with ancient Slay skulls, which he attributes to the sixth century n.c, 











1 Wosinsky, Die inkruatiorte Keramik der Stein wnel Bronseseit (1004). ‘See also Hogarth, 
DG Lomi ame the Kast, p. 116, 

Poet, ‘TE. Stone anu Bronze Agen in Tealy ancl Sicily (1900) pp. 129-87. 

2 Thid, pp. 125-9, 

* Ashby, Bradley, Beet and Taglinferro, Executions tn 1908-11 in wariows Megalithic 
Buildings i Malta ent Gon, 

§ Dumaud, R, Ler Cieitieationa prdkelliniques (2nd ed. 1914), pp. 89, 40. 

« Keith, A., the Bronse Age Invasion of Britain,” Journ. Roy. Anthrup, Lust, xbv, 9,18: 
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though he admits that others would relegate them to the eleventh or twelfth? In” 
either case, however, the date is considerably later than the time Iam speaking of, 
and the long skulls in question resemble those of the Reihengraber, which are 
aduittedly Nordic. 

The presence of a Mediterranean people, far from the sea, and surrounded by: 
Alpines, is « priori unlikely, while the appearance of Nordic men in this area 
towards the close of the Neolithic Age, or the beginning of the Bronze Age, is 
exaotly what we should expeot, as will be seen later, 

‘The Mediterranean race, who came from Africa, were in the habit of burying 
their dead, and this apparently for two reasons, one theological, the other practioal, 
From early days they appear to have believed in a life after death associated with 
the body, the germ of the doctrine of the“ Resurreetion of the Body," while their 
original home was in arid regions or alluvial valleys, where burial was easy and 
fuel for cremation expensive. ‘The Alpine race, on the other hand, who seem to 
have hailed from the high table-lands of Western Asia, and to have dispersed 
southwards and westwards from the Armenian highlands, have usually dwelt in 
thickly forested mountain regions, where the soil is rocky and fuel abundant. Tt is 
not surprising, therefore, that they have more often than not burnt their dead, 
though this practice has been by no means universal among thet, 

‘The origin and distribution of the Alpine race has not been studied 40 caro- 
fully, nor on these points is there such a general consensus of opinion as exists 
in tho case of the Mediterranean race, It has usually buen assumed that this race 
arrived in Rurope from Asia, but even this conclusion has recently been questioned 
by Dr, Keith, who hinte that it may have developed in Central Europe. He 
rogards the reference to un Asiatio origin as a postponement of the difficulty, and 
points to the fact that Alpine types were present in Europe in pleistocene times? 

With the evidence at present at our disposal, the matter must necessarily 
remain one of opinion, It is, I think, generally admitted that the inhabitants of 
‘Africa, with certain negligible exceptions, are long-hended, while the people of Asin, 
‘north of and including the central mountain range, are for the most part broad- 
ended. Such long-heated exceptions as may be found in Northern Asia lie as 
islands amid their broad-headod neighbours, and since they seem to resemble the 
Jong-headed people of Northern Europe, it seems likely that they are outliers of that, 
race, In Europe, on the other hand, we find people of both types, the broad-headed 
‘race occupying w wedge-shaped area with its base resting on the frontier of Asia® 
So that, until strong evidence oan be adiuced to the contrary, I prefer to believe 
that all the broad-headed types found in Europe have come originally from Axia 
rather than that they haye developed in Central Europe from a pre-existing long- 
headed type: 

Starting then on this assumption, we find that, perhaps as early as Inte 














¥ Archiv fir Anthropologie, Neue Folge, Band xi (1912) (Korrerponcdens- Blatt), p. 72. 
2 Keith, A. op. cit, p. 31. * Of Ripley, op. city map on p. 42. 
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though he admits that others would relegate them to the eleventh or twelfth? In” 
either ease, however, the date is considerably later than the time I am speaking of, 
and the long skulls in question resemble those of the Reihengraber, which are: 
admittedly Nordic. 

‘The presence of a Mediterranean people, far from the sea, and surrounded by 
‘Alpines, is « priori unlikely, while the appearance of Nordic men in this area 
towards the close of the Neolithic Age, or the beginning of the Bronze Age, is 
exactly what we should expect, as will be seen later. 

‘The Mediterranean race, who came from Africa, were in the habit of burying 
their dead, and this apparently for two reasons, one theological, the other practical. 
‘From early days they appear to have believed in a life after death associated with 
the body, the germ of the doctrine of the “Resurrection of the Body,” while their 
original home was in arid regions or alluvial valleys, where burial was easy and 
fuel for cremation expensive. The Alpine race, on the other hand, who seem to 
have hailed from the high table-lands of Western Asia, and to have dispersed 
southwards and westwards from the Armenian highlands, have usually dwelt in 
thickly forested mountain regions, where the soil is rocky and fuel abundant. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they have more often than not burnt their dead, 
though this practice has been by no means universal among them. 

‘The origin and distribution of the Alpine race has not been studied so care- 
fully,nor on these points is there such a general consensus of opinion as exists 
in the case of the Mediterranean race. It has usually been assumed that this race 
arrived in Europe from Asia, but even this conclusion has recently been questioned 
by Dr. Keith, who hints that it may have developed in Central Europe. He 
regards the reference to an Asiatic origin as a postponement of the difficulty, and 
‘points to the fact that Alpine types were present in Europe in pleistocene times.* 

‘With the evidence at present at our disposal, the matter must necessarily 
remain one of opinion. It is, I think, generally admitted that the inhabitants of 
‘Africa, with certain negligible exceptions, are long-headed, while the people of Asia, 
‘north of and including the central mountain range, are for the most part broad- 
headed. Such long-headed exceptions as may be found in Northern Asia lie as 
islands amid their broad-headed neighbours, and since they seem to resemble the 
long-headed people of Northern Europe, it seems likely that they are outliers of that 
race. In Europe, on the other hand, we find people of both types, the broad-headed 
race occupying a wedge-shaped area with its base resting on the frontier of Asia® 
So that, until strong evidence can be adduced to the contrary, I prefer to believe 
that all the broad-headed types found in Europe have come originally from Asia 
tather than that they have developed in Central Europe from a pre-existing long- 
headed type. 

‘Starting then on this assumption, we find that, perhaps as early as late 





1 Archie fir’ Anthropologie, Neue Folge, Band xi (1912) (Korrespondenc- Blatt), p, 72. 
* Keith, A, op. ei, p21. * Gf. Ripley, op. city map on p42. 
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pleistocene times,‘ a broad-headed type hnd reached the neighbourhood of Paris* 
Early in soolithic times men of the true Alpine type entered Central France, 
apparently from the east, ‘Thus everything points to the fact that the ceatral 
highlands of Europe had a broad-headed population at this time, 

Now the present population of South Germany and Austria is eminently 
broad-headed, thongh a certain proportion of long-headed individuals may be found, 
but from my own observations these appear to be invariably tall and fair, We 
Icnow that during tho time of the Roman Empire, Germanio tribes invaded this 
region, and what happened then may have ovcurred before. ‘That it did 0 is clear 
from the existence of the early so-called Old Slay cemeteries, referred to by 
Professor Toldt, where the types resembled those from the Reihengrdber ; a oe 
proportion of tall long-headed skeletons have also been found in the Hallstatt 
graveyard, In spite of these successive infusions of long-headed stocks, the prevall- 
ing type is now broad-headed, which seems to indicate that the autochthanes have, 
‘4s usual, absorbed the intruders, and that the autochthones were broad-headled seems 
established by the disoovery of a broad skull at Nagy-sap, in Hungary, whioh is said 
to date from pre-neolithie times® 

Tt is true that long skulls have been found in this region amid neolithic 
surroundings, but the evidence adduoad by Dr. O. Revhe from collections of skulls 
tnade in Silesia and Bohemia tends to show that these date from the close of the 
Neolithic Age His statements ate very clear and precise, and show that daring 
the period of the Bandkerandk; Bohemia and Silesia were inhabited by a people who 
‘pear a close resemblance to the Beaker-folk of Denmark and the British Isles, and, 
in fot, the beakers of the latter countries may be considered as a species of Band- 
Jeramik, Dr, Reche considers the oulture as contemporary with the galleried tombs 
of the Bultio region, that ia to say, co-eval with the long barrows of this country, 
which belong to the very close of the Neolithic Age in North Europe. Tnto this 
population of Beaker-folk there intruded invaders of the Nordio type, exterminating 
the men, but marrying the women of the Beaker-folk, and adopting their culture. 
‘These invaders are found in some numbers in Silesia, but only penetrated over the 
‘nountains into Bohornin in insignificant numbers. ‘They were followed, however, 
by othors of the same race, who brought women with them, and the type of pottery 
Known as Schnurkeramik, which had hitherto been confined to the regions further 
north, 

Te is true that few broad skulls of this period have been found in the Danube 
Jasin, but us the Alpine rave very probably practised cremation in early days, too 








1! Diohelotto considers that the remains in quostion date frow neolithic times ¥, Manvel 

darehdologi, y 286, fn. 2. 
eee Alene it Avicient Types of Man, 755 Quatrofager and Hamy, Crania 

ethnioa. 

2 Keith, Ay “Bronze Age Invaders of Britain," Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Tusty xlv, 18%; 
Quatrofages and Hamy, Cramia ethnia. 

« Reche, O, “Zur Anthropologie der jiingeren Steinavit in Sehlesien und Bushmen," Archiv, 
“fir Anthropologie, Neue Boge, Band vii (1008), p- 220. A 
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much importance need not be set on their absence, while the other long skulls 
found at Lengyel and elsewhere are admittedly Nordic, and. probably belong, like 
those of Silesia and Bohemia, to inyuders who arrived at the close of the Neolithic 


Age. 

‘The conclusion, then, appears to be that starting from the highlands of Asia 
Minor, the Alpine race invaded Europe across the Hellespont or the Bosphorus in 
three waves. ‘The first seems to have started in pre-neolithie times, and ta have 
reached the Seine and the Ardennes. ‘The second followed on its heels, but appears 
‘tw have failed to cross the plain of North Germany, while the third turned south- 
wards and ocenpied the Balkan Peninsula, though to the north-west it may have 
penetrated beyond and somewhat affected the stature of the ‘Tyrolese, 

Another branch seems to have gone southwards through the Lebanon to the 
‘Tudiean plateau, and perhaps invaded Exypt in pre- or proto-lynastio times! 

From Central Europe the Alpine type had already extended some way before 
the close of the Neolithic Age. In Italy they had occupied the southern slopes of 
the Alps, and early in the Metal Age some few, at least, had passed down the 
Apennines as far south as the Alban Hills? In Franco they had oceupiell the 
eastern motintains and central plateau, mixing fresly with the Mediterranean people 
‘who surrounded them, and adopting the latter's customs It seems unlikely that 
they spread oyer the North German plain, but they appear to haye advanced down 
Doth sides of the Rhine, leaving remnants in the Ardennes and Thuringia, 

Ths Nontic mp presents more difficulties and has been less accurately studied 
than either of the preceding ; it has also been thesubject of polemical articles, which 
seem to have been written to bolster up a false viow of pre-history, with the 
object of proving the incontestable superiority of the ‘Teutonic * Race.” 

-As we have seen, the Nordic race differs mainly from the Mediterranean in 
its Mondness, inereased stature and the prominence of its supra-orbital ridges, If, 
5 Keane, Ripley and others suggest, it was originally a branch of the Moditerm. 
ean race, it must have started its differentiation at a very early date, for the 
difference in complexion aud stature could not have been achioved in anything less 
than a very long period of time. It seems likely that it is to be identified with the 
people, with Aurignacian eulture, who occupied the plain of North Germany in late 
Pleistocene times, and who are known to some writers as the Looss-hunters, 

The problem is obscure and cannot fally bw examined hore, but I will suggest 
that a sturdy variety of the Mediterranean race entered Europe during the Rein- 
deer Period, when tundra conditions prevailed. Exposure to a rigorous climate 
hard exercise ancl an almost exclusive meat dic, with ample milk for their young, 
improved their physique, A slight admixture with what remained of tho Neandor, 
thal race developed! their supra-orhital ridges, while, after a long period of nomad 


* Elliot Smith, G., The Ancient Egyption, p. 122, 
* A skeleton of Alpine type, found with a copper dagger nt Scurgola, ig exhibit 

aE & ngola, ted inthe 
2 Taylor, I., The Origin of the Aryens (1800), p. 119. 
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life on the dusty steppes, pasturing cattle, taming horses, and leading a cow-boy 
existence, their hair and complexions gradually acquired by selection the Iehaki 
shades whieh would be most protective in the environment that they lui chosen 

‘At the time we are treating of, the close of the Neolithic Age, they ware 
occupying the Russian steppes east of the Dnieper, where they roamed on horse- 
back after their herds of cattle, ‘They buried their dead in a contracted position, 
like their Mediterranean ancestors, but covered the bones in some way with 
powdered red ochre, Being nomuds their smpedimenta were few, and these probably 
‘made of leather, but they had one class of pottery in the form of rude hemispherical 
Towle? 

‘There is reason to believe that before the time we are dealing with some 
bad departed to the north-west, for a line of settlements across Poland seems to 
indicate & somewhat similar culture.’ These northward migrants seem to be the 
tall men who invaded Scania during the Neolithic Age, and gradually drove the 
primitive round-headed folk to the north-west, where they have influenced the 
present population of Norway, and, I believe, remained in amore or less pure form 
‘as Lappst The Nordic invaders of Scania gmdually became dominant in the 
Baltic region, and long afterwards spread from this second cradle to destroy the 
Roman Empire. 

Before the lose of the Neolithic Age, this rice seems to have spread also west- 
ward along the southern shore of the North Sea, for a race, corresponding to their 
description, at that time occupied the lowlands of Belgium west of the Meuse’ It 
may be that they crossed thenee to our island, for there are resemblances hetween 
our long barrows and those of Scaudinayia, while the hemispherical pots recently 
found in England amid neolithic surroundings havea distribution across Seandi- 
navia to Finland and seem akin to those found with the red-ochred skeletons on 
the Russian steppes. But until all the skeletons found in the long barrows have 
‘been carefully examined by some competent anthropologist, to ascertain whether 
they are Nordic or Mediterranean, as at present generally believed, we cannot 
decide this question, 

Whether these Nordic people occupied all or any of North-Eastern Germany, 
and whether Alpine folk were there before them, is by no means certain, though 
some evidence has been given to show that East Prussia was ocoupied hy people 
in all probability akin to the Lapp inhabitants of Scandinavia, while the region to 





+ Of, Myres, J. Le, The Dan of History, p15, 

2 Minni, ELH, Stythiane and Greoks, p, 42-5, where all tho literature on tho subject ix 
summarized. Mr. "Minus rightly objects to the term “Kurgan-people™ used of them by 
‘Professor Myres, und suggests “red-skeleton people” a a substitute. This is a cumbrous name, 
and T would nugyest in ite place the term “ xteppe-folk.” 

* Tidy pe 132. 

* Montelins, 0, op. cit 

2 This has been denied by Bipley, op. cit, p- 210, but vile supra, p. 38, 

# Taylor, L, op. cit, pp. 118-19. 

7 Smith, R, “Development of Neolithic Pottery,” in Archaologia, Ixii, pp. 340 and 346 
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the west was inhabited towards the close of the Neolithic Age by Nordic people. 
Though very energetic in these fields of research, the Germans have failed 
hitherto to gather together into n concise work all the scattered evidence of their 
early pre-history, which appears in a multitade of different journals, so that the 
ontside world ig at a loss to understand the succession of peoples which have 
occupied Prussia, Silesia and North Poland in remote times. f 

But enongh of the Nordic problem for the moment; we must turn to another 
people who present greater difficulties. On the western steppes of Kussia, west of 
the Dnieper, and stretching thence through Galicia as far west as Breslau, thene 
lived at the time we are dealing with a people with a homogeneous civilization, 
Known from the site first excavated as the Tripolji culture. ‘These people lived 
at first in @ neolithic state, but some had learned the use of copper before their 
culture suddenly disappeared, They fabricated quantities of pottery of very 
distinctive shape and design, sometimes painted with elaborate ornament, soine- 
times, though more rarely, with incised designs; they made also many figurines, 
Both human and animal? When this pottery was first discovered, von Stern 
dolieved that it was the precursor of the Mycensan culture of ancient Greece? 
and some sherds, it is true, bear a close resemblance to some from the A2gean area, 
But when the excavations of Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossos showed that Mycenean 
pottery could be traced without a lireak to neolithic times in Crete, yon Stern's 
views were questioned, and subsequent investigation by experts has shown that 
the resemblance of the two wares is more apparent than real, that the shapes and 
design are quite different, and that there is nothing in common but. the use of 
paint and coloured slip, Al idea, therefore, of a connection between these cultures 
had been abandoned, until quite recently it has heen revived by a German writer, 
who wishes, T suppose, to prove that Minoan as well as Homerie culture is derived 
from Germany. 

‘We have no direct evidence as to the race that was responsible for the 
Tripolji culture, for they seem invariably to have cremated their dead. Some 
skeletons, it is true, are said to have been found, but no description of these has 
‘appeared, and it is, to say the least, smeertain whether they Lelong to this people 
Noevertheless a study of their pottery seems to show that their culture has a double 
snoestry, and a natural inference is that they were a mixed people. Of the 
different racial elements that went to make up this mixture we have no direct 
evidence, it is true, but lying as they did between the Nordic steppe-folk of the 
east and the Alpine highlanders of Central Europe, we may conjecture that both 
these racial elements were represented among them, 

+ Dr. Kaut Sterjna, “Les Groupes de Civilimtion en Scandinavie, 4 Tépoque des 
sbpaltures A galerie,” in CAnthrypolagie, xxi, 1. 

* Mins op. city yp. 132-40, where all the evidence on the question is admimbly 

* Von Stern, E., Die“ Primybenische™ Kulter in Séd- Russland (1905). 
© 4 Schmit, Zeit. Bthnol. (1911), ps 58 
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This conjecture has recently received support from another source. Tn his 
presidential address to this Institute in January, 1915, Dr. Keith discussed the 
origin of the Bronze Age invaders of Britain, hy which he meant the round-barrow 
folk who arrived in our land either shortly before or shortly after the first intro- 
duction of metal, As the result of much acute reasoning, he came to the contusion 
that this Round-barrow race had come from the region north of the Carpathians, 
that is to say from Galicia, the western half of the area occupied by the 'Tripolji- 
folk, and his arguments would equally apply to the remainder of the ares. Now, 
ws Dr. Keith pointed out, the Ronnd-barrow men were Alpines, but not typical 
Alpines, They differ from true Alpines by possessing a greatly increased stature, 
lightly narrower and longer heads, and by a considerable development of the 
supra-orbital ridges—points which, as we haye seen, are marks of Nordic men, 

T am inclined to believe, therefore, until a better hypothesis has been advanced, 
that the Tripolji-folk: were a people of mixed Nordio and Alpine ancestry, probably 
lingely Alpine with a Nonlio aristocrnoy, 

Wo have now made a general survey of the racial conditions of Europe and FE 
its neighbourhood at the time when the second or burnt city of Hissarlik was | 

. 
F 














destroyed, and we are in « position to determine the racial affinities both of its 
inhabitants and of its destroyers, Professor Folix von Luschan, in his Huxley 
Memorial Lecture, states that the original inhabitants of Asia Minor were of the 
broad-headed Alpine or Armenoid type; but that about 4000 a,c, some Semitic 
invaders from Arabia arrived in the south-east. “Two thousand years Inter,” he 
writes, “commenced a second invasion, this time from the north-west, by xantho- 
chrous and long-headed tribes like the modern Kurds,” that is to say by 
the Nordic race. 

If we may accept the Professor's views as correct, and the whole of his 
reasoning seems sound, we should assume that the people of the burnt city were 


of Alpine stock, and that the broad-female skull belongs to one of these inhabitants, 
It is also clear that he considers the warriors’ skulls to belong to the invaders, and 
there seems nothing improbable in this, ‘The long female skull found in a jar (q 





men of 


presents greater difficulties, unless the owner was some slave taken from the 
Mediterranean population of the neighbouring islands If, then, the invading 
tribes, who.were responsible for the destruction of the city, were of the Nordic 
race whence did they come? Professor von Luschan says from the north-west, 
but the only Nordic people living anywhere near occupied the eastern steppes of 

~ South Russia, Can they have some from thence t 
Now it hus already been mentioned that the Tripolji culture came suddenly 
to an end about this time, and all the evidence goes to show that it perished by 
some catastrophe such a8 an invasion, About the same time the nomad cattle-nen 


4 Keith A,, op. cit, pot. 

= Von Luschan, Felix, “The Early Inhabitants of Western Asia,” in Journ. Ruy. Anthrop. 
Tnat., sli ps 248, 

3 Gf Myres, J. L, Geographical Journal, xxvii, p, 852. 
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of the Nordic type disappear from the eastern steppes. ‘The natural inferonce is 
that the steppe-folk: invaded the Tripolji srea aud brought its culture to w close, 
and the evidence at Khalepji seems to show thut this was the case’ It seems 
probable that, though somo of these invaders overran Galicia and Silesia, dei 
thenee its tall round-headed inhabitants—some of whom weut to Denmark, while 
‘others eventually reaches! our shores —othor steppe-folk would have passed. south. 
wards over the Roumanian plain till brought to an abrupt halt by the Balkan 
range, Skirting the shores of the Eusine, they would have passed south-west to 
Adtianople, and thence easily to the shores of the Hellespont, avrosa which was 
4 city famous for its wealth of bronze ond gold, a natural temptation to marauding 
hordes, 

But our evidence does not stop hore, for far to the south, in ‘Thessaly, whose 
grey plains would offer great attractions to wandering horsemen, Mr, Wace found 
‘that invaders arrived in the plain of Larisa from the north about this time, bring- 
ing with them a type of pottery, Dhimini ware? which bears « close resemblance 
ton variety of Tripolji ware found recently at Cucuteni in Roumanias Mr. Wace 
foun) w few graves belonging to this period, but, unfortunately took no notes as to 
the measurements of the akelotons, One skull, however, he did. bring home from 
‘Teangli, aud it has ten describwdl by Dr. Duckworth, who saya that it iy mesutic 
cephulic, having a breadth index of 769; that the brow ridges are distinct, the 
tuasal skeloton prominent, and the Jower margin of the nasal aportute distinot the 
chin is prominent.t 

Tulged by the illustration that he gives, this skull might well be that of 
4 Nordic man, Ibis rather broader than is usual awong men of this ra0e, but 
earvely more 40 than some Sergi figures as coming from the Russian steppes 
‘Tho forebead and the root of the noso have certainly a Nonlic appearance. With 
No measurements of the long boues nothing can he said of the stature of the 
individual, which, as we have seen, is the best way of distinguishing this race; but 
there it nothing. impossible in the view that some of the steppe-folk invaded 
Thowaly from the north andl occupied the Plain of Larissa as tar south ax Teangli 
nl Dhinini, bringing with thom women (and perhape slaves) of the ‘Tripolji 
people, who carried on their former style of pot-muking with such difference ae 
fresh materials and the tastes of their masters might impose, 

But pottery resembling Tripoljf ware has also been found in the highlands of 
Central Europe, apparently amid neolithic surroundings. Thus wate of this type 
Js reported from Upper Austria, noar Trieste, from Bosnia and from Jablaniza in 
Serbian; it has alno been found at Lengyel south of Buda-Pesth, but apparently 

£ ini op. ity pe 148, 

+ Wace, A. J.B, and Thompsos, ME 8, Prekistor’ Than, 

4 Sehinidt, Zl f- Buin (1011), p82; Dascls, Budeinul Comsivait Momomentlor 
aceioe, isp. 196. © May, x, 90, 

Sergi, G., Mediterranean Race, yp. 226-31, 

Burrows, Hy Ditovree in Cree, 185; Hoernes, Die Nelichich Keramib i Ontermich 
(1908), poaasion, 
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with early Bronze Age surroundings! ‘This, however, is a region first of all 
inhabited, as we believe, by men of the Alpine race, Is it not possible that what 
hhas happened apparently in Thessaly has occurred here too? ‘The Nordie steppe 
folk, though driven by drought from the grassy steppes of South Russia, would 
seek for fresh pastures for their horses and cattle, The mountainous regions of 
the Carpathians and Balkans would scarcely attract them, bub the great plains of 
Anatolia and Hungary, as well as the lesser plains of Thessaly and Upper Austria, 
would provide exactly what was needed, Moreover, as we have already seen, long 
hieuded people of the Keilengrader type have been found here with Bronze Age, and 
perhaps neolithic, surroundings. 

T would suggest, therefore, that once the steppe-folk had crossed the Duiepor 
and destroyed the Tripolji culture, ane branch advanced across Galicia into Silesia, 
driving thence its primitive inhabitants, some of whom, after many wand 
riohed the shores of England, while other steppe-folk crossed the Carpatl 
occupied the plains of Hungary, Lower and Upper Austria, and penetrated even to 
Bosnia and Serbia, Another branch went through Roumania, and, crossing the 
Danube, passed along the south-west shore of the Euxine, Some of these crossed 
the Hellespont, sacked Hissarlik TL, and proceeded to the grassy plains of Central 
Anatolia, while the remainder, skirting the coast of the Algean, found their way to 
‘Thessaly, and settled in the Plain of Larissa, On their way they took wives or 
slaves, or both, from the ‘Tripolji people, whom they had displaced, and these con- 
tinned to make pottery in their new homes, with shapes and ornament similar to 
the ware they had made in Soyth-west Russia, 

Such an hypothesis cannot, T must admit, be susceptible of absolute proof with 
the evidence at our disposal, yet many of the facts cited seem to indicate some 
such explanation, while the hypothesis ns a whole seems to account for all tho 
phenomena noted, 

Hitherto T have been content to refer to the times with which T have been 
denling, as being about 2000 n.c,, but it is clear that T must attempt « closer and 
more uccnrate dating if the hypothesis is to he tested by ascertaining how it fits 
‘with ovents known or believed to have occurred elsewhere about this time, Darp- 
fold provisionally dated the fall of Hisrlik IT. at 2000 0, but his calculations 
were made mainly from the depths of the deposits without any attempt at 
synebronisins with outside data,“and his suggestion seems to have been intended 
only 08 a provisional date. 

All chronology in the eastern Mediterranean, and for that matter throughout 
the whole area that we have been considering, is ultimately based on that of Egypt. 
Tt is not imy object to disonss the respeotive merits of the various schemes adopted 
by different schools of Egyptologists?; I will only say that the European facts 
svein to be reasonably explained if we use the shortest chronology put: forward for 








+ Dussaud, R., Zee Civitisations Pribellénigves (20d ed 1914), p. 206. 
2 The conficting views are fairly stated by Hall, H. R., Aucient History of the Near Bast, 
pp. 19-80. 
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Egypt, while if we employ the longest our early motal periods will be stretohod to 
au appirently impossible extent, As the short chronology’ has the support of many 
Egyptologists in this country, of all those in Germany, of M. Dussaud in France, 
aul Professor Breasted in Aterica, I need make no further apology for using it as 
44 basis for further argument, 

If, then, wo start from this Isis, we shall find that all Agean archwologists! 
ate greed’ that the dates for the early Crvtan periods ure— 


Early Minoan 1 3000 to 2600 6,0. 
Emly Minoan 11 2600 to 2400 6, 
Early Minoan TIT 2400 to 2200 v,0, 
Middle Minoan I 2200 to 2000 no, 
Middle Minoan TT 2000 to 1850 1,0, 
Middle Minoan TI 1850 to 1600 n.0. 


M, Dussuud, working on this basis, hus recently suggested that the date of the 
destruction of Hissarlik 11, must be brought down as Inte as 1900 1.0,% and as this 
view is not genorally accepted, it may be well to examine his reusons, Basing his 
anguiments on certain analyses of metal implements made by the late Professor 
Mosio, M. Dussaud argues that during the Early Minoan Period the people of Crete, 
while using copper freely, were ignorant of the use of bronze, and that this ignor. 
‘ance was common to all the poptlations of the Eastern Mediterranean, who were 
living in a pure Copper Age until 2200 107 As the implements found in the 
“Treasure of Priam ” show a fairly advanced knowledge of the se of bronze, the 
fall of Hissarlile 11, must therefore be placed some centuries lator:* 

This statement regarding the Copper Age, howover, is in direst contradiction 
to the views expressed by Sir Arthur Evans, Mrs, Boyd Hawes! and other Cretan 
explorers, anil most arclveclogists donot care to place too much reliance on the 
analyses of Professor Mosso, Even were this statement true for Crete, it does not 
follow that it was equally true for other districts in this ares, nud Hssarlik, trading, 
‘s we know it did, with the Danube basin, may have obtained some of ite supplies 
of copper from Boheris, where tin is alwo found, In any caso, if M, Dussaud's 
Aangiunents are sound, the universal Copper Age should include Egypt, yet Professor 
‘Mossy tells wus that the statue of Pepi L.of the sixth dynasty contains 6-367 per 
cont, of ting though Pepi was living daring the seooud Karly Minoan Period, 

There is some conflict of evidence here, an, on the whole, T prefer to believe 
that during the second and third Early Minoan Periods the knowledge of tronze 
existod, perhaps as a jealously guarded seer, among sore people or peoples in the 














+ Hcept that Dusan, op. eit, rings Middle Minoan 11 to a close in 1800, nd extends 
Mildle Minoan IIT to 1560. 
= Duseanil, Ry op. cit p. 120. 
9 Pid. pp. 42, 43. * Bide, 
§ Hawes, C, H. and EL, One the Forerunner of Gree, p. 1 
* Momo, A., The Daren of Muditerrancan Civitvation, p26, 
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Eastern Mediterranean area, and that though copper was in general use throughout di 
this region, implements aud other objects of bronze were not unknown, even if metal- 
Jurgioal knowledge of the alloy were restricted to a limited area, There is nothing, 
therefore, in the presence of well-leveloped bronze objects in Hissarlik II. to 
compel us to believe that its destruction took place as late as 1900 1,c. 

It seems to mo that we have a better synchronism in that suggested. by 
Mr. Hall, who states that there is no doubt that ‘Early Minoan III’ is roughly 
contemporary with the Second ‘City’ of Troy; they mark the same stage of culture.” 
‘He bases his view on the general resemblance between the gold ornaments in the 
“Treasure of Priam” and those found by Mr. Seager in a tomb in the island of 
Mochlos* It is true that the gold ornaments in question do not bear a very close 
resemblance to one another, but Mr. Hall is probably right in attributing them. to 
the same period of culture, 

‘Mr. Hall considers that the Mochlos treasure belongs to the third Early 
‘Minoan Period, but M. Dussand points out that much of the pottery found in the 
tomb is more characteristic of the previous period, though, as he admits, to the 
close of it’ We may, therefore, give as the dato of the Mochlos treasure 2400 1.0, 
or & few years later. Comparing the two sets of gold omaments, one cannot help 
feeling that those from Hissarlik are tho more developed of the two, and may dute, 
perhaps, a century later, Also they had been concealed, perhaps for some time, 
Dofore the city was sacked, and so escaped the notice of the invaders, Any attempt 
to give dates with precision is, of course, hopeless, but I will suggest provisionally 
that the evidence points to 2300 ne, as the date of the “Treasure of Priam,” and 
that the sack of the city occurred some time during the following century. 

‘The Middle Minoan Period, which is believed to have begun about 2200 no, 
‘witnessed the sudden rise of a new development in culture in Crete, accompanied 
by some movement of peoples and the arrival of broad-headed people in the east 
of the island, apparently from Asia Minor; a similar sudden development is also 
witnessed in the Cyclades. This seems to point to the fresh start in arts and 
amannfactures that is frequently observed a few years after the cessation of a war 
or a period of unrest. I cannot help thinking that this development in the islands 
‘was the sequel to the disturbances on the mainland that I have outlined, and T am 
therefore inclined to place the destruction of Hissarlik TI. during the latter half of 
the twenty-third century—that is to say, about 2225 nc, { 

Tat us now follow another line of inquiry, which, though at first eight not vory 
promising, will, I think, give us valuable aid. Some few years ago Mr. Ellsworth 
‘Huntington, after spending some time in Central Asia with the Pumpelly expedi- 
tion, wrote a most valuablo work, “The Pulse of Asia,” in which be brought 
forwan conclusive evidence that the whole of that continent had teen affected by 
intermittent periods of drought and moisture, as shown by the rise and fall of the 

a Hall, H.R, Ancient History of the Neor East, p. 39, 
¥ r, Explorations in the Island of Moeilos, 
* Duseand, I on cit, p 87. 
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inland seas? ‘This view he has sinee tested in Palestine, especially with reference 
to the Dead Sea, and his conclusions are thut these recurring periods were felt over 
the whole of the northem hemisphere, if not throughout the whole world? 

He has pointed out, moreover, that during the periods of dronght the 
pasturage for cattle would he diminished, sometimes to starvation level, and that in 
consequence the nomad cattle-nen would be forced to seek new pastures in the 
moister climates, where agricultural operations had long been in progress, He 
reminds us that such raids of desert folk are Known to have eccurred from time to 
time, and that on one occasion, at any rate, the tribes from Central Asin and those 
from the desert of Arabia simultaneously spread devastation to the west, and were 
‘instrumental in the final destruction of the Roman Ennpire, 

Ti we are right in attributing the destruction of Hissurlik TL to the nomad 
steppe-folk of Sonth Russia, we are hero dealing with the results of one of these 
periods of drought, and we should find, if Mr, EUsworth Huntington's view ia 
correct, comesponding movements from other dry areas, which may perhaps enable 
us to dato the event with greater precision, 

Historians and comparative philologists are agreed that there Lave been four 
great irruptious of the people of Arabia into the #urrounding regions, and that the 
descendants of these four sots of invaders can be distinguished as the pooples who 
speak or have spoken the fonr different groups of Semitic languages, Moreover, 
although the dates of these four irruptions cannot in every case be determined 
with precision, they can nevertheless be identified with certain historical events, 
which ean be upproximately if not avourately dated? 

Tho first or Akkadian invasion took pluce some time carly in the third 
millenium 0,0, perhaps even earlier, but the dates of this period ary at present 
uncertain, Shar-Gani-sharri, King of Akkad, popularly known as Sargon of Agade, 
whow reign is believed to have extended from about 2650 n.c. to about 2600 nc, 
is generally helieved to have beon the first ruler of the Mesopotamian kingdom 
founded hy these invaders, but,as Mx. King has shown,! it is probable that the 
kings of Kish, who preceded him, were of tho same race. ‘This will put. tuck the 
date of the inyasion to about 2750 uc, when Sharr-Ci became king of Kish, and 
it is quite possible that further evidence may some day be found which will 
necessitate this date being placed still farther back. ‘The second, or Canaanite 
invasion, which took place in the latter half of the third millenium, seems to be 
‘that which was contemporary with the steppe-folk raid with which we are dealing, 
and the evidence for this merita closer inquiry, ‘The third, or Arumman invasion, 
dogan about 1350 nc, and these marauders wore « serions menace to Shaluaneser L., 
about 1300 nef ‘The fourth, or Arabian invasion, started soon after the death of 
‘Mohammed in a, 632, b 

* dilleworth Huntington, Me Pulee of Avia. 

* Ellaworth Huntington, Palestine and ite Transformation, 
# Myres, J. L., The Divwn of History, pp. 104-19, 

§ Ring, La Wo A History of Sumer and Able, p, 218, 

* Myres, J. L, op. oit, p. 117. 
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‘The second or Canaanite invasion is believed first to have affected Syria and 
Palestine, and perhaps to have been respousible for the introduction of metal’ into 
the latter country! At the same time, or soon afterwards, the invaders arrived 
in Mesopotamia, where they established the first Babylonian Dynasty at a date 
recently fixed by Mr, King at 2225 no? If this date can be depended upon, and. 
it seems that the margin of doubt is not more than 5 or 10 years, we have valuable 
evidence which will enable wa to fix the date that we require. It is in remarkable 
agreement with the evidence afforded by the “ Treasure of Priam.” 

Let us now tum to Egypt, the souree of our basis for chronology, 
Mr, Ellsworth Huntington has suggested that the period between the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms was one-of weakness, perhaps due to raids from the desert folk 
on the border’ but no historians of Egypt give any evidence of such raids, 
‘Dr, Alan Gardiner, howeyer, has shown that in some recently discovered papyri 
the required evidence may be found, and that there was a raid about this time 
across the Sinaitic Peninsula, and that the invaders took possession of the Delta, 
while the Egyptian government moved southwards to Heracleopolis.4 ‘The dates 
of this period are partioularly uncertain, but Professor Breasted fixes the beginning 
of the ninth dynasty, the first of the two that governed from Heracleopolis, 
provisionally at 2445 nc, Some Egyptologists believe that this date may have 
to be brought down a little, and on geographical grounds we may consider it 
likely that this invasion was the fist step in the move that led later to the 
invasion of Palestine and Syria, and the foundation of the first Babylonian 
Dynasty. 4 

‘Lastly there is somo evidence of a fourth movement of peoples about this time, 
and from a more unexpected quarter, namely, the traditions of the Chinese. The 
Inte Professor Terrien de Laconperie, while studying the early connections between 
the Chinese and other nations, came to some remarkable conclusions.’ So 
unexpected were they, that they were received by most Sinologists with ridicule; 
Dut a careful scrutiny of the criticisms directed! against this theory at the time 
shows that the critics had misunderstood much of the ovideuce with which they 
wore dealing, which is not altogether surprising, as Professor de Laoouperie had 
been writing in a foreign language, and had not the gift of clear exposition. The 
late Sir Robert Douglas was, however, an exception, and in a work published in 
1889 he accepted the theory as established “with many incontestable proofs.” 











1 Macalister, R.A. S, A History of Civilisation in Paleating, p. 31. 

* King, L. W., History of Babylonia :—ae the result of information furnished by 
Profesor lay from the Yale Tableta, Mr. King substitutes this date for 2150 n.., su in 
is former volume. 

2 Ellsworth Huntington, Palestine anil its Transformation, p. 982. 

“Gardiner, A. HL, “New Literary Works from Ancient Egypt," Journal of Egyptian 
Archaology, i, part t; The Admonitions of am Egyptian Say, 

* Of. Myres, J, Le, op. city pp. 113-17. 

* Terrion de Lacouperie, A. E. J. B., Languages of China before the Chideas ; Western Origin 
of early Chinewe Civilization, 
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‘The theory, in Wrief, is, in Sir Robert’s words, “that they (the ancestors of the 
Chinese) had migrated eastward from a region south of the Caspian Sea in about 
the twenty-third century no.” Here, then, we have another ease of a migration of 
people oceupying pasture lands in the steppe region of Asia, this time tothe east, 
Dut very close on the date we are dealing with. 

By comparing all theso theories, we seem to arrive at the following conclusion, 
‘That a period of drought, beginning about 2450 nc, or wore probably later, caused 
desert tribes from Arabia to pass across the Sinaitic Peninsula aud oceupy the 
Delta, while later waves invaded successively Palestine and Syria, introducing the 
knowledge of metal, perhaps gained from their kindred in Egypt, and founding the 
city of Damascus, Later they set out from the latter city across the desert and by 
degrees settled in Babylonia and pethaps Assyria, while in the former countey they 
established a permanent dynasty in 2225 1.0, 

Meantime, about 2300 ne. oF soon after, the drought was being felt on the 
steppes on both sides of tho Cuspian Sea, This eaused the Bak tribes, an unwarlike 
mice, to move off to the north-east in search of fresh pastures, and as these were 
not to befound abundant in Central Asia, they arrived eventually in China, where 
they founded an empire in 2000 n.0. Later on the Nordic stoppe-tolke on either 
side of the Volga found their pusturage diminishing. Some, no doubt, occupied 
tho lands set free by the departure of the Buk tribes—perhaps they caused their 
departure-—and theneo -peuetrated the plateau of Persia, where we find them a 
fow centuries later as Kassites. Others crossed the Dnieper, destroyed tho Tripoljé 
culture and overran Galicia and Roumania, Subsequently some burst through the 
Carpathians into Hungary, while others crossol the Danube into Thrace. The 
lutter divided into two groups: one, skirting the coast, passed into ‘Thessaly and 
ocoupied the plain of Larissa, while the other party passed from the Gallipoli 
Peninsula across the Hellespont, destroyed) Hissarlike 11, and went on to the grass 
lands of the central Anatolian tatile-land, Whether these latter appear shortly 
aftorwards farther south as Amurri or Amorites, or survive to the provent day ax 
Kurds, are interesting points not yet capable of proof, 














+ Douglas, Robert K., The Story of China, p. 3, 
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NOTES ON THE ANTHROPOMETRY OF SOME CENTRAL 
SUDAN TRIBES, 


(Wren Puares VI-IX] 
By P. Awauny Tatvor. 


‘THE measurements, below given, are of males, in medium condition, belonging to 
some of the more importaht Central African peoples, Owing to the hurried nature 
of our journey it was unfortunately impossible to obtain as large « number of each 
as could have been wished ; while, in some eases, when the people had hardly ever 
before seen a white man, they showed deep suspicion as to the nature of the 
"magic" which it was proposed to perform upon their heads. 






ANGLO- EGYPTIAN, 
SUDAN 
DAR FUR 





DIsTaIWOTION OF THR THINS, 


With the exception of the pagan Banana, Wadama, Mundéng and Kumbra, all 
‘the races studied were more or less Mohammedanized. 

A summary of the most important measurements and indices is given, to 
which have been added those already published in the Journ. Roy, Anthrop. Inst, 
vol, xli, 1911, (See Tables T and IL) 
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For the sake of comparison, messurements of other African peoples are 
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Prople. cr | wx | wes | Authority. 
gyptiaan. Nakada (preistris) | 78-6 | (1-Gallownnce for | atyers 
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‘MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES. 

















Head. Face. Nose. 
No. | Tribe. ] st. | Sp. | Ind. 
u |B |mi| o |B % | B | Ina 

4 tor | 42 | 717) ot | go | oo] 48 | a4 | 92-7) 1700 | 1810 50 

eo] to |1a9 | zea | os jass |ar-a| 49 | at | 7-9) avez | 1973 | 1m 
20 toa | 142 | 72-9] oo | 138 | 48-0) 45 | 46 | 102-0) 1606 | 1917 | a1 

oT) tor | ass | 74:9] 06 | 199 [arn] 48 | a> | 92-6] raz | rear) 98 

2 aor | 1de | 741] os | 14 java) a8 | at | 97-7] 1762 | 1862 | 100 
20 aor | 142 | 72] 09 | age | 47-5] 44 | 44 | 99-3) 1700 | 1815 | 114 

8 aso [1a | 745] ae [tsa | 45-8) 44 | 44 | 09-4) 1007 | 1700 | 102 

20 aoe | 1a [rae | ot | as7 | azo] 45 100°7| 1787 | 1863 | 106 

u am | 14s | 77-3] 65 | 142 | aero | 45 | a7 |109-2] 1785 | 1907 | 108. 

a ago | 147 | te0| ot | ta | 4a-7] 44 | 44 |sor-a) azz | rst | 100 

20 aoe | asa | te] oe [iar [44a] 44 | 40 |103-0) 1722 | 1825 | 109 
9 iss | 160 | 85-2 49 | 44 | so-2) 1a | 1807 | 68 
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Anthropometry of same Central Sudan Tribes. 
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From the above measurements it would seem that the following deductions 
any be drawn — 

(1) There would appear to be a close conneotion between the Bagitimi, Borlawa 
(Fikuns) and Kanuri, although among all three, especially the last-named, there has 
been great admixtare of foreign blood from the north. A very ancient Borlawa 
tradition states that all three tribes originally came from Yemen, in Arabia, but, 
owing to quarrels over bunting rites, separated on reaching the River Shari, ‘The 
wooden throwing weapons in present-day use among the Bagirimi are exactly 
similay to those found in ancient Egyptian tombs, while the ceremonial double 
headed axes used for religious purposes recall those of the Mediterranean area, and 
will he desoribed in detail later, 

(2) The Ngussar also seem akin to the above. ‘They state that they have lived 
in their present territory for about’300 yours, and there is a strong tradition among 
them that they originally oame from near Constantinople. 

(8) The Kotoko—perhnps the tallest race in Africa—are, according to legend, 
clogely connected with the Buduma, though tho nasal index seems to show a inch 
greater admixture of negro blood, ‘Their measurements are almost identical with 
those of the Furawi. On the other side the Buduma are near akin to the Kanembu 

(4) Tote seems little doubt. but that (a) the original stock of all the above- 
mentioned tribes came from the Rast, many of them in comparatively modern 
times; that (6) negro and Hamitic strains predominato; and that (c) they are allied 
to the Nilotes, such as Dinka and Shilluk, ‘Their common origin is further borne 
‘out by a similarity in customs and beliets, 

(5) Tho Arabs of this region, who are apparently not akin to any of their 
neighbours, state that they came from Fozzan during the lust few hunlred years, 

(6) Tho Banana (Musgu)are « pagin nogto race with slight Hamitio affinities, 
‘They have a strong artistic sense, and build the most beautiful houses of any negro 
tribo, According to some English authorities, this style of architecture shows the 
‘most perfect fori of arch ever developed. 

‘The Banana seem allied to their neighbours, the Wadama, a very black negro 
people of magniticent physical development. 

(7) The Munding are another negro race among whom also a very interesting 
form of architecture has been evolved. ‘They appear allied, on the one hand, to the 
Banas and Wadama, and, on the other, to the Kotoko. The Fulani, who swept 
ike a conquering wave right up to this part of the world, are now intermarrying 
with them to a considerable extent, 

(8) The Kumbra are a tal, finely developed, very round-headed tribe, of type 
quite distinct from all others mentioned. ‘Their country, s0 far as could be gathered, 
‘appears to lie about 200 miles east of the Central Logone, 

i ea. OS 

It is u matter of regret that, owing to pressure of other work, it has been 
‘impossible to elaborate the statistics given ; but, on the chance that they might be 
of se to inquirers, it seemed better to publish them without farther delay. 
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EVOLUTION IN MAORI ART. 
{Wren Piare X3] 


By HL D, Skisxen. 


Ixmopuertos. 


‘Die fotlowing stndies on the origin and development of various forms of Maori 
pendant, and ofthe mere wero undertaken as tho first wtep towards eluciating the 
history and affinities of Muori art as a whole. It is believed that the method 
followedd—that of treing out the ancestral forms of the simplest decorative designs 
and working from them towanls the far more complex problems presented by the 
reat wood cariage—will yokd more reliable results than any other method, 
Tevonta forbade the finivhing of the task, ani the studies are presented ay a 
fragment, 

‘The conclusion reached by the writer is that Mori art in its most character- 
fatic forms is native to New Zealand. Some of the motifs are derived from 
Melanesia, notably the human figure with the two supporting bird-heudod maneias, 
4 dosign roourring with endless variations throngh the whole fled of Maori earving, 
‘To the samo region may be traced the love of scroll patterns in earving and 
dooorative painting, From Polynesia were apparently derived the perfection of 
fexooution, tho technic skill, and the tendency towards repetition ancl symmetrical 
palance which mark the Maori artist, ‘The fusion of those two diverwe elements 
prodioed «vigorous and ferie native art, derived ftom Melanesia and Polynesia 
Fut marked by now and distinctive characteristics ofits own. It is with these two 
Goeanie ares, and not, as is often confidently asserted, with India and Rastern 
‘Asin or with America, that Maori art is most lovely connected, 

Tua paper published in Aan, the present waiter ns traced the ancestry of 
the Jeshiaped pendant called tav-taw and prove it « native New Zealand form, 
Tn two papars of the following series, a similar origin and descent is traced for the 
aight and the eueved types of pendanta. ‘acl of them originated in an objeot 
fof practical use, and each developed through # series of closely similar forms into a 
type of pure ornament showing little resemblance to the implement from whieh it 
originally sprang. In the cave of the Aei-titi and of tho ya-peku, we shall see 
reason to believe that a foreign element is involved and that this element is 
‘Melanosian. 

“Tn each case the evolution of the omament and the shape ultimately evolved 
thas been profoundly affected hy the material—greeustone—in whieh the work was 
geuorally executed. 


1 Yol-ay, Na 1, Article 2 ‘This paper was by error attributed to Mr. Elsdon Best 
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Oniciy xp Retavioxsuir or Patu, Oxgwa, axp Mune. 


In all large collections of Maori antiquities there are to be seen specimens of 
tho spatulate weapon to which the generic name pati was given. ‘They range in 
Tength from 20 inches to 9 or 10, In outline they vary greatly, aud this variability 
is specially pronounced in those types which are made of whalebone or of wood. 

ome are completely covered with intricate and beautiful carving, while others are 
perfectly plain. ‘The onewe tay be tuken as the typical shape, but many of the 
Woolen and whalebone specimens are in outline like a fiddle From this shape 
further’ development. has produced a fantastic type in which part of the cutting 
edge is lost altogether, its place being taken by « grotesque figure with arched 
nok wnd protruding tongue, 

Common features in all these forms are the narrow nock or grip which 
expanils into the blude, the fat blade, ite flatness varying according to strength of 
materia}, and the cutting edge around the most expanded part of the blade at the 
distal end. ‘This last feature is specially noteworthy. ‘Though tho striking or c 
outting edge of the onewn and the mere extonds from the distal end round either 
side to the grip, this is not the ease with the older aud more primitive types, In 
thes tho cutting edge doos not extend to the grip at all, but is confined to the 
distal ond. From this we should conclude what: we know on other gronnds to be 
true, namely, that atu is not a club, ws it i sometimes erroncously called, nor 
dovelopod from one, but a thrusting or stabbing weapon. Further consideration 
might lead us to the conclusion that the peti is designed for stabbing, not the 
body, but the hea 

Lhelieve the method of use varied little throughout New Zealand, Among : 
the Turanaki tribe the flax or leather thong is secured around the wrist and the 
woapon is graspedt in the right hand. ‘The left foot and shoulder are advanced 
towards the enemy and the loft hand and fingers are vibrated with extraordinary 
rapidity: the knees aro bent and the whole frame is tense, the eyes roll and the 
tongue is protruded to un extraordinary length : sudilenly the warrior sides eral- 
like half « dozen yards towards the enemy: then as suddenly he swings round, ‘ 
using bis left foot as « pivot, bringing his right side forward, the weapon ready for 
the blow: with a whiunying scream the sidelong advance is continued until the . 

1 
d 


























opponent is engaged, ‘The stroke is not actually horizontal, but an uppish thrust 
delivered with the action of a round-arm bowler and generally ainied at the temple, 
Fig. 1 gives a good idea of it. The individual whose skull is shown in Fig. 2 has 
resived such a blow and it has pierced his skull. He survived the stroke long 
enough for bone partly to close the gap, 


+ McMillan Beown, Maori ail Pulynesion, p. 109, “The mere ix a modification of a club 7 
rather than a cutting weapon.” ‘ 
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—srRoRE witit Mir. 
‘Hitory of the Moori, By John White. 








Tilusteations to A\ 





no, 2.—WoUxD OF TEMPLE, RESILT OF STROKE WITH wane, 
‘Skall in the Maseum of Nelson College, 
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Such was the proper blow with a mere, the only one, 60 far as is known, that 
‘was sanctioned hy Maori honour. Doubtless in a tight corner a warrior would 
Danish etiquette aud deal what kind of blows he might, but such an ction was 
disapproved! 

‘The reason for this curious piece of military etiquette was first indicated 
many years ago by Libut.-Ceneral Pitt-Rivers, who suggested that the ancestor of 
the merv was probably a stone celt or adze. ‘The nature of such weapon and the 
position of the cutting edge would limit the blows possible to a single one—the 
thrust at the head, ‘The present: paper is intended to supply the proof of Pitt- 
Rivors’ theory and to indicate the relationship existing between the various species 
of pot, Tb is elieved that the evidence brought forward will also throw light on 
somo questions connected with the history of the Maori race, 

‘The most beautiful of all the species of Maori ndzo ix the (oki-pou-tangata or 
Killing adze, Tt isalmost invariably made of greenstone, and is generally much 
thinner in cross-section than the ordinary working adze, When wsedl as a weapon, 
it was sometimes hafted on carved handle, but more generally it was used 
unhafted. Fig, 3 is a good example, having the proximal end shaped to hold the 
lashings which fastened it to the handle, When used unhafted this part would 
serve us a grip for the hand. For this type of weapon the only stroke p 
that already described as the chamoteristic stroke with the mere, 3 
another good example, the largest known to the writer. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a slight advance in the direction of the mur, A small hole 
‘has been drilled in the rvke, or poll, for suspension about the owner's neck when not 
in use, The notches on the edge (visible faintly on the side elevation) ure also note- 
worthy. In Fig. 5 hole for suspension drilled near the edge has broken, and 
a second hole hus been tilled well down the blade, At this stage the leather 
thong securing the weapon to the wrist probably made ita appearance. ‘The 
notches (wwhalu-taratara) are probably decorative in purpose. ‘There is no fixed 
number, but they generally oocur in groups of three, I believe they took their 
origin from the transverse grooves for holding the fax binding sometimes seen on 
greenstone udzes, Fig. 6 shows such an alze with three grooves, 

Fig. 7 is intended solely for nse in the hantl and ean never baye been hatted, 
‘The grip hus developed and the notches are diseppearing, In Fig. 8 the 
notches have disappeared and the grip has fully developed, though the weapon is 
still adze-shaped, In Fig, 9 the typical mere shape is emerging, although the 
cutting edgo is still confined to the distal end, ‘The reke or knob makes its first 
appearance, Fig, 10 is the mee younamu fully developed, the cutting edges 
passing back on either side to the grip, and the rke symmetrical. Fig. 11 is an 
onewa (pati in Vlack basalt) which exhibits the highest development reached by 
the Maori in the manufacture of stone pati. 

















* Since thin was written Thave sewn s woolen pat in the Cambridge University Musou, 
‘which must have been tired for a club blow. ‘This iy the only specimen of the kind known 
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‘At this point « new and more tractable material comes into use,namely whale- 
Done, Fig. 12 isa splendid specimen of whalebone mere, surprssing in execution 
‘and finish anything possible in stone, Fig. 13 (face and side view) represents 
rare type from Otago, In the fragment A, the rvke has divided into two, each part 
representing a bird, or sana hud, Tn the fine weapon, shown full Jength, these 
‘heads have become conventionalized into rounded knobs, in which, however, the eye 
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‘of the manaia is still indicated, Fig, 14 is a development of Fig. 12, having a head 
‘or ichehu in place of the ridges of the knob, and a blade indented on both sides, ‘The 
indentations are opposite holes through the blade. How little any part of the 
cutting edge except that at the distal end was used in fighting is proved by Fig. 15, 
‘common type in which a human figure has been sulstitutod for the cutting edge 
along two-thirds of one side. Name and significance of figure are lost, but I 
Delieve it was purely ornamental, Many theories have arison as to the purpose of 





Pe = 
‘H. D, Sxnexnn—Eeolution in Maori Art, 11 
the hole and indentation, somo of which [hope to examine in a future paper, I 


‘Delieve that they are in purpose ornamental, that the primary element, is the hole, 
and that the indentation is a secondary elaboration. Any function they performed 
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apart from decoration was merely incidental. This conclusion arises. principally 
from consideration of Fig. 16, the distal end of an unusual type of patu from Otago. 
Here the two holes are very near the cutting edge and are only large enough to 
pass threads through. It is probable that on ceremonial oceasions a bunch of 
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feathers was attached to the weapon by each hole ‘The holes must have seriously 
weakened the eutting edge. It is suggested that they were therefore moved to 
leas dangerous position and enlarged in size. Subsequently the indentation was 
‘added. Hamilton long sgo pointed out? the frequency in Maori greenstone 
‘ornaments of an indentation in edge opposite a drilled hole, Tt is suggested that 
this is « parallel case, A further step in development resultod in the coalescence 








rio, M—KorATR, KiNNEn COLLRETION, urxdrit 19} Noms, WHALKHONE, Loc, 
‘TARANAKI, 


of notch and hole, « stage often seen in hone pat and less frequently in wooden 
‘ones, By a further refinement, probably rendered possible by steel saws, the two 
Tobes sometimes overlap. (Fig. 17.) 


1 Since writing the above T have seen in the Cambridge University Museum a wooden 
specimen of the same type as Fig. 15. Near tha ond of the cutting edge, above the buman 
‘figure, a auiill hole is ‘evidently for the suspension of a bunch of feathera This lave of 
feather deoorntion is one of the ost noticeable features of Maori weapons. 

® Maori Art, p32, Fig. 
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All the types that occur in whalebone are also found in wood, Hamilton's 
statment that the tre mere form does not ocour in wood! is erroneous. ‘There is 
in the Dominion Museum a wooden mere, the reke ridged and the blade beautifully 
carved, as is the case with almost all wooden patn, 

Tt is believed that the specimens figured indicate the principal steps in the 
evolution of the more important subdivisions of the genus pat, and it is further 





M0, 1 —WAMA-IKA, SKINNER COLLRCTION, LENGTH I INCHES, WHALRDONK, Loc. UsKXOWX. 


believed that no important step is missing, Fig. 18 gives a clearer conception 
of that pedigree, ‘The importance of the pedigree lies in the conclusion. that must 
be drawn from it, namely, that the mer is native to New Zealand, and is not 
genetically connected with any weapon of similar shape found in other lands. 
Neolithic Ireland produced a weapon which was a development of the adze or 
celt, but there is no evidence that it evolved further than a stage corresponding to 


4 Bid, p. 342. 
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that of Fig. 8! It is possible that a type similar to this may have arisen 
jn America or in th Pacific. But it is extremely unlikely that so specialized a 
form: of the patw as the oneww or the mere has arisen elsewhere than among the 
Maoris. Ita mere is found in the Society Islands? we must conclude that it came 
there from New Zealand. So also with the several cnses reported from 
‘America? especially with the right-hand one of two specimens desoribed! and 
figured in the report of tho United States National Museum for 1806, This one 
with its cord is nn onewa down to the smallest decorative detail, Unless convineing 
proof of the process is bronght forward it is impossiblo to believe that evolution 
‘can have produced, under coniitions s0 different, results 90 exactly similar. The 
other specimen which is very dissimilar appears to be genuinely American and to 
have reached a stage corresponding to Fig. 8. 

Further light i thrown on the history of the pafw by the weapons of the 
Mori-ori of the Chathara Islands, ‘Typical examples of the Mori-ori weapon called 


oa 
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‘ohewa, a word closely allied to the Maori oneu, are reprosonted by Figs, 19 and 20. 
Fig. 19 i notohod along its distal edge, a feature which recalls the whaka-tara- 
Zara and proves, if proof were weedoil, its close connection with the Maori patw, 
Fig. 20 proves the antiquity of this type and indicates its independence of the 
hole and curve. 

‘All the prinofpal New Zealand types already described are represented at the 
Chathams, Some subsidinry features of theso types areabsent, however, the more 
notable being: (1) ‘The hole and curve of Fig. 15. (2) The ribbed ornamentation 
on the rhe of Figs. 11 and 12. (3) The human figure of Fig 15, Important, 
subsidiary features which aro common to both Maori and Mori-ori groups are : (1) 
‘Tho double-headed reke of Fig. 19. (2) Notehed ornamentation. (3) ‘The bind- 
headed feke in the Chatham this was realistio, and not in any degree humanized. 
(4) A dranched ridge on the blade where it joins the handle. This ornamentation 
ocurs on a tone patu from Southland in the Fels collection, and on a stone 
‘okewa in the Otago University Museum. Okewn in general show a very close 








1 Pitt-Rivers, Boolution of Onlture, p. 119. 
Journ, Anthrops Inst Vo. ily p. 288, 
¥ ts Amerioan Nat 181 p. 958. 
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relationship to the pafw of the Otago district, a relationship which is exemplified 
to an even greater degree by the fish-hooks of these two regions, 

‘Two types of okewa, both represented in the Otago University Museum 
collection, have no parallel in New Zealand, and there are some ininor varieties 
in New Zealand which haye no parallel in the Charhains, 

If Mori-ori tradition is right in dating the settlement of the Chatham 
Islands at 28 generations, or 700 years ago, and in stating that there has since been 
‘no communication with the outside world, then we must conclude that all the chief 
‘varieties of patu had evolved in New Zeulund before the year av. 1200, and that 
these varieties have persisted since that time in New Zealand and the Chathasns, 
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with only minor changes. ‘The discussion of this and kindred problems must 
however, be postponed till the end of the war, when the writer hopes to complete 
4 work already begun on the technology and art of the Mori-oris, 

Since theabove was written Baron A. yon Hiyel has shown me the magnifi- 
cont example, Plate X, which is under his eare in the Cambridge University Museum 
of Arohieology and Ethnology. ‘This specimen exhibits os perfect finish as 
Fig. 12, Its principal interest lies in the two binil« above the grip, They indicate 
olearly the origin of the mumutia figure in Maori art, In spite of the curved bills 
they do not necessarily represent parrots. From this piece of evidence we are 
justified in believing that the swhekw of Fig. 15, und other figures, is a bird's-head 
Humanized. Wnfortnnately the locality of this specimen is unknown, though it may 
‘be conjectured to be Otago, Tt is thought to have been brought home by Cook. 
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ON THE EYOLUTION OF THE EARLIEST PALAOLITHS FROM 
THE ROSTRO-VARINATE IMPLEMENTS. 





By J. Rew Morn, 


Tn the present paper the wuthor proposes to deseribe and figure a series of ten 
dlint implements derived from — 


(a) The detritus-bed below the Ted Cray of Suffolk, 

(0) Thy stone-bed below the Norwich Crag, 

(©) The Middle Glacial Gravel of Saffotk, and 

(d) River Gravels situated in the Thames Valley and of Warren Hill in 
Suifolls. 





Tk is proposed also to demonstrate that these ton implements exbibit « gradual 
evolution from the most primitive form of the rostro-carinate to the more highly 
Aoyeloped pointed implement of the eurliest Chelles type. 





Iv has generally been supposed that the tlint implements of man found in 1909, 
in the detritus-bed below the Red Crag of Suffolk bear no cultural relationship to 
tho later pakeolithic implements, It has also been generally held that these two 
series of ituplements—the sub-crag specimens and the palwoliths—were separated 
by a great gap of time during which yast changes in the configuration of the 
ssurfate of the land tuok place, ‘The latter view, involving as it does many complex 
geological questions, the author; though inclined to look upon it as unsatisfactory, 
does not feel himself to be competent to disenss with any profits! Regarding th 
former, ho is of the opinion that the series of flint implements which forms the 
subject matter of this paper, affords evidence tending to show that in the ease of 
the sub-ctng rostro-carinates and the pointed implements of the earliest Chelles, 
type there ig a distinct oultural relationship, If this evidence is found to be sound, 
it follows that the whole of the sub-crag “culture” is related to thut pertaining 
to the early Chelles phase, To arrive at a proper understanding of the question 
presently to be disoussed, viz, the relationship of the most primitive rostro-carinates 





1 It appears that M, Commont pluors the earliest palwolithic implements at about the 
‘Deginning of the Pleistosene period. (Jet howmes contemporvina du Renne, yy 6 and 6) 
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to the pointed implements of the earliest Oholles type, it appears to be nesessary, 
first of all, to grasp clearly what is implied by the term “rostro-carinate” as 
applied to a humanly fashioned flint. A rostro-carinate is an implement with broad 
‘posterior region, narrowed anteriorly to a quasi-vertical cutting edge. This anterior 
harrow edge is strongly curved and gives the implement the form of the beak of an 
accipitrine bird. ‘The form of this region of the implement may also be compared 
to that of the prow of a boat (the boat being tured keel upwards). 

If the implement is held with the prow or beak to the front, there are observed 
‘an upper or dorsal plane, a lower or ventral plane, a right lateral and left. Interal 
surlace, a posterior surface or stern (P in Fig. 1), and an anterior surface, narrowed 
to the form of a keel and ending in a beak (hence the term “ rostro-carinate”) 
‘a8 n consequence of the oblique direction and convergence of the lateral surfaces, 
Which upproach one another so as to leave only a narrow keel-like ridge between 
‘them.! 


= LEFT LATERAL View. DORSAL View 
vig, 1. 


1 This dencription is copied from that given in Sir Ray Lankester's Memoir (Phil, Theme, 
Rog. Soe May, 1912), The drawing of am ideal rostro-carinate which accompanies this 
description is alse taken from the mame publication. In all text Sgures D-P. = domal plane, 
V.P, = ventral plane, Ant. = anterior. Post. = posterior. 
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‘The method of making a rostro-carinate flint implement is as follows: A 
nodule of flint, preferably of a flattened potato shape, is selected and a flake 
detached from one end in such  manuer as to produce the ventral plane (Fig. 2, a). 
‘Then having by this means produced the necessary flat striking surface, blows 
are delivered on both sides of this surface and flakes removed to form the typical 
“keel” (Fig, 2 2). Itis necessary to hold the flint which ia being flaked, in a 
particular manner, otherwise the flakes will not be removed at the required angle, 
and no “keel” will be formed. ‘ 

‘The overhanging appearance of the anterior narrow edge of the “keel” which 
gives to it a likeness to the beak of an actipitrine bird, ean be produced by 
removing the primary flake forming the ventral plane of a markedly concave shape 


Gig. 2, ¢). 








(O) © 





nia, % 


It is sometimes found to henecessary toremove flakes by blows delivered upon 
the dorsal as well as on the ventral surface, in order to produce the desired form 
of implement, and an examination of the sub-erag specimens shows that their 
makers occasionally adopted this method. 

Having now ascertained the exact form of a rostro-carinate flint implement it 
is possible to proceed to examine the ten specimens, which it is the main intention 
of this paper to describe, and to see wherein they approximate to this form or 
diverge from it, ‘The specimens will be described in an order based upon what the 
author regards as their state of evolution; the most primitive implement will be 
dealt with first, and the most highly evolved last, 

In this description, no acconnt will be given of the patination, condition, ete., 
of the various specimens. This inquiry deals solely with their form. 


Wo. 1, Fig. 3. 
Recovered frum the detritus-bed below shelly Red Crag at Thorington Hall, 
Wherstead, near Ipswich, 
This specimen, which exhibits the varions characteristics of a rostro-carinate 
(as outlined above), is regarded by the author as representing the most simple and 
You XLVI. P 
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primitive type of this implement yet found below the Red Crug, A flattened 
nodule of flint, concave on its upper surface, convex upon its lower, with rounded 
sides, has beon flaked at one end into the form of a beak, 





10, B—vraw oF (i) ROWE LATAMAL RURYACK 5 (8) VESTRAL THANE OF Mos 
YRIMITIVE TYPE OF ROSTRO-CAMIXATH DIVLIONENE. (} NATURAL.) 


‘The dorsal and ventral planes, the right and left Interal surfuces and the stern, 
are all represented by wnflaked cortex, which in the caso of the ventral plang 
extonils to the very point of the beak, ‘This specimen, then, may be regarded as a 
trie rostro-carinate, but of @ very simple and primitive type, 


No.2, Fig. 4 

Recovered from the detritue-bed below the deoalvified Red Crag in the 
brickfield of Measrs, A. Bolton & Co,, Ltd, Henley Road, Ipswich, This specimen, 
which is made from a cylindrical nodule of flint, exhibits the usual charactoriatios 
of a rostro-carinate implement, ‘Tho dorsal plane and the right and loft lateral 
surfaces are represented by unflnked cortex. ‘The stern has had one or two flakes 
removed, while the opposite end of the nodule has been fashioned into the form of 
a beak. 
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‘The ventral plane in this specimen is largely composed of unflaked cortex, but 
immediately under the point of the beak a flake has been removed forming a flat 
surface, This specimen may be regarded as a true rostro-carinate which exhibits 
an advance on implement’ No. 1 (Fig, 8), in that tho first attempt to produce a 
ventral plane by flaking is observable. 








via. 4.—vinw oF (a) Donsat, svar: 


(}) Gkrr LATERAL SURYACE OF RosTnO-CARINATE 
AMPLAMEST AHOWLSO SROOKD SYAOH OF KVOLUTION ; (°) VENTRAL AURPACR (jf NATURAL) 
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1a. 5.—vew or (a) Donsat suurace ; (2) LEFT LATHEAL SURFACE OF RoeTnO-cARINATE 
IMPLEMENT SHOWING THIRD STAGE OF ZVOLUTIOS ; (c) VENTRAL SURFACE. ({ ATUMAL,) 


No. 8, Fiy. 5. 

Recovered from the detritus-bed below the decalcified Red Cragin the brickfield 
of Messrs. A. Bolton & Co, Ltd, Henley Road, Ipswich. This specimen exhibits 
the usual characteristics of a rostro-carinate implement, The dorsal plane and the 
stern are composed of unflaked cortex, The right and left lateral surfaces are 
represented by cortex, while the anterior portion has been flake into the fon of 
a beak, ‘The ventral surface, in this specimen, exhibite no cortex, but has been 
ing 
‘an advance on specimen 2, in that the whole of the ventral surface has been formed 
‘by blows removing flakes. 

No. 4, Fig. 6. 

Found in a pit at Whitlingham near Norwich, by Mr. W. G, Clarke, in April, 
1911. ‘This specimen, which is now housed in the British Museum (Bloomsbury), 
has been described by E Ray Lankester (Description of the Test specimen of the 


‘rostro-carinate industry found beneath the Norwich Crag, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Occasional Papers, No, 4). 
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This specimen, which is entirely “flaked out,” that is, has no portion of the 
original cortex of the flint left npon it, shows all the characteristics of the rostro- 
catinate type. The ventral surface has been formed by one blow, while the dorsal 
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platform is flat and perfeotly developed. ‘This implement shows an advance on 
specimen 3 (Fig. 5), in that both the dorsal and ventral planes are represented. by 
Maked areas, and by the greater symmetry of its outline? 


No. 5, Fig. 7. 
Recovered from the Middle Glacial Gravel in a pit in the occupation of 
‘Messrs. A. Bolton & Co,,Ltd., Henley Road, Ipswich. ‘This specimen shows all the 


, ! The author is indebted to Sir Hercules Read of the British Muscam for permission to 
figare this specimen, 
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characteristics of true rostro-carinate implement, but is more shapely and “delicate” 
in its outling than the implements hitherto described. Tt shows a small amount of 
cortex at the posterior region, but is otherwise entirely “flaked out.” Tt differs 
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principally from specimen No. 4 (Fig. 6) in that the keel is extended farther 
backwards towards the posterior region with a consequent diminution of the size of 
the dorsal plane, also in the reduction in relative width of the yentral plane, 


No, 6, Fig. 
Found in 1893, in “ Odel’s Pit,” Dawley, situated near West Drayton in the 
‘Thames Valley.! ‘The specimen was collected by the late Mr, Allen Brown, and 





+ Specimens 6,7 and 8 (Figs. 6,9 and 10) have pamed into the authot’s pomeasian owing to 
the kindness of Dr. Allen Sturge, ‘The author ix greatly indobeed to Dr. Sturge for'the detail 
supplied to him regarding the finding and provenance of these implements, 
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was bought with the rest of his collection by Dr. Sturge of Icklingham Hall, 
Suffolk, 
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‘The implement occurred at a depth from the surface of 21 feet, and exhibit 
all the characteristics of the rostro-carinate type. 

‘The ventral plane ia formed by blows, while the keel has been extended 
backwards towards the posterior region, with a consequent diminution of the 
¢ of the dorsal plane, ‘The specimen shows an advance upon implement No, 5 
in that it is more elaborately flaked, the keel is more extended in length, and the 
stern has been flaked into a rough cutting-edge, The relative width of the 
ventral plane ax compared with No, 6 (Fig. 8) is also less, 
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No. 


Found about fifteen years ago at Warren Hill, Mildenhall, in North-west 
Suffolk, and acquired by Dr. Sturge from Mr. Worthington G. Smith, ‘The 
specimen exhibits all the characteristics of a rostro-carinate implement, The 





, Fig. 9. 
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ventral plane has been formed by blows, while the keel has heen extended 
buckwards towards the posterior region, with a consequent diminution of the size 
of the dorsal plane. It is regarded as representing a similar stage of evolution as 
specimen No. 6 (Fig. 8). 
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No, 8, Fig. 10, 

‘This specimen came into Dx, Sturge's collection when he purchased the 
collection of the late Mr. Greenhill. ‘The implement was apparently found at 
Clapton in the Thames or Lea Valleys, and exhibita all the characteristios of the 
rostro-carinate type, except that in this case the keol has heen extended backwards 
to the posterior region or storn, with the consequent disappearance of tho dorsal 
plane, ‘The relative width of the ventral plane as compared with Fig. 9 is 
also less, 


No. 9, Fig. 11. 


Found in au ancient palwolithie gravel at Ipswich, ‘The specimen, which still 
retains the outline of the rostro-carinate form with the usual thickening of the 
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OF HARLY CHRLLES PALZOLITRIC IMPLEMENT, SHOWING FORM XYOLYED FROM BosTha, 
Canixare. (f NATURAL.) 
posterior region, approximates to the last-lescribed! specimen in that the keel is 
extended backwards to the posterior region or stern, ‘The ventral plane, however, 
has been still more reduced in width and now forms a raugh cutting-edge. 


Na, 10, Fig. 12, 

Found ina gravel pit at Furze Platt, near Maidenhead in the Thames valley.* 
‘The specimen, which still retains the outline of the rostro-carinate form, with the 
‘usual thickening of the posterior region (which in this ease is formed almost 
entirely of cortex), approximates to the last-leseribed implement, in that the keel 
is extended well backwands to the posterior region. 

The anterior portion of the ventral plane ia so reduced in thickness as to form 
a cutting edge, while the posterior portion is formed of unflaked cortex. This 
specimen shows an advance upon Fig. 11, in that the anterior region is much 
thinner, and the keel and ventral entting-eilge in consequence more acute, 

The foregoing examination of these ten specimens bas shown that the 
following fundamental changes lave ocourred in the making of a rostro-carinate 
implement — 

(1) ‘The substitution of a ventral plane, formed partly by blows removing 
flakes, for the ventral plane composed entirely of cortex such as is 
exhibited by the most primitive rostro-carinate specimens, 

(2) The gradual oliminatiom by flaking of cortex from the ventral plane, and 
the production of a flat dorsal plane formed by Llows removing flakes and 
devoid of cortex. 


+ The author iy indebted to Mr, E.T. Lingwood, of Westleton, Sufolk, for permission to 
deteribe and figure this specimen. 
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(8) The gradual reduction in width of the ventral plane by flaking, until a 
cutting-edge is produced, and the prolongation of the ventral plane and 
the keel to the posterior region, accompanied by a great reduetion in 
size, and in many eases the disappearance of the dorsal plane. 


(a) 


@) 





10, 12.—view oF (a) ponsay sturacs; (j) LEFT LATRRAL SURFACE OF FAL.zoLInIIC 
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() vewraas sonvace. (3 saTcRAL) 


‘The examination has shown also, in the author's opinion, that the earliest 
Chelles paloliths of the pointed type were evolved from the rostro-carinate 
implements, and he now proposes to show by means of various diagrams and 
drawings, together with an account of some experiments in flint flaking, how, in all 
probability, this evolution was brought about The section of a rostro-carinate 
implement is roughly a triangle and Figs, 3 to 10 exhibit such a section, 

‘The base of the triangle is represented by the ventral plane, while the apex is 
represented by the keel. The ventral plane afforded the necessary flat striking 
surface for the removal of flakes in the formation of the keel. As this veutral 
plane was gradually extended backwards from the anterior to the posterior 
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egion, so the flat striking surface was extended, and the prolongation of the keel 
Dackwards to the posterior region (with the consequent disappearance of the dorsal 
plane) made possible. ‘The seation of the earliest (Chelles) palmoliths of the 
pointed type is roughly rhomboidal, and Fig, 11, which is of this type, shows this 
section. 

Fig, 13 shows how the change from the triangular form of the rostro-carinate 
to the rhomboidal form of the earliest Chelles palwoliths of the pointed type was 
Drought about, ‘The two areas indicated by crosses and dotted lines were removed 
Uy flaking (principally but not entirely by blows delivered on the flat ventral 
‘eurlace), and the rhomboidal form of implement produced. 


ds hh 


rio, 18, ro, 184—st0WiNO DoE IEW oF 
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FuARED AWAY. 


‘Tho anthor has conducted numerous experiments in flaking, andl finds that the 
method described above is ensily followed. ‘The flint was first faked into the form 
of a rostro-carinate, and then flakes were removed by means of blows delivered 
principally on the flat ventral plane, 0 as to transform this ventral plane into a 
rough cutting-edge, and in go doing to make an implement rhomboidal in section 
and approximating to tho earliest Chelles palwoliths of the pointed type.t 
(Big. 194) 

‘The serious attention of the reader fs invited to Figs, 8 9 and 10, whioh 
have tigen deseribed, 

‘These implements were each found many years ago in paleolithio gravel beds 
in the Thames Valley and at Warren Hill in Suffolk, by collectors well known in 
scientific circles. In the daye when these speciiens were fond rostro-cutinates 





{The tranfvemation of the flat ventral plane into» cutting-cdge necessarily brought 
about a change in the manner of holding the implement. ‘The earliest Chelles specimens were 
‘no doubt. grasped. by the posterior region. When thiv posterior region, in fte turn, wan 
developed into w cutting-edge, then prehenilon was almost certainly given up and the 
implements mounted in some manner. 
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were unknown, and the flints were collected as representing early paleolithic 
implements, and undoubted works of man. ‘The author concludes that there is no 
prehistorian in any way familiar with flint implements, who would dispute the 
“humanity " of these particular specimens, as such non-acceptance would carry with 
it the rejection of all the most ancient palolithic implements, It has been seen 
by the description furnished above, that without doubt these specimens (Figs. 8, 9 
and 10) are of the rostro-carinate type, and it seems that all prehistorians will now 
agree to recognize the rostro-carinate as a distinet type of humanly-fashioned flint 
implement. 

‘These particular forms of implement, as represented by Figs. 8,9 and 10 of the 
foregoing list, have been known to prehistorians as “side-choppers,” and this 
designation seems correct. 

In each case the flat ventral plane affords a suitable flat surface for grasping, 
and the opposing keel a cutting-edge. © The keel of Fig. 8 shows extensive evidence 
of its use ns a side-chopper. ‘The realization of the use to which these rostro- 
carinates of the Early Paleolithic Period were put, also gives an indication of the 
‘manner in which the still earlier representatives of this type of implement were 
‘used. In the case of these latter specimens also there seems little reason to doubt 
that the Keel also afforded a cutting-edge, and the ventral plane the necessary flat 
surfuce for prehension. 

It is somewhat difficult to mame a use for the flat dorsal plane exhibited in 
Fig. 6 bat this may have been used for rubbing, in the “preparation” of 
skins With a view to ascertaining if further specimens of the Early Paleolithic 
“side choppers” existed (other than those described in this paper), the author has 
exumined the collections in the British Museum (Bloomsbury) and the Museum at 
Ipswich, and finds that both these institutions possess such implements, 

‘Those in the British Museum inelude— 

2 from Shrub Hill; 1 from Aylaford ; 3 from Swanscombe ; 1 from Brandon ; 

1 from Kempston, Beds; 2 from Hill Head, Southampton; and 1 from 
Kent's Cavern (8-ft, level)* 








Ipswich Museum— 
1 each from Warren Hill, Lakenbeath, Mildenhall, and Canterbury, 


Dr. Sturge has also very kindly examined his large collection and states that 
he has “side-choppers” from West Drayton, Southall, Hanwell, Hayes, Dawley, 
‘Acton, Clapton, Hackney, Stoke Newington, Leytonstone, Wanstead, Swanscombe, 
‘and Galley Hill, in the Thames Valley. ‘The Grindle Pit, Bury St, Kdmunds; 


+ Tt-may be mentioned that many of the rostro-carinates from below the Red’ Crag, eto, ” 
cechibit signs of haying been eo used. 

+ From drawings and photographs kindly supplied to the wuthor by Major Marriott, 
DSO, there seems little doubt buat that several of the oldest implements from Kent's Cavern 
approximate to the rostro-carinate type 
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Sicklesmere, near Bury St, Edmunds; Weatherhill Pit, Icklingham ; Warren Hill; 
‘High Lodge Hill Gravel ; Snare Hill, Thetford. Santon Dowaham, Lakenheath, 
Brandon Fields, Shrub Hill and Methwold Warren —localities all situated in North- 
west Suffolk and South-west Norfolk, Other English Gravels at Kempston, Beds; 
Broom Pit, Axminster; and Farnham, Surrey. 

‘Dr. Sturge remarks that these “side-choppers” seem rarer in France than in 
England, ws in over 100 specimens in his collection from St. Acheul thore is only 
one, and that not quite typical, They appear to occur among the plateau 
specimens from Dordogne. 

Examples also occur in his series from Somaliland, from the desert west of 
‘Thebes, nnd one specimen from “behind Table Mountain,” South Africa, Dr. 
Sturge, to whom the author is much indebted for this very valuable information, 
Delioves that in his large series of implements from Madras these " side-choppers ” 
occur. ‘The author must also record a heavy palwolithic chopper in his own eolleo- 
tion from Béthune, France, which distinctly shows the rostro-carinate form (Fig. 14), 
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All the specimens examined by the author in the British Museum and the 
‘Museum at Ipswich are referable to the easliest Paleolithic Period, and Dr. Sturge 
writes, “As to period, they soem to be of all the gravel periods from what I believe 
they call pre-Chelléen, through the so-called Chelléen and onwards. I seem to 
have no true side-chopper from Elvedon, which is a very late ‘drift’ period.” As 
these “side-choppers,” which the author regards as highly evolved rostro-carinate 
implementa, are 40 comparatively numerous, there seoms little reason to doubt that 
farther examples will now be recognized in other collections in different parts of the 
country. 
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It appears that the late Sir John Evans recognized the peculiar form of some 
of the earlier palwolithic implements of the pointed type, as on p, 554 of his 
Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, Second Edition, he figures what is 
without doubt a rostro-carinate implement. 

‘The drawing which appears on the left-hand side of this page of his book clearly 
shows the remains of the ventral plane towards the anterior region of the implement 

~ (the ventral plane is evidently in process of being transformed into a cutting-edge 
in the manner which has been desoribed earlier in this paper). ‘The drawing on 
the right-hand side of the page shows the keel extending from the anterior region 
ack to the dorsal plane, which in this ease is formed of unflaked cortex. 

The section of the implement is triangular, which, as has been shown, the 
rostro-carinate specimens exhibit, Sir John Evans desoribes this specimen as 
follows: “The finely wrought, specimens are rarer at Red Hill than at Santon 
Downham ; but here, as elsewhere in this district, implements are oocasionally 
found of what has been aptly termed the Shoe-shaped type,! of which an example 
ia shown in Fig, 429. The form is flat on one face, the other being brought to a 
ceentral ridge vising towards the butt, which is usually rounded and obtusely trun- 
cated, In this specimen the greater part of the buttend, or heel, of the shoe 
exhibits the original erust of the nodule of flint from which the iamplement was 
formed. The point, which is unually brought to a semi-cireutar edge, hag been 
broken in old times either by uso or by attrition in the gravel. Most of these 
shoc-xbuped instruments have been formed from lange spall of flint, #0 that (he flat 
face hess been the result of « single blow, though occasionally retouched by subsequent 

chipping.” (The italios are the present author's.) 

‘The excellent drawings published by Sir John Evans and the lucid desoription 
of this Red Hill implement show, beyond any question, that it is of the rostro- 
carinato form. 

‘The “one flat fae” formed by “a single blow,” “occasionally retouched by 
subsequent chipping,” refers to the flat ventral plane which in some cases is being 
transformed into a cutting-edge by “ subsequent chipping” ‘The other face of the 
implement, which is “brought to a central ridge rising towards the butt,” is an 
excellent description of the “keel” of rostro-carinate, while the statement that 
“the point is usually brought to a semi-ciroular edge” indicates the curvature of 
the keel downwards to the anterior region ot point of the beak of this type of 
implement, As has beenjinentioned by Sir Ray Lankester (Phil, Trans, Roy, Soe, 
May, 1912) Sir John Evans figures on p. 567 of his famous work (Fig. 444) 0 
typioal rostro-carinate implement found in North-west Suffolk, which he regarded 
as having been “designedly chipped” to fulfil some special purpose? The author 


















4 The flat sole of the “shoe” representa the flat ventral plane and the carving outline of 
the toe” the keel of the rostro-carinate implement, 


* It is clear that Sir John Evans shared the author's view as to the uso to which the 
rostro-carinate implements were put, as he states regarding the specitnen figured that it has 
“an oblique Aateket-idy edge at the end.” (Ancient Stone Implements, p. 588.) 
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‘has in his own collection  psleolithic implement fram the famous gravel-pit at 
Dovercourt, Essex, which is of the true rostro-carinate type, and which, like 
Fig. 429 in Sir John Evans's look, shows the ventral plane partly transformed 
into a cutting-edge In the Dovercourt specimen, however, it is the portion of the 
ventral plane towards the anterior region of the implement which has been so 
transformed, while the portion towards the posterior region remains intact 
(Fig, 15). 





M19, 18.—view oF (a) Donsat suRFace; (0) RIONT LATERAL SURYACE OF RosTRO-CARIWATE, 
IMPLANT OF FALROLITIIC AOE FROM KIVEE-TEXRACE GHAVEL, DOVERCOUET, EBKEX ; 
‘SURFACE (¥ SATURAL.) 


If the author is right in his view as to the evolution of the earliest Chelles 
paleoliths of the pointed type from the rostro-carinate implements, then these 
Tntter specimens were also the parents of the St. Acheu! paloliths, which were 
admittedly evolved from the rougher Chelles type. ‘The author considers that 
many of these St. Acheul specimens show, by means of what is known as the 
“lateral platform” which they exhibit, that they are related to the rostro-carinate 
implements. This “lateral platform” is a fat area evidently produced in the 
original “roughing out” of the implement, which occurs, almost invariably, at the 
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end of one or other of the lateral edges, and nearest to the “ butt-end ” or posterior 
region of the implement. When an example of the pointed St, Acheul implement, 
showing a lateral platform so situated, is regarded, not in the usual manner, with 
the point of the specimen upwards, but with the lateral platform uppermost and 
the point of the implement to the left (Fig. 16), it is seen that this platform oceu- 
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pies the same position as the dorsal plane of @ rostro-carinate implement. It is 
noticeable also that many of the St, Acheul specimens of the pointed type, when 
regarded in the manner indicated abovo, show a remarkable resemblance in their 
profile to the profile of the rostro-carinate implements (Figs, 17 and 18), 
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nie. 17, (9 xaTunaL.) 


This resemblance is to be seen in the fuct that one of the lateral edges of the 

implement curves downwards in a strongly marked manner towards the point or 

anterior region of the implement, while the other lateral edge forms a more or less 
Vou, XLVI. q 
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straight line from the posterior to the anterior region.’ In the author's opinion 
this downward curvature of one lateral edge and the straightness of the other, as 
seen in so many pointed palwolithic implements of the St, Acheul type, indioate 
the relationship of these specimens to the rostro-carinate type, 
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‘The downward curvature of one of the lateral edges represents the koel of the 
rostro-carinate, which, as has been shown, also curves downward to the anterior 
region of the implement, while the straightness of the other lateral edge representa 
the straight ventral plan of the rostro-carinate form. 
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(Flake by the Author.) 


4 tie nuggeated that in future such palaolithic implements should be reganted and figured 
in this anpect, o that their true significance may be recognized : the thickened batt end of 
the implement (hitherto regarded ax the base) representing the posterior region und the point 
the anterior ; the upper curved lateral edge representing the keel and the straight lateral 
‘ecige the ventral region otro base of the implement, 
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This same difference in the outline of the edges appears in the implements 
which can be produeed by first of all flaking the flint into the rostro-carinate 
form (Fig, 184). The reader is referred to Figs, 415, 419, 422, 429, 436, 
440, 442, 447, 448, 449, 453, 457, 459, 465 and 475 of Evans's Ancient Stone 
Inplements of Great Britain, Second Edition, for examples of the type of implement 
described. 

In the Museum at Ipswich there are fifteen specimens of palolithic imple- 
ments showing this peculiar asymmetry of the edges, and the author has nine 
in his own collection, Similar specimens probably occur in every collection of 
paleolithtc implements, and the peculiar form of these flaked flints seoms 
intimately related to the plan upon which the ancient flaker made his implement. 
‘Whe author is of the opinion that this plan consisted, first of all, in producing a 
rostro-carinate, and then proceeding to form a pointed palwolithic implement 
from it. 

‘The author has conducted various experiments in flaking flints, and finds that 
the easiest way to make a palmolithic implement of the pointed type is to proceed 
on the rostro-carinate plan, ‘The specimen wnder manufacture passes through 
vurious stages, and finally emerges as a pointed implement, 

In this progess the dorsul plane becomes more and morg reduced in size, and 
finally appears as a lateral platform, A specimen flaked by the author is shown 
(Fig, 19), exhibiting a lateral platform, which is the remains of the dorsal plane of 
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tonote that Sir John Evans also recognized this peculiar asymmetry of the 
ic implements. On p, 650 of his work Ancient Stone Jmplements he refers to 
‘this peculiarity and states that it gives the implements a tendency to astume a “ crescent-like™ 
form: the chord of the crescent being the ventral plane and the are the curving keel of the 
rostro-carinate form. 
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the rostro-carinate stage, and for comparison ¢n implement from Galley Hill, Kent, 
which also shows a lateral platform! (Fig. 20). 

‘This lateral platform oceurs occasionally upon implements of the ovate type. 
I, as seems probable, the ovates were evolveil from the pointed implements by the 
simple method of substituting the pointed end for a rounded cutting-edge, the 
cecurrence of a lateral platform upon such specimens is easily explained 
(Fig, 20, 
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to, 21.—DIAGRAM GHOWING TOW OVATE IVLKAINT MAY IK EVOLVED YROM THR 
YOINTAD TYPE BY REMOVAL OF SUADED TORTION WY YLAKING, THK LATERAL, 
PLATFONM 1 RREAINED, 


‘Tho author wishes to expross his gratitude to Mr, Reginald Smaith for his 
courtesy in giving him facilities for examining a number of specimens of flint 
7 implements in the British Musoum (Bloomsbury), and to Mr. Lambert for the 
oxvellent drawings which accompany this paper. Figs, 1, 2,18, 184, 14 to 21 wore 
drawn by the author. 
‘Tho author is also indebted to Major Marriott, DSO, of Lewes, for 
particulars regarding some of the oldest imploments found in Kent's Cavern 
‘Torquay. 


4 Te is porsible thar some of these lateral platforms may be the remains of the ventrut 
atfacu of the rostro-carinate forus, but this ean generally be determined by examining the 
fimpleinent in profile, 
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Suuwary. 

‘A series of ten flint implements recovered from— 

(a) The detritus-bed below the Red Crag of Suffolk, 

(®) Tho stone-bed below the Norwich-Crag, 

(0) The Middle Glacial Gravel of Suffolk, and 

(@ River Gravels situated in the Thames Valley and at Warren Hill in 
Suffolk, are described, and it is shown that the most primitive type of rostro- 
catinate implements from below the Red Crag of Suffolk has been evolved by 


gradual stages into the earliest Chelles palwoliths of the pointed type. ‘These 
stages are as follows:— 


(1) The substitution of a ventral plane formed partly by blows removing 
flakes for the ventral plane composed entirely of cortex, such as is 
exhibited by the most primitive rostro-carinate implement, 

(2) The gradual total elimination by flaking, of cortex from the ventral 
plane, and the production of a flat dorsal plane by blows removing flakes 
‘and devoid of cortex. 





(8) ‘The gradual reduution in width of the ventral plane by flaking until 
‘cutting-edge ix produced, and the prolongation of the keel to the 
posterior region, accompanied by a great reduction in size, and, in 
many cases, the disappearance of the dorsal platform, 


‘Throe of the flint implements doseribed wore found many years ago, before 
rostro-carinatee were known, in the ‘Thames Valley and at Warren Hill in 
Sulolk, These specimens were collected as palwolithio “side-choppers,” but it is 
evident they are rostro-carinate fmplements, Numerous other specimens of such 
palwolithio “side-choppers" from various parts of the world are mentioned, As 
there cau be no doubt: as to the “humanity” of these palmolithie specimens, it 
ahould now be admitted by all prehistorians that the rostro-carinate is a definite 
type of humanly-fshioned flint. It is pointed out that if the earliest Chelles 
palwoliths of the pointed type are related to the rostro-carinate implement, then 
the later St. Acheul implements which were admittedly evolved from the Chelles 
specimen, must also be related to the rostro-carinates. ‘This relationship is, in. the 
opinion of the author, shown in the presence of a “Iateral platiorm” on x0 many 
of the St. Acheul implementa, ‘This lateral platform is in all probability the 
remains of the doraal plane of the rostro-carinate, 

‘Many of the St, Acheul implements, in their profile, also show their relation- 
chip to the rostro-carinate implements. 

‘The author has conducted various experiments in flaking flints, and finds that 
the easiest way to make an implement of the pointed type is to proceed as if 
it wore desired to make one of the rostro-carinate form, He has found that the 
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remains of the dorsal plane appear as a lateral platform on the specimens he has 
‘made, and that the outline of the rostro-carinate is sometimes preserved. Lateral 
‘platforms appear on ovate implements, but as these were in all probability evolved 
from specimens of the pointed type, by the simple method of substituting a 
‘rounded cutting-edge for the pointed end, the occurrence of such lateral platforms 
upon these specimens is easily explained, 
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SOME VOTIVE OFFERINGS T0 THE VENETIO GODDESS REHTIA. 
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By R. 8, Conway, Litt.D, (Manchester University). 


Vorive offerings of an unusual type, to which indeed no near parallels have yot 
boon adduced, have come to light in the north-eastern district of Ttaly in the 
course of the excavations of the last thirty years, They belong to the people 
whom the Romans called Venti, of whose language we have a valuable record in 
the inscriptions on these and other monuments, All of theso inscriptions are 
earlier than the second century 1,0, in the course of which it seems likely that 
the language vanished from public use, The Latin colony of Aquileia was founded 
in 183-181 1,0,, and of this we have @ record on one inscription na well as in the 
historians'; the earliest of tho other Latin inscriptions of the district which have 
survived is a bounilary stone dating, perhaps, from 141 or 116 n.c# 

‘The remains of the language? scanty ox they are, are of considerable 
iimportance to Comparative Philology, since it is clear that they represent a 
type of inflexion in many ways intermediate to Greek and Latin, eg, the past 
tenses have no augment, but they preserve the third person ending -to of the 
middle voice, It presents some characteristics which resemble those of the Italic 
dialects in tho strict seuse of the term, ie, Osoan and Umbrian, and offers also 
some anulogies to the Ianguage known as Etoocretan’ of which at least three 
broken monuments have been found at Priesos in Crete,* ynd which I have given 
reasons for regarding ax Indo-European. 

‘The object of this article, however, is not to enter into the interesting 
problems which the Venetio remains offer to a student of language, but: to state 
two particular votive customs, to which it is desirable that some parallel should bo 
discovered, The deity to whom the offerings were made was a goddess called 
Fehtia, about whom something will be said later on, She had a temple on the 
site now known us the Finido Buratela, veside the modern town of Este, the ancient 
Ateste, about fifteen miles south of Padua. ‘This shrine seems to have been the 








1 See, egy Livy xxxix, cc. 54 and 86 5 and xi, 34, 25 of aloo xxxix, oe. 99 and 40; and 
CLL, v, 873, with Momnisen's note. 

2 Ciledoy ¥, S401, inter Atostinon at Putavinos. 

2 The inscriptions known dovn to 1801 were collected by Carl Pauli in his volume entitled 
Die Vencter, which was tho third volume of his Altitalische Forichungen. ‘The present writer ix 
‘engaged in preparing « new edition of the remains, including those which have since come to 
Aight. 

* Seo tho Journal of the British School at Athens, viii (1901-2), p, 125, and x (1903-4), 
p15. 
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centre of a very popular worship in the third century mc., a worship, however, 
which completely declined in the course of the following century. The Museo 
Atestino in the town preserves among its chief treasures the rich collection of 
votive offerings at this temple which have come to light in the course of 
excavations during the last forty years, and have been reported from time to time 
by the distinguished Italian archwologists, Ghirardini and Prosdocimi in the 
Notizie d, Seavi, from the year 1880 onwards, especially in 1888 and 1890. 

From the archeological point of view the Veneti are a people of great 
interest, because there can be no doubt that they lived in full possession of what 
is known as the Villanova cultire ; in other words, their life as a community goes 
buck to the beginning of the Early Iron Age. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to justify this statement in detail; but the nature of the evidence will be 
clear to any archiologist from a comparison of the two sets of objects which 
are reproduced from the standard article on the Hallstatt period by Professor 
Hoernes! Fig. 1 (Hoernes' X) gives typical forms of the three oldest strata of the 
Villanova age, now represented in the great uiusoum at Bologna and known there 
iespectively as Benaeci Z, Renacei IL, and Arnoald, trom the sites on which the forms 
‘were found. All three periods are regarded hy archwologists as anterior to the 
Gallic invasion of Italy, which is placed by Livy in the sixth century no, 


(Livy v, 33 ff), 
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Fig, 2 representa the oldest three strata in the excavations at Este, of which 
the first is roughly parallel to the two Benarci periods at Bologna, the second 
roughly parallel with the Arnoaldi period, and the third on the whole somewhat 
later. ‘There is ulso at Este a fourth period, in which Gallic remains begin to 
appear. While the relative dates, that is the chronological succession, of these 
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periods admit, I believe, of no serious question, their actual limits in years no. is 
still subject to so much controversy that it would be imprudent to label them more 
precisely. 

The earliest, Venwtic inscription yet known is on one of a group of vases from 
Padua, which ure regarded by Italian archmologists, such as Sign. Alphonsi (who is 
contirmed by Sir Arthur Evans!), as belonging to the third or to the earliest part of 
the fourth period at Este, that is to say, to the sixth century 0.c, The inseription, 
of which « few letters can be seen in the right-hand vase of Fig. 3, runs thus:— 





900 kluBiiari-s- chay-s-B0 


that is, probably, Otho Clutearins (1) fecit. 





ne, 3, ria, 4 


‘The reader will perhaps welcome for its own suke this introductory representa 
tion of the main features in the archeological record of a little-known people, 
though itis, strictly speaking, a digression from the purpose of this article, The 
objects to which we now proceed all belong to the lator, indeed the latest, periods 
of the language; some specimens of one of the groups were certainly made and offered, 
a5 we shall see, at a time when knowledge of the language had become rare, so that 
the latest of them were probably not earlier than the second century mc. 

‘The most intelligible objects offered to the goddess Rehtia at Este were bronze 
statuettes of race-horses, of which I should be only too glad to offer a pictnre if any 
had survived. Unfortunately, all that the excavations have yet yielded of this class 
is a number of atone pedestals on which these small figures once stood, with the 
horses" hinder hoofs still embedded in cement on the top of the abacus, and with the 
dedicatory inscription running round the edge, By way of compensation, we may, 
perhaps, take Fig. 4, which is a tombstone of a charioteer at Padua, whose spirited 
lines admirably represent the well-known? devotion of the Veusti to this sport. 


+ See the report af the proceedings of the Brit, Asad. for July 22nd, 1908, in the Athencnum 
of August Sth of that year. 

2 See, «ig Strabo , 1y 4, and the Homeric pasnage (Il, 2, 852) which he quotes. But 
Homer is speaking of the Veneti of Paphlagonia, whom sume traditions (¢g., Liv. i 1) identity 
‘with the Veneti of Histria, not uunaturally. Strabo leaves the question open, 
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‘This class of offerings to Rehtia should be remembered os part of what we may 
call the normal interests of the goddess Let us turn to the two classes of offerings 
whose nature needs more illustration. 


Rectaxcutar Buoxze Nas. 


The first is a group of objects which look like long and solid hatpins made of 
bronze; the number of them is tolerably large, over 200. Out of the 200, however, 
only some eighteen or nineteen are inscribed, of which Figs. 1 and 2 of Plate XI give 
two examples; Fig.1 showing the characteristic herring-bone ornament on the three 
‘uninseribed sides, and also two (originally three) holes in the flat handle. The 
other, Fig. 2, has an elaborate, though perhaps less artistic, pattern in which the 
original quadrangular, elongated-pyramid shape of the nail has been replaced by a 
rounded stiletto type, save in the portion which bears the inscription on its four 
sides. 

‘Plate XI, Fig. 3, shows a better preserved specimen, but of the class which is 
without any articulate inscription. The marks on this specimen consist simply of 
letters of the Venetic alphabet, one being repeated along each of the four sides, save 
that at the end it is followed by two (in the second line three) vertical strokes. The 
letters are respectively ¢, x, ¢, and =, all of them being continually employed in the 
adornment of these nails. ‘The letter ¢ (X in Venetic alphabet) is particularly common, 
in fact of all the 180 odd specimens with letters which I have studied, only eight are 
without it. It is clear that some characteristic signification was attached to this 
symbol—familiar to our school days as the ordinary multiplication symbol in 
mathematies—in connection with the worship of Rehtia. Whether this significance 
‘was in any way akin to that with which the sign is, I believe, still used in letters 
hetween youthful persons of different sexes, must at present remain an open 
question. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the nails is the curious objects which 
appear attached to the last specimen (Plate XT, Fig. $), and to several of the others, 
generally at the end of small chains. ‘These strongly confirm a suggestion made 
by Dr, P. Giles—that the objects represent the mails and wedges attributed, as 
we know from Horace} to the Etruscan Goddess of Fate or Fortune, known to 
‘Romans as Nortia. It is commonly supposel that they were the symbols of her 
power as a master builder of the fabric of men’s lives. Horace’s stanza certainly 
suggests that he took his description from some well-known statue. 

‘The nineteen inscriptions which contain an articulate dedication are all of one 
type, vie, to declare that the nail, which generally calls iteclf “me,” is given to 


1 Odes I 3,18, aldremed to Fortune >— 
“Te semper anteit sacva Necessitas 
lavos trabales et cuneos manu 
geass nema ne eeverus 
saneae abet liquidamque plombum, 
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Rehtia by such and such a person. OF the eighteen worshippers—for one. is 
responsible for two offerings in the collection—probably only one is aman. ‘The 
‘names are generally double, and the second name is sometimes in the genitive, In 
these cases, only two of which are quite: clear, the name in the genitive is also 
probably feminine. So that it seems to have been a fashion among some women to 
describe themselves as children of their mother. More often the second name is 
in the same case 8 the first, and is sometimes of the miture of a local epithet, such 
as Romana and (probably) Sowan; sometimes it is clearly patronymic as Leme- 
Gorna, trom Zemefor ; sometimes, possibly, matronymic, as in vhowyontiiaka, which 
in Latin spelling would be Fugontiaca. On the other hand, it is probable that the 
word eriimoh, which follows the name of the solitary masculine dedicator, exetor, 
is the genitive of a masculine name, One of these inscriptions contains what looks 
like an ablative plural, -u-serogo-«-, and might therefore he supposed to denote the 
occasion of the offering, ey., at the harvest, or from the first-fruits. 

Can any reader of this Journal produce any record of parallel objects? Pins 
are by no means unknown as offerings (see below, p. 229), but Tean find nothing 
elsewhere like the chains and wedges and lettered ornamentation. 





‘Tue Bronze Atrwansric TABLETS. 


‘The second group is one of great value, us it gives us a clear guide to the 
transcription of the Venetic alphabet, which in these inscriptions is written out 
very fully. ‘The normal forms of its letters, as they appear when written from right 
to left are these :— 


qu Ae 4v, KandXz, lh, BA 1k 14 “am, 
‘Mn, dpMs% Gn 2andss, Xt Au, Oand O 4, 
Yx Oo Ildore 


In alternate lines of writing, the regular fashion was to change the direction, 
and this involved the turning round of all letters which are not symmetrically 
shaped, ey, in alternate lines F replaces 4, whereas X and (A undergo’ no 
change. Tt may be added in passing, that although the history of this alphabet is 
not wholly clear, nevertheless certain features (the absence of 5, d, and g, the 
perigram ri for f, and the position of Q at the end) make it practically certain 
that it reached the Veneti through Etrusean channels. 

Figs. 4 and 5 of Plate XI represent the two most complete examples of these 
tablets. Fig. 4, which has no handle, is uninjured save for an unimportant bruise 
towands the right in the sixth Tino (reckoned from the bottom upwards). The bronze 
in Fig, 5 differs from that in Fig. 4 in the last letter of the lowest line, || instead 
of 4; and what may be called the supplementary portion, instead of proceeding 
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merely in straight lines to and fro, runs first round three sides of the rectangular 
‘space and then out along the handle, In both specimens, the most significant part 
of the writing, viz, the dedication, is embedded between the two alphabetic 
sections Its beginning can be detected by the word meyo (> YB ““]). In 
Plate XI, Fig. 4, this runs along the sixth line from left to right, but upside down 
to our eyes, and then along the right-hand edge, and finishes iteelf off in a second 
sinall line, whieh also runs parallel to the edge crossways. This insoription reads as 
follows :-— 


miexo smia-sto ep vhapaltin porah -o-posopo-s- 
ie, me donavit EW(bia) Fabatin (dee) Optimee (?) cx (2) operibus (? meaning fructibus). 


‘The dedication in Plate XI, Fig. 5, runs round three sides of tho smaller 
rectangle bounded by the alphabetic matter which, as we have seen, provides a sort 
of framing or edging of the upper half of the plate. ‘This inscription' reads as 
follows — 


mexo sonas-to wo-l-tiomnors. ituva-nts ariiun-s saknateh rehtiiah. 


The two yg examples, Plate XT, Figs 6 and 7, are considerably broken, 
but they present very much the same features, Fig. 7 is no doubt the later, because 
after the Venetic dedication and before the second batch of alphabetic matter, it 
hhas one line in Latin containing the regular formula of a votive dedication— 
dedit Tilens merito, ‘Tho Venetic dedications of these two present other features of 
‘considerable interest: which T must not attempt to discuss here. 

‘All the tablets baye many curious points in common. They measure, roughly 
speaking, abont 8 inches by 5 inches, and they are divided into horizontal bands, 
generally ten or eleven, by straight lines along the lengthof the tablet, the first (iz, the 
Towest) five of which have a fixed character. ‘The first, ic, the lowest of all, contains 
the fifteen consonantal signs of the alphabet followed by one vowel (¢ in two 
examples, if in another, o in a fourth); of the next four lines each contains, sixteen 
times repeated, a single letter, a in line 2, kin line 3, ¢ in line 4,0 in line 

‘The alphabetic matter which follows the dedication is also practically the 
same in all of them. It consists mainly of suocossive series of combinations of the 
three letters, r, n, /, with other letters put before them (eg. pr, ym, pl); the end 
of a series is sometimes marked by the repetition or intrusion of a single letter. 
There are some other variations not unimportant for the history of the alphabet, 
which, however, need not be explicitly pointed out, as they will appear at once 
from ascrutiny of the photographs 











1 The case of the fourth word is not quite determined, ut iti certainly n masculine name 
in Nom.or Gen. The rest probably means; me donavit Voltionmus . . . Avionin (jitius?) 
‘Rectiae Sonaieé (sor literally awnstioné or mpatatt). "The meaning of the puncts which appear 
in the middle of the line in most of the words I have discussed in Cainb, Philol. Soe. Proc. 
‘May Iith, 1014, I beliove that they are accentual ; they are not written in any syllable 
containing the letter 4 (which often appears at -|-), probably for merely grephical reasons. 
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‘The matter that follows the dedication in Plate XI, Fig. 4, begins in line 9 
(counted from the bottom) with a more complete alphabet than that contained in 
Jine 1, since it includes the vowel symbols, a, ¢, «, in their proper places, It adds 
‘also ot the end instead of the ¢ which concludes the consonantal series in the first 
Tine, This addition of a more complete alphabet is peculiar to this specimen, unless 
the top line in Plate XI, Fig. 7, which is now almost illegible, contained another 
example. ‘Then follow the groups, which, however, begin from the top of the 
tablet, vhr, whn, whl; =r, zn, 2f; Or, On, Al; and so forth down to xr, xm, x! 

Tn Plate XI, Fig. 6, the dedication is at the top of the plate instead of in the 
middle. 

T know of no similar offerings elsewhere. The nearest alphabetic monuments 
would seem to be the vases of Formello,! Caere and Colle, which were all found in 
tombs, and which cannot therefore be regarded as votive. It is conceivable that the 
objects before us were offerings made by teachers. as a small stele containing the 
Tonic alphabet of the fifth century &.c,, found in the Temple of Apollo at Calymn: 
probably was. If 20, its remarkable that in at least one of the six specimens 
which we have the dedicator was certainly a woman, though in four he was 
certainly a man, It is worth remarking also that there is another broken tablet of 
the same material and of parallel shape which seems to contain a portion of the 
ordinary Latin alphabet and nothing else* The division of the boards into lines, 
‘and of acertain part of the board into squares with s fixed number, suggests the 
possibility of comparing them with the boards used by Grecks and Romans for 
playing a game of luck and skill combined, like our backgammon, called in Latin 
duodecim scripte (in Greek perhaps waders), from the twelve lines on each side of 
the board yhich marked it out; unfortunately, no specimens of these boards seem 
to have survived! On that hypothesis these tablets would be dedications either 
by professional players or by lucky winners Against this suggestion, however, 
‘must be set the highly elaborate character of the offerings and the eare with 
which the alphabetic part was engraved, which would suggest, if the tablets were 
made on purpose for the dedication, that the worshipper's winnings must have 
een large. . 

2 Roberta, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, i, pp. 16 

= Roberts, ibid, p. 18. 

2 Pauli (Veneter, Taf. 11, 19) gives on p. @ other attempted transliterstions which are 
nincouvincing, aa the result resembles no known Venctic words, and does not account for 
several of the signs. 

‘4 An actual game played by the Emperor Zeno (4-0. 474-401) is described by Agathias 
(Auth, Pal is, 483, a poem admirsbly explained by Professor Henry Jackson in the Journal of 
Philology, vii, 238), Ma's article in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclopacdie d. Klass, Alterthums 
gives n teful account of what is otherwise known. The most important of his referepces are 
pethaps Plato Rep. x, O04c, and Quintil. xi, 38. Unluckily the picture of the game given in 
Sine of reference is taken from an inscription (Gruter, 1049), whose genuineness is open 
to doal 

3 Hf so, we might identify as counters some small bronze plates found in the same 
excavations bearing the aymbole % YW, XXX Xs XX KK spective, 
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Whatever the object of these Venetio tablets was, itis, I think, a reasonable 
inference from the features which they possess in common with the nails, that 
this goddess Rehtia was regarded as a being of superior intelligence, who took a 
particalar interest in written symbols, and might be expected to be influenced by 
their proper use. 

‘This deduction may, I think, be reasonably confirmed by the meaning of the 
name of the goddess, which ean hardly be anything but Straightnese, But what 
kind of straightness was implied? Was it physical straightness and erectness, 
such as might be represented by her yotive nails, or her favourite symbol X? Or 
eorrectuess in grammar? Or in morals? Or metaphysical straightness, such as that 
of a thunderbolt or # decree of Fate, both seeming to strike straight at their object ? 

The question ia not solved, but one may perhaps say deepened—that: is, 
rendered more significant—by the curious parallelism of the name with that of the 
great goddess whose temple at Sparta has been excavated in revent, years by 
Mr. RM. Dawkins and other members of the British School at Athens. Her 
ame, as written by her worshippers there in the seventh century n0,, is Fop@aa, 
later on (in the fourth and later centuries) BopAc.a, where the @ no doubt 
denotes some sound like English » descended from the original w, Greek writers 
generally" call her ‘Opa, and connect the name with Attic 8p6és, “ straight"; its 
meaning, therefore, is identical with that of the Venetic name Reltia, ‘This, how- 
ever, docs not in itself compel us to identify the two, as the translation of 
divine names in ancient times, though not unknown, is rare. The difieulty, how- 
ever, might be solved by regarding hoth the words not as names, strictly speaking, 
but only as epithets, like Képy and Virgo, Herios and Fidius, 

Tn the full accounts given by Mr, KM. Dawkins, Professor It. C, Bosanquet 
and others, in the Annual of the British School at Athens? many archeologists 
have found grounds for thinking that this goddess is to le identified with the great 
Nature-goddess mostly called Artemis, worshipped in historical times at many 
points of the Mediterranean coast, and also, apparently, in Crete in the 
‘Minoan periods’ ‘The Spartan Orthin patronized the raibixds driv (or xoprepias 





« dyav) at which boys competed in power of endurance under the lash down to the 


fourth century 4.b, She is continually associated with wild creatures, binds, beasts 
and snakes, and enjoys various epithets, Aplaia at Argos, Gygaea in Lydia, 
Parthenos Agrotera, and FopGara at Sparta, Orthia at Epidatiros, Tn this last 
place she was associated with Aaklepios Orthios to wake a pair of healing deities ; 


4 Bg, Pausan. 3, 16, 6; Aleman's Purthenion (Bergh. Post. Zyr. ii 
“Artemis Orthia (see fine 61), performed at the Spartan temple ; see further Athenaeus xiv, 
6484, and Xenophon (Cynag. vi, 13 ; Hallen. iv, 2, 20), who calla her Artemis Agrotera and 
also Agrotera simply. 

* if (1900), pp. £70 ff, especially pp. 921 and 391 $5 xii (1007), pp. 79 ff and 107 #,; 
xiv, p. 635 ¥, B19; xvi, p17 

2 For example, Sir Arthur Evans, in his remarks upon the abstract of this paper, which 
‘was Isid before Section Hof the British Association at Manchester last September, 

4 See, eg, Burrows! Discoveria in rete, pp. 114 ff, 127 ff, and the authorities he cites, 
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and in this sense, of ‘the Restorer’ her name was understood by Pindar! ; 
especially, according to the ancient commentator on Pindar, as restoring women 
to health after child-birth, and preserving their infunts, ‘That she loved horses 
appears from several dedications, especially one of a striking bas-relief of the 
seventh century no? Less serious interests are suggested by the dedication to her 
of dice, or tectotums, of a curious, roughly oval shape, divided into six segments 
by longitudinal bands, each segment pierced by a certain number of holes, 1,2,ete., 
up to 6,and used by rolling Other small objeots of a thimble shape with movable 
lids or “ crowns.” which were probably used in some game, and a great number of 
knuckle-bones, the most primitive form of dice, were found in the Archaic stratum 
(eventh to sixth century no.) of the Spartan remains* Further, among the 
remains in this stratum were “pieces of sheet-bronze with an incised pattern 
imitating plaited strands "—a pattern which has also been “found at Olympia on 
fragments of shields and regarded as Argive or Corinthian work of the sixth 
century 8.0.” 

‘A large number of bronze pins were also found here, and in other shrines 
of the goddess, but with nono of the features that specially mark those at Este; 
the Greek specimens are round, have solid, lumpy heads, and no chains or wedges 
or rectangular ornament, 

Ir is further very tempting to connect with the healing functions of Orthin 
the epithet Sanatis (if that be its Venetic nominative) of Rehtia at Este; the 
dedication of figares of horses to both godidesses is ulso noteworthy; and the use 
of horses in the festivals of Orthia is mentioned by Aleman (Parthenion, Tine 60), 
who actually points to the ‘Venetio steed ’ (6 ay xédns "Everixés) as a feature of 
distinction in the celebration worthy to be set beside the beauty of the chief 
maiden celebrant, his niece Agesichora, whose ‘hair flowers upon her shoulders 
like pure gold.’ If only he had told us whether the steed was reared in Asia 
Minor or the plaiis of NE, Italy! Further, it is tempting to connect Orthia’s dive 
and patterned sheets of bronze with Rehtia’s alphabetic tablets. Finally 
glance at any of the sixth-century figures of Orthia will show that she liked 
straight lines, and revelled in geometric ornament, at that date. In one of the 
ivory figures reproduced by Mr. Dawkins her arms are held straight down her sides 
and the fingers of each hand are stretched out tightly downwards If the 
evidence, especially that, of Aleman, be thought to warrant the identification of 
Rehtia with Orthia, then what we may call the marked rectangularity of the 
‘Venetio goddess suggests an interesting deduction as to the date of her migration 
northward, which must have been, it would seem, at some period earlier than the 
disappearance of the geometric style from her toilet. 

+ Olymp % 04 ; be calls her'opduct, and so sho was known at Athens and clewhere, 
2 Br. Sch. Ath. Ann. xii, pp. 334 and 353, 

2 Br. Sch, Sth, Ann, xii, p. 115, a dedication of the sixth century ne. 

+R. M. Dawkins, in Br. Sch. Ach, Aun, xii, p. 327. 

* J, P, Droop, Br. Sch. Ath, Ann, xiii p. 110, 

© Br. Sch. Ath. Ans, xi, p. 108-kud compare the terra-cotta figurine on p. 107, 
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Vouvms XLVI, 1916, Jutr-Decescszn, 
Page 439, line 7 from bottom, for At‘ols, read Alola. 
Page 440, under thé two groups of figures, read B, C. 
Plate XXV, for A read Al. 
Plate XXVI, for B read A2, 
Plate XVII, for O read A3. 
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ANGIENT STORIES OF A GREAT FLOOD. 
The Husley Memorial Lecture for 1916. 


By Sit Jaws Gronce Fuazen, 


§1. Imnopvortox. 

‘Wien the Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute invited me to deliver the 
annual Huxley Lecture, I gratefully accepted the invitation, esteeming it 2 high 
honour to be thus associated with one for whom, both as a thinker and a man, I 
entertain a deep respect, and with whose attitude towards the great problems of 
life Tam in cordial sympathy. His own works will long keep his memory green ; 
bout it is fitting that our science should lay, year by year, a wreath on the grave of 
one of the most honoured of its exponents. 

Casting about for a suitable subject on which to address you, I remembered 
‘that in his later life Huxley devoted some of his well-earned leisure to examining 
those traditions as to the early ages of the world which are recorded in the Book 
of Genesis ; and accordingly I thought that I might appropriately take one of them 
for the theme of my discourse. ‘The one which T have chosen is the familiar story 
of the Great Flood, Huxley himself discussed it in an instructive essay written 
with all the charm of his lucid and incisive style’ His aim was to show that, 
treated as a record of a deluge which overwhelmed the whole world, drowning 
almont all men and animals, the story conflicts with the plain teaching of geology, 
and must be rejected as a fable. 1 shall not attempt either to reinforce or to 
criticize his arguments and hia eonclusions, for the simple reason that T am no 
geologist, and that for me to express an opinion on such a matter would be a mere 
impertinenee. Ihave approached the subject from a different side, namely, from 
that of tradition. It bas long been known that legends of a great flood, in which 
almost all men perished, are widely diffused over the world ; and acoordingly what 
Thave tried to do is to collect and compare these legends, and to inquire what 
conclusions ate to be deduced from the comparison. In short, my diacuasion of the 
stories is w study in comparative folklore, My purpose is to discover how the 
narratives arose and how they came to be so widespread over the earth; with the 
qnestion of their trath or falsehood T am not primarily concerned, though, of 
course, it cannot be ignored in considering the problem of their origin. The 
inquiry thus defined is not a novel one, Tt has often been attempted, especially in 





1 “Hasieadra's Adventure,* Collected Besays, vol, iv (London, 1911), pp. 39-290. 
You. XLVI. R 
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recent years, and in pursuing it Thave made abundant use of the labours of my 
predecessors, some of whom have discussed the subject with great learning and 
ability. In portieular 1 would acknowledge my debt to the eminent German 
geographer anil anthropologist, thy late Dr. Richard Andree, whose monograph on 
diluvial traditions, like all his writings, is @ model of sound learning and good 
sense, set forth with the utmost clearness and conciseness! 

But the theme of deluge legends is too large to be treated of adequately 
within the compass of a single lecture, und instead of attempting to give you a 
comprehensive view of tho whole subject, which would be apt to degenerate into a 
wore catalogue of legends and a bare statement of conclusions without the 
évidenoe ou which thoy are bused, I propose to confine our attention this evening 
to « few conspicuous instances of dilavial traditions and to handle these somewhat 
fully, believing that this modo of treatment is Tikely to prove more interesting to 
‘ny Noarers and to furnish thom with more ample sneaus of testing the value of my 
conclusions, ‘he partioular traditions whioh I haye selected for discussion are the 
iuost funous and the most familiar of all, namely, the stories of « great flood which 
‘aro rocorded in the ancient literatures of Babylonia, Palestine, and Grecee, What 
T havo to say about similar tales discovered in other parts of the work must bo 
reserved for another time aud another place, But before T acldress anyself to the 
particular legends to which T have the honour of inviting your attention to-night, 
permit mo to make a single general observation on the study of diluvial traditions 
ay a whole. 

Apart fiom the intrinsic interest: of such legends as professed records of 
catastrophic which destroyed at « blow almost the whole human race, they deserve 
tw be studied for the sake of their bearing on a general question which is wt present 
warmly dobated among anthropologists, ‘Chat question is, How are we to explain 
the numerous and sttiking similarities which obtain between tho beliefs aud 
‘oustomus of races inhabiting distant parts of the world 2 Are such resemblances due 
to the transmission of the customs and belief from one race to another, either 











1 1 Andres, Dir Flutsayen (Briuwwidh, 1801). Other notable discussions of the sane 
howe inn recent years arw the following; H. Unener, Die Sinylutaagen (Bonn, 1800); iy “Zia 
don Sintihuthsagon," Kleine Schriften, iv (Berlin, 1913), pp. 282-206 ; M. Winternits, Dia Plus 
‘agen dos Aterthwns wud der Natueviléer (Vienna, 1901) (reprinted from Mittheitwagen der 
nchropolipivchen Goatlochaft in Wien, vol. xxxi) + Hs Buklon, “Die Sintdutsge, Versuch einer 
fhowin Erklirung” Archiv far Keligionswiveuchaft, vi (1908), pp. 1-61, 97-160; G, Gerland, 
‘Dee Mythus von der Sinzfut (Bou, 1913), OF theve works, that of Winternits contains a usoful 
list of food logends, with references to the nuthoritios and a full analysis of the principal 
incidouts in tho logond» Like the treative of K Andree, it is characterized by the union of 
‘accurate learning wn good sense, On tho other hand, the works of Usener, Biklen, and 
Garland are vitiated by their far-fetched and improbuble theories a» to tho origin of the 
logenda in volar or lunur suyths, But in wpite of this defect, Gerland's treatise ix valuable for 
the number of parallel legenda which tho author's othnological learning hu» cullected rom 
funny racos. Aniong earlier discussions of the saine theme may be mentioned Philipp Buttmatn, 
“Ueber don Mythos der Stindilut,” Aythologus (Berlin, 1828-1829), i, 180-814; Frangois 
Lenormont, Let Origines de Cifiatoire Capris ta Bible, de la Création do Homme au Déage 
(Baris, 1880), pp. 382-401. 
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through immediate contact or through the medium of intervening peoples? Or 
have they arison independently in many different: races through the similar work- 
ing of the human mind under similar circumstances? Now, if I may presume to 
offer an opinion on this much-debated problem, T would say at once that, put in the 
form of an antithesis between mutually exclusive views, the question seems to me 
absurd. So far as Toan judge, all experience and all probability are in favour of 
the conclusion that both causes have operated extensively and powerfully to 
produce the observed similarities of custom and belief among the varions races of 
mankind ; in other words, many of these resemblances are to be explained by 
simple transmission, with nore or less of modification, from people to poople, andl 
‘many aro to be explained as having originated independently throngh the similar 
aotion of tho human mind in response to similar environment, If that is so—and 
{ confess to thinking that this is the only reaonable and probable view—it will 
follow that in attempting to account for any particular ease of resemblance which 
say be tracod between the customs and holiefs of different races, it would be futile 
to appeal to the general principle either of transmission or of indopendent origin ; 
‘one ease nist be judged on its own merits after an impartial scrutiny of the facta, 
and referred to tho one or the othor prinoiple, or possibly to a combination of the 
tiv9, noconding as tho balance of evidence inclines to the one side or to the other, or 
hangs evenly: between them, 

Now this general conclusion, which accepts the two prineiples of transmissi 
and indopendent origin as both of ther true and valid within certain limits, is 
confirmed by the partioular investigation of diluvial traditions. For it in certain 
that legends of a great flood are found dispersed among many diverse peoples 
lintant rogions of the earth, and so far as demonstration in such matters is possible, 
it can be demonstrated! that tho similarities which undoubtedly exist between many: 
of theso legends are partly due to direct transmission from one people to another, 
and partly to similar, but quite independent, experiences either of great floods or 
of phenomena which suggested the ocourrence of great floods, in many different 
parts of the world. ‘Thus the study of theso traditions, quite apart from any con- 
olusions to which it may lead ua concerning their historical credibility, may serve 
\ useful purpose if it mitigates the heat with which the controversy has sometimes 
boon carried on, hy convincing the extreme partisans of both principles that in this, 
4s in so many other disputes, the trath lies wholly neither on the one side nor on 
the other, bu somewhero between the two. 

So much for the study of flood stories in general, T now turn to the partionlar 
consideration of the flood stories cnrrent in sacred and classical antiquity. 




















§2. Tim Banvtoxtas Stony o 4 Great Froon. 


Of all the legends of a great flood recorded in literature, by far the oldest is 
the Babylonian, or, rather, the Sumerian; for we now know that, ancient as was 
the Babylonian version of the story, it was ilerived by the Babylonians from their 
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still more ancient predecessors, the Sumerians, from whom the Semitic inhabitants 
of Babylonia appear to have derived the principal elements of their civilization. 

‘The Babylonian tradition of the Great Flood has been known to Westem 
scholars from the time of antiquity, since it was recorded by the native historian 
Berosus, who composed a history of his country in the first half of the third contury 
before our era. Berosns wrota in Greek, and his work hus not come down to us, 
but fragments of it have been preserved by later Greek historians, and among these 

fragments is, fortunately, his account of the Deluge, It runs as follows —" 

“The Great Flood took place in the reign of Xisuthrus, the tenth king of 
Babylon. Now the god Cronus appeared to him in a dream and warned him that 
‘all men wonld be destroyed by a flood on the fifteenth day of the month Daesius, 
which was the eighth month of the Macedonian ealendar* ‘Therefore the god 
enjoined him to write u history of the world from the beginning and to bury it for 
safety in Sippar, the city of the Sun? Moreover, he was to build a ship and 
embark in it with his kinsfolle and friends, and to lay up in it. store of meat and 
drink, and to bring living things, both fowls and four-footed beasts, into the ship, 


1 Basebins, Oronieoram Zaher Prior, ed. A. Schoene (Berlin, 1875), coll, 19 agg. Fragment 
Historicoruos Grescorwn, cd. C. Miller, ji (Paria, 1878), pp. G01 vg. Busebius had not the original 
work of Beroaus before him. Ho copied from Julius Africanus, who copied from Alexander 
Polyhistor (x contemporary of Sulla in the firsteentury 2.c), who copied from Apollodoras, 
swho may hevo copib from Berosus himself. Seo C. Miillr, Pruyuentn 2iatoricorwm Graecoruon, 
i 49%. Hevon the oiginal Greek toxt of Busebiuw is lost and is known only throogh an 
‘vminian translation, of which « Latin version is printed by A. Schoene and C. Miller, ec. 
‘A Grock version of the Babylonian legend is preserved in the chronicle of tho Christian weiter, 
Georgius Syncellng, who lived at the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century. 
‘The Gresk version of Syncellus'is printed side by side with the Latin translation of Raveboi'a 
version in A. Schoene's edition of Kuvebiun's Chroniofe aud in C. Miller's Fragment Zéiwori: 
corvin Graveney Uae. 

fb. Weler, Haudhuch der wathematixchos vndl tockniachen Chronofogie (Berlin, 1825), i, 308, 
402 ay. We Stuith, Dictionary of Gru and Roman Antiquities, third edition (London, 18)- 
TaOL), 1, 398 ay. 40. “Calendar.” The date is probably derived from Berors himself, who, 
writing in Greek under the Macedonian empire, woold naturally we the Macedonian calendar, 
Tlowerer, wo cannot say at what time of the year the month Daesins fell at Babylon in the 
tine of Boros, and consequently we do not Know at what time of the year he aspposed the 
Paluge to have occurret, For though the order of the months in the Macedonian ealondar wax 
tho same everywhere, their dade fell diferently in different places. See The Dying Gi, p. 116, 
uote’. tivone passage (Arvufue 53) Plutarch tolls ws that the Macedonian month Duesivs was 
equivalent to the Attic month Anthestetion, which roughly corresponded to our February. 
But chowhere be saye that the battle of Granicus was fought in the Macedonian month Dacsius 
(Alesunder, 18) and the Attic month Thargelion (Camilius, 19), which wax approximately 
‘squivalent to oar May. 

3 Kedvius ely 2d ypoppdrar mivrur dpyde xal don ual redeuris dptfarra Ocivas wide Alou 
steniges. ‘The Greck i peculiar and ambiguous, pifwrre, “having dog," wight mean either 
That ho was to bury the recon iu the gruund oF to dig it up. ‘The corresponding word in the 
‘Armenian version of Ensebins is aaid to be equally ambiguous. I have proforred the former 
enue as wore appropriate and uz confirmed by the sequel (eee below, p. 235). Surmdpose is 
a correction of Seuliger for the manuscript reading Zeendpou, Tn modern times many thousands 
Uf clay tablets containing records of logal transactions have been found in the ancient Babylo- 
hhian ety of Sippar. See Morris Jstrow, Tin Religion of Babylonia wil Assyria (Boston, 1808), 
pelo 
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and when he had made all things ready he was to set sail. And when he asked, 
“And whither shall I sail?’ the god answered him, ‘To the gods; but first ‘thou 
shalt pray for all good things to men.’ So he obeyed and built the ship, and the 
length of it was five furlongs,' and the breadth of it was two furlongs ; and when he 
had gathered all things together he stored them in the ship and embarked his 
children and friends, And when the flood had come and immediately abated, 
Xisuthrus let fly some of the birds, But as they could find no food nor yet a place 
to rest, they came back to the ship. And again, after some days, Xisuthrus let fly 
the birds; and they returned again to the ship with their feet daubed with elay. 
A third time he let them fly, and they returned no more to the vessel. ‘Then 
Xisuthrus perceived that the land had appeared above the water; so he parted 
some of the seams of the ship, and looking ont he saw the shore, andl drove the ship 
aground on a mountain, and stepped ashore with his wife, and his daughter, and the 
helmsman. And he worshipped the ground, and built an altar; and when he had 
sacrificed to the gods, he disappeared with those who had disembarked from the 
ship. And when those who had remained in the ship saw that he and his company 
returned not, they disembarked likewise and sought him, calling him by name. 
But Xisuthrus himself was nowhere to be seen. Yet a yoice from the air bade 
them fear the gods, for that he himself for his piety was gone to dwell with the 
gods, and that his wife, and his daughter, and the helmsman partook of the same 
honour, And he commanded them that they should go to Babylon, and take up 
the soriptures which they had buried, and distribute them among men. Moreover, 
he told them that the land in which they stood was Armenia, And when they 
heard these things, they sacrificed to the gods and journeyed on foot to Babylon. 
But of the ship that grounded on the mountains of Armenia a part remains to this 
day, and some people scrape the bitumen off it and use it in charms, So when 
they were come to Rabylon they dug up the scriptures in Sippar, and built many 
cities, and restored the sanctuaries, and repeopled Babylon.” 

Acconding to the Greek historian Nicolaus of Damascus, a contemporary and 
friend of Augustus and of Herod the Great, “ there is above Minyas in Armenia a 
great mountain called Baris, to which, as the story goes, many people fled for 
refuge in the Flood and were saved : they say, too, that a certain man, floating in 
au ark, grounded on the summit, and that remains of the timbers were preserved 
for a long time. The man may have been he who was recorded by Moses, the 
legislator of the Jews.” Whether Nicolaus of Damascus drew this information 
from Babylonian or Hebrew tradition may be doubted; the reference to Moses 





' The Armenian text of Eusebius stretches the length of the ship to jieen furlongs, or 
early two miles, whiich neems exorbitant when we consider the state of the shipbuilding 
industry in the days before the Flood, No modern dock would hold such a veseel. 

* Nicolaus Damaacenus, quoted by Josephus, Antiguit, Jud., i, 3, 6; Fragmenta Histori- 
<orum Graccorum, ed. C. Miiller, i, 415, Frog. 76. For Minyas somo scholars would substitute 
‘Milyas in the text, comparing Pliny, Vat. Hist, v, 147, “ Attiogit Galatia et Pamphyliae Caba- 
Hiam st Milyas gut civoa Bari sune!” The reading Minyas is retained by C. Miller and 
defended by A. Reinach, Noé Sangorion (Paris, 1913), pp. 47 agg. 
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‘seems to show that he was acquainted with the narrative in Genesis, which he may 
easily have learned through his patron Herod. 

‘For many centuries the Babylonian tradition of a great Hood was known Ur 
‘Western scholars only through its preservation in the Greek fragments of Barosus 
it was reserved for modern times to recover the original Babylonian version from 
the long-lost archives of Assyria. In the course of those excavations at Nineveh, 
which were one of the glories of the niueteenth century, and whioh mule an epoch 
in the study of ancient history, the English explorers were fortunate enough to 
discover extensive remains of the library of the great king Ashurbanipal, who 
reigned from 668 to 626 1c, in the splendid sunset of the Assyrian empire, 
carrying the terror of his arms to the banks of the Nile, embellishing his eapital 
with mugnificent structures, and gathering within its walls from far and near 3 
vast literature, historical, swientifie, grammatical and religious, for the enlighten 
ment of his people! ‘The literature, of which a great part was borrowed from 
Babylonian originals, was inseribed in cuneiform charactors on tablets of soft clay, 
which were afterwards buked hard and deposited in the library. Apparently the 
library was arranged in an upper story of the palace, which, in the last sack of 
the city, collapsed in the ames, shattering the tablets to pieces in its fall. Many 
of them are still cracked and scorched by the heat of the burning ruins. {n later 
ages the ruins were ransacked by autiquaries of the class of Dusterswivel, who 
sought among thein for the buried treasures not of learning but of gold, and by 
‘their labours contributed still further to the disruption and disintegration of the 
precious records. To complete their destruction the rain, soaking through the 
ground every spring, stturates them with water containing chemicals, which farm 
in overy crok and fissure crystals that by their growth split the already broken 
tablets into minuter fragmenta. Yet by laboriously piecing together « multitude 
of these fragments George Smith, of the British Mnscum, was able to recompose 
the now famous epic of Gilgamesh in twelve cantos, ot rather tablets, the eleventh 
of which contains the Babylonian story of the Deluge. The great discovery was 
announced by Mr, Smith at a mecting of the Society of Biblical Archueology on 
Decomber the sir, 18722 

Tt was ingeniously vonjectured by Sir Heury Rawlinson that the twelve 
cantos of the Gilgamesh epic corresponded to the twelve signs of the zodiac, wo 
‘hut the eourse of the poem followed, aa it were, the course of the sun through the 
twelve months of the year. The theory is to some extent confirmed by the place 
assigned to the Flood legend in the eleventh canto; for the eleventh Babylonian 
month fell at the height of the rainy season, it was dedicated to the storm-god 
Ratan, and its name is said to signify “month of the curse of rain.”* Be that 








© Morris Jantrow, The Religion uf Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, US.A., 1808), p. 4% 

4 George Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesit,a new edition revived und corrected by 
AH. Sayes (London, 1880), pp. 1 agg. 

2 E Schrader, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, translated by O. ©. 
‘Whitebouse (London und Edinburgh, 1885), i, 47; M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babytonia and 
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‘as it may, the story as it stunds is an episode or digression destitute of all organic 
connection with the rest of the poem. Tt is introduced as follows. 

The hero of the poem, Gilgamesh, has lost his dear friend Engidu’ by death, 
and he himself has fallen grievously sick. Saddened by the past and anxious for 
the future, he resolves to seek ont his remote ancestor Ut-napishtim’ son of 
‘Ubara-Tuta, and to inquire of him how mortal man ean attain to eternal life. 
For surely, he thought, Ut-uapishtim mnst know the secret, since he hus been 
tude like to the gods and now dwells somewhere far away in blissful immortality, 
A weary and o perilous journey must Gilgamesh accomplish to come at him. He 
passes the mountain, guarded hy # seorpion man and woman, where the sn goes 
down : he traverses a dark and dreadful road never trodden before by mortal man: 
he is ferried across great sea : he crosses the Water of Death by a narrow bridge, and 
at last he enters the presence of Ut-napishtim.’ But when he puts to his great 
ancestor the question, how man may attain to eternal life, he receives a 
digconraging reply: the sage tells him that immortality ix not for man, Surprised 
ub this answer from one who had been a man and was now himeelf immortal, 
Gilgamesh naturally asks his venerable relative to explain how he had contrived 


‘ 
According to Schrader, “the Akkadian name of the month, itt ala, sgim Assyrian ura arrat 

srinni, signifies ‘month of the curse of rain,’ te, 'month of the judgment of the Flood." 

Purthor correspondences between tho cantor and the months aro noted by Professor 

astro, low. 

' Por translations oF summaties of the Deluge legend, see Eberhard Schrader, The Chnei- 
for Tracriptions coud the Old Thetaovent, translated by Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse (London and 
Edinburgh, 1885-1888), j, 46.yq. M. Tastrow, The Religion of Babylonia ancl Assyria (Boston, : 
1898), pp. 495 ayy. iil, Hebrrwe anc Babytoniien Traditions (London, UA) pp. 326 49g. LW. 
King, Babylowion Retigion anit Mythology (London, 1809), pp. 127 agg. P. Jensen, Aexpriach- q 
Babylonischo Mythen une Epen (Berlin, 1900), pp, 239 egy. W. Mus-Arnolt, in R. F. Harper's 
Aagyrioa and Lubylonian Literatur (Now York, 1901), pp. 350 09y.; Hi Zimmern, in E. 
Schrader's Dis Keilinachriften vnd dea Ales Testament, Dritto: Auflage (Berlin, 1002), pp. 944 «7g 
Alfred Jeremins, Dae Alte Testment im Lichte des Alton Oriente, Zweite Anfiago (Berlin, 1906), 

Pp. 228 «99.5 B Dhorme, Choir de Tastee Religinue Aaryro-Babylonions (Paris, 1907), pp. 
1000qq.; Arthur Ungnad, in H. Gressinann's Altoriontatinche Taste wad Bilder cum Alten Testa 
mente (Tubingen, 1900), i, 60 agg. A. Unga, Dos Gilgamewh-Epor (ittingen, 1911), pp. 58 
199. BR. W. Rogers, Ouneiform Peratlote to the Olet Testament (Oxford {1012]), pp. 90 gy, OF 








these works tho translations of Jensen, Dhorme, and Rogers are accompanied by the original 
Babylonian text printed in Roman charactera. ‘The version in the text is based! on x comparison, 
of these various renderings. 

= The name in said to be Somerian, meaning * Enki (Semitic Ea) is Creator.” Seo 
A. Ungnad und H. Gressmann, Dos (ilgaesh-Bipor, pp. 75 ag, ‘The namo was formerly read 
‘Eabani. 

2 "The naine is said to mean “He saw (1, i) life” in the sense of “He found life.” See 
H. Zisamern, in B, Schradery Die Keitjnschrifien unl dax Alte Testament? p. 45, note ?, Come 
‘pare P.Jensen, Asnyritch-Babylonisohe Mythen wud Epen, p. $08 ; A. Ungnad und HL. Grestmann, 
Das Gitgamenck- pes, p.80. ‘The nase war formerly read aa Par-napishtim, Per-nupishtin, or 
‘Tatt-napishtin, 

* As to the journey, narrated in the ninth and tenth cantos of the poem, sce M. Jastrow 
‘Phe Retigion of Babylonia. and Assyria, yp. 487-492; L, W. King, Babylonian Ketigion and 
Mythology, py. 16517; A.Ungnad und H. Gresemann, Das Gilameich-Bpos, pp. 134-129. 
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to evade the common doom. Tt is in answer to this pointed question that 
‘Ut-napishtim tells the story of the Great Flood, which runs as follows:— 
Utnapishtim spoke to him, to Gilgamesh: “I will reveal to thee, O 
Gilgamesh, a hidden word, and the purpose! of the gods will I declare to thee, 
‘Shurippuk, « city which thon knowest, which lies on the bank of the Euphrates, 
that city was old? und the gods within it, their heart prompted the great gods to 
senda fldod* ‘There was their father Anu, their counsellor the warrior Enlil their 
. messenger Ninib, their prince Ennugi. ‘The Lord of Wisdom, Ea, sat also with 
them, he repeated their word to the hut* of reeds, saying, *O reed hut, reed hut, O 
wall, wall, O reed hut hearken, O wall attend. Oman of Shurippak, son of Ubara~ 
Tatu, pull down thy house, build a ship, forsake thy possessions, take heed for thy: 
life! Thy gods abandon, save thy life, ring living seed of every kind into the ship, 
‘As for the ship which thou shalt build, well planned must be its dimensions, its ' 
breadth and ite length shall hear proportions each to each, and thou shalt launch 
it in the ocean.* 1 took heed and spake unto Ea, my lord, saying, ‘The command, 
© my lord, which thou hast given, I will honour and will fulfil But how shall T 
make answer unto the city, the people and the elders thereof?’ Ea opened his 
mouth and spake, and he said unto me his servant, ‘Thus shalt thou answer and 
say unto them: Because Enlil hates me, no longer may I abide in your city nor 
lay my head on Enlil’s earth. Down into the deep sea must I go with Ea, my 
lord, to dwell” So Ut-napishtim obeyed the god Ea and gathered together the 
wood and all things needful for the building of the ship, and on the fifth day he 
laid down the hinll. In the shape of barge he built it, and on it he set. a house 
4 hundred and twenty cubits high, and he divided the house into six stories, and 


+ Or “decision” (M. Jaatrow, B. W. Rogers), secret " (P. Jensen, A. Jeremias, P. Dhorme, 
A. Ungund), mystery” (W. Muss-Arnolt). ‘The same Assyrian word (piriahty) occurs again 
‘ewice towards the end of the canto. See below, p. 41. Tt may be connected with the Hebrew 
verb porash (27%), “make distinct, declare” with which the lexicogenphers compare the 
Assyrian pardew, See W. Gesenins, Hebniicher wn Aramdisches Hanchoirterbuch, od, F.Bubl 
(Leipsi, 1008), p. 604. "The * purpose” or #decision ” in question is tho resolve of the gods to 
boring flood upon the world. 

* HE Zimmern proposed, by slight change of reading, to translate “that city was not 
pious” (H, Schrader, Die Keitinohrifen wad due Alte Testament p. 548, note *). This would 
famign the wickedness of the city’ ax the causo of its destruction by'the food. But the 
suggested roading und rendering have not been accepted by later editors and translators 

* Or tho gods thereof inducod tha great gods to tring a cyclune over it® (M. Jastrow, 
Hebroe and Babytonion Traditions, p. 336). 

# Or Dll, less correctly Hil. ‘The name was formerly read Bal (60 Jensen and Dhorme, 
and formerly Justrow). Enlilis the Sumerian name of the god, Bel is hie Semitic name, 
Togetber with Anu, the Father of the Gods, and Enki (the Seuitic Ka), he made ap the 
highest trinity of the ancient Sumerians. See LW. ‘King, Balylonton etigion and 
Mythology, p. 14; A. Ungnod und BH. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epoe, p. 76. 

* Orperhaperather “fence.” So Dhorme translate it, “Aaie de rowous.” As to the hut or 
wall of reeds, see below, pp. 244 ay. 

© OrOn a level with the deep, provide it with » covering” (M. Jastrow, Hebrew andl 
Babylonian Traditions, p, 338). *. - . the ocean, cover it with s roa” (R. W. Rogers). 
Similarly A. Ungnad (Doe Giloamenh-Bpos, p. 53), 
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in each story he made nine rooms, Water-plugs he fastened within it; the out- 
side he daubed with bitumen, and the inside he caulked with pitch. Ho caused 
oil to be brought, and he slaughtered oxen and lambs, He filled jars with sesame- 
wine and oil und grape-wine; he gave the people to drink like a river and he 
made a feast like to the feast of the New Year, And when the ship was ready he 
filled it-with all he had of silver, and all that he had of gold, and all that. he had 
of living seed. Also he brought up into the ship all his family and his howsehold, 
the cattle of the field likewise and tho beasts of the field, and the handieraftsmen : 
all of them he brought in. A fixed time the sun-god Shamash had appointed, 
saying, “* At eventide the lord of darkness will send a heavy min. ‘Then enter 
thou into the ship and shut thy door.’ ‘The time appointed drew near, and at 
eventide the lord of the darkness sent a heavy rain, Of the storm, T saw the 
beginning, to look upon the storm I was afraid. I entered into the ship and shut 
the door, ‘To the pilot of the ship, even to Puzur-Amurri, the sailor, T committed 
the (floating) palace! aud all that therein was. When the early dawn appeared 
there came up from the horizon a black cloud. Ramman? thundered in the midst 
ttiereof, the gods Mujati* and Lugal! went before. Like messengers they passed 
over mountain aud land; Irragal® tore away the ship's post, There went Ninib 
and he made the storm to burst, ‘The Anunnaki lifted up flaming torches, with 
the brightness thereof they lit up the earth ‘The whirlwind of Ramman* mousited 
up into the heavens, and all light was turned into darknesx” A whole day the 
tempest raged, and the waters rose on the mountains. “No man beheld his fellow, 
no more could men know cach other. In heaven the gods were afraid of the 
deluge, they drew back, they climbed up into the heaven of Anu, ‘The gods crouched 
like dogs, they cowered by the walls. Ishtar cried out like a womun in travail, 
loudly lamented the queen of the gods with hor beautiful voice: Let that day be 
turned to clay, when* T commanded evil in the assembly of the gods! Alas, that 
1 commanded evil in the assembly of the gods, that for the destruction of my 





' The ship is 0 called because of its many stories and apartments. ‘The Assyrian word 
hore employed (ckaily) is the sume with the ordinary Hebrew word for a palace or temple (53°. 
Akal). See B. Bchmder, The Cuneiform Zascriptions and the Old Testament, i, 66; P. Duorme, 
Choise de Tester Religiens Asnyro-Babyloniens, p. 100, note ®; Fr. Brown, 8. R. Driver, and 
Oh, A. Briges, Hebrew anit Buglish Leicon (Oxford, 1900), p. 238. 

* So 1. W, King and A. Unguad (Dus Gilgameech-Byor, p10). Others read “ Adad* (0 
Jensen, Jevemias, and formerly Ungnad). Rammun ot Adad was the yod of thundur and 
storms. His name is written ANIM. Soo A. Ungnad und H. Gresmann, Dos Uidgameach- 
Epos, p. 

* A minor daity, afterwards identified with Nabu (Nebo). Soe A. Ungnad und H. Gress. 
rina, Da Gilgomesch- Boe, p. 78, 

* A minor deity, the herald of the gad His name means King," a title bestowed on 
Marduk. Henoe some translators render it by “Marduk” in the present. paamge. See A. 
Ungaad und 1H. Grossmann, Dax Gilgamewh-Kipon, p. 78 

* Lrragal or Trrakal is “the Great Tera," the god of pestilence, more commonly known ws 
Nergal. Sve A. Unguad und H. Gressmann, Dos Gilgametch- Epon, pp. 77, 78. 

© 80 Jensen, Dhorme, and Jastrow (Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, p. 331). Others 
translate, “The former timo (that ig, the ol race of man) as been turned into elay, because ——" 
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people F commanded battle! ‘That which I brought forth, where is it? Like the 
spawn of fish it filleth the sea, ‘The gods of the Anunnaki? wept with her, the 
gods were bowed down, they sut down weeping. ‘Their lips wore pressed together. 
For six days and six nights the wind blew, and the deluge and the tempest over- 
whelmed the land. When the seventh day drew nigh, then ceased’ the tempest 
and the deluge and the stor, which had foaght like a host, Then the sea grow 
(quiet, it went down ; the hurricane aud the deluge ceased. I looked upon the sea, 
thore was silence come and all mankind was turned back into clay, Instead of 
tho fields a swamp lay before me? I opened the window and the light fell upon 
iny cboek ; I bowed myself down, T eat down, I wept, over my check flowed my 
tears, I looked upon the world, and behold all was sea. After twelve (days ?)* 
fan island arose, to the Iand Nisir the ship made its way. ‘The mount of Nisix* 
held the ship fast and lot it not slip. ‘The first day, the second day, the mountain 
Nisir held tho ship fast: the third day, the fourth day, the mountain helt 
tho ship fast: the fifth day, ihe sixth day, the mountain Nisir held the ship fast, 
When the soventh day drew nigh, I sent out a dove, and let her go forth. ‘The 
ove flow hither and thither, but there was no resting-place for her and she 
oturned. ‘Then T sent outa swallow and let her go forth, ‘The swallow flew 
hither and thither, but there was no resting-place for hor, and she returned. Thow 
Toent owt a raven and let her go forth. ‘The raven flow away, she bebeld the 
abatement of the waters, she ate? she waded, she eroaked, but she did not: return, 
Then T brought all out unto the four winds, I offered on offering, I macde w bation 
on the peak of the mountain, By sevens I set out the vessels, under thom 1 
heaped up reed, and cedar-wood, and myrtle? ‘The gods swolt the savour, the 
gods smolt the sweet savour, The gods gathered like flies about him that offvred 
up the sacrifice, ‘Then the Lady of the gods drew nigh, she lifted up the great 
jowols which Ana had made according to hor wish. Sho said, ‘Oh ye gods hore, 
its truly as Twill not forget the jewels of lapis lazuli which are on my ne 
truly will Tromomber these days, never shall T forget them! Tet the gods come 














+ Or # because of the Anunnaki® (P, Dhorme), “over the Anonnaki” (W. 

£ Of Mand cried aloud” (oo L W. King, W. Mfusy-Arnott, and doubttully A. 

2 \ The wwanip ceached to the roofs” (so P. Dhormo), “Like a roof the plain lay lovel " 
(RW. Rogers). See E. Sehiader, The Cuneiform Inacriptions avd the Otd Teatanst, tranalatest 
by 0. C, Whitehouse (London and Edinburgh, 1886), i, 4. 

4 4Double hourn” (go P. Tousen and HL. Zimmern). Dhorme thinks that the number 
fora to distance : the iland appeared twolve miles or leaguos (I) way. This intorpretation ia 
now aconpted by M. Jautrow (Hebrew anit Babylonian Traclit 
<I Hanpt and Delitech are right, the name Nisir is detived from the sine root as the 
Hobrew nasar (19)), meaning “to guatd, keep, preserve”; a0 that Mount Nisir would be the 
Mount of Salvation or Deliverance.” Similarly in Gresk legend, Deucalion is aaid to have 
Aledisated un altar to Zens the Delivorar on the mountain where he landed aftar the great flood, 
See below, p. 204, 

30 B. Jenwn, H. Zimmern, P, Dhorme, aud A. Ungnad. 
Rogers). “She came near” (Ua W. King). 

* Oe incense” (so L. W. King) 




















She drow near” (RL We 
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to the offering, but Enlil! shall not-come to the offering, for he took not counsel 
and sent the deluge, and my people he gave to destruction.’ Now when Enlil! 
drew nigh, he saw the ship; then was Enlil! wroth, He was filled with anger 
against the gods, the Igigi (saying), Who thon hath escaped with his life? No 
‘an shall live after the destruction.’ ‘Then Ninib opened his mouth and spake, 
ho said to the warrior Enlil! ‘Who but Ea could have done this thing? For Ea 
Kknowoth every matter.’ ‘Then Ea opened his mouth and spake, he said to the 
warrior Enlil) “Chow art. the governor of the gods,? O warrior, but. thon wouldst 
uot take counsel and thou hast sent the deluge! On the sinner visit his sin, and 
on tho transgressor visit his transgression. But hold thy hand that all be nob 
destroyed ! and forbear, that all be not confounded! Instead of sending a deluge 
lot a lion come and minish mankind! Instead of sending a deluge, let leopard? 
come and minish mankind! Instead of sending a deluge, let a famine come and 
waste the land Instead of sending a deluge, Jet the Plagne-god come andl slay 
mankind! I did not reveal the purpose of the great gods. T caused Atrakhanis* to 
300 dreain,and thus he heard the purpose* of the gods’ ‘Thereupon Enlil? arrived 
ab adecision, and he went np into the ship, He took my hand and brought me forth, 
he brought my wifo forth, he amade hor to kneol at my side, he turned towards us? 





‘Or “Del.” So M. Jastrow, 1. W. King, P. Jensen, and P. Dhormo, Soe above, p. 228, 
ote ¢ 

* Or" Tho wise one among the gods” (uo W. Mus-Armolt, H. Zimuwen, A. Foreniiaa, 
L. Dhorme, A. Ungned, 2. W. Rogers) This rondering. certainly ives moro point, om 
P. Dhorme observer, to what follows ; “You x0 wine, yot to bo wo rash and un 
tho dlotuge "” ‘The doubefil Assyrian word in abbudlw, which, according to Delitech, means 
“commaniter,” “ruler,” but according to others his the sense of “wisn.” Soe P. Janwen, 
Auayrisch-Dabylonishe Mythen und Bpeny p. 320 ; B. Dhorme, Chota: de Tastee ctigionse Annyron 
Habylonions, p. 17. 

“The meaning of the Amyriin word (barbare), herw translated " leopard,” iy tincortain, 
Ungnad and Rogers render “wolf; Jeremias profers a panther, Jastrow a jackal, and Miss. 
Arnolt.a tiger. The renulering * leopard” is strongly defended by P. Dhorme, 

* Or secret.” Soe above, p. 285, footnote! 

§ “The very prudent one," & namie oF title applied to Ut-napiahtim. Seu below, p. 242 moto ' 

“Or “Bel.” So M, Jaatrow, L. W. King, P. Jensen, W. Muse-Arnolt, H. Zimmern, 
remind, and P. Dhorme, Ungnad and Rogers read “ Ei" ingtead of Balil (Bel). But the 
senso given by the former reading ia incomparnbly finer, Enlil (Bel) is wt first enraged at tho 
esoape of Utnapiahtims and his funily, bat, moved by Ea's eloquent pleading on thir behalf, 
hho experiences « revulaion of foeling, and-entaring tho ahip he maguanimously takes Ut. 
wapishtim by the hand and leads him forth, The dramatic situation thus ereated is worthy of 
4 great literary artist, and reminds as of the famous meeting of Achilles and. Priam in Hower, 
* His hand he placed in the old man's hand, and pusbed him gontly away (Jtiad, axiv, 608). 
‘The phrase rendered “arrived at a decision ” (o LW. King, W. Mus+-Arnolt, and apparently 
HM, Zimswern)rix variously translated ‘came to his aenses” (90 A, Jeremias and formerly 
M, Jastrow) “then they took his counsel” (P. Jensen and P. Dhorme), and "now take counsel 
for him” (60 A. Dngnad, RW, Rogers, and now M. Jasteow, in Hebrew and Babylonian. 
Traditions, p- $44), "Thin last rendering (Now take counsel for kins”) puta the words in the 
mouth of the preceding speaker En so undotstood, they aru at once feoble anid otioss, whereas 
‘understood to refer to the sudden revulsion of feeling in Enlil (Bal), they are eminently in 
place, and add » powerful stroke to the picture. 

* Or “turned us face to face" (W. Muse-Arnolt), “turned us toward each other” (R. W. 
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he stool botwoon us, he blessed ns (saying), ‘Hitherto hath Ut-napishtim been 
‘4 man, but now let Tt-napishtim and his wife be like unto the gods, even us, 
and let Ut-napishtim dwell afar off at the mouth of the rivers!” ‘Then they took 
‘me, and afar off, at: the mouth of the rivers, they made me to dwell.” 

Such is the long story of the Deluge interwoven into the Gilgamesh epic, 
with which, to all appearance, it had originally no connexion, A fragment of 
another vorsion of the tale is preserved on a broken tablet, which, like the tablets 
6f the Gilgamesh epic, was found among the ruins of Ashurbanipal’s library at 
Nineveh, Tt contains a part of the conversation which is supposed to have taken 
place before the flood between the god Ka and the Babylonian Noah, who is here 
called Atrakhasis, a name whioh, as we saw, is incidentally applied to him in the 
Gilgamesh epic, though elsewhere in that version he ix named not Atrakhasis but 
Ut-napishtim, ‘The name Atrakhasis is said to be the Babylonian original which - 
in Beromus's Greok version of the Deluge legend is represented by Xisuthrus! In 
thia fraginont the god Ba commands Atmkchasis, saying, “Go in and shut the door 
of the ship, ‘Bring within thy corn, thy goods and thy possessions, thy (wife), thy 
family, thy kinsfolk, and thy eraftsmen, the cattle of tho field, the beasts of the 
field, as many as eat grass” Tu his reply tho hero says that he has never built a 
ship before, and he beys that a plan of the ship be drawn for him on the ground, 
which he may follow in laying down the veswol* 

‘Thus far the Babylonian versions of the flood legend dato only from the 
time of Ashurbanipal in the seventh century before our era, and might therefore 
conceivably bo of later origin than the Hebrew version and copied from it, How- 
over, conclusive evidence of the vastly greater antiquity of the Babylonian legend ia 
furnished by w broken tablet, which was discovered at Abu-Elubbah, the site of the 
ancient city of Sippar, in tho course of excavations undertaken by the Turkish 
Government. ‘The tablet contains a yery mutilated version of the flood story, 





Roguty), “touehod. our faco" (P: Dhorme), “touched our forehends (A. Ungnad, M. Jastrow, 
in Hebciw aust Babylonian Traditions, p. BH), “touch vur wovider” (P. Sensen). 

¥ Atraklinss, tho very pradent ong” in the invorted form Rhasixatra is identified with 
Xinuthrus by E. Schrador, H. Zimiers, P. Dhorme, and A, Ungnad. Se K. Schrader, Zhe 
Ciineiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, i 56 ; HL. Zimmern, in K, Schrader’ in- 
schrifien wnt dan Alte Tedawent, Dritte Autlage, pp. 538, 05 
religicus A myro-Babylonions pp, 19 note ™, 132 note ;A. Ungnad, in HE, Gresmann's Altorint- 
saincha Teste wnat Biller sum Alten Tettamnente , 20 note Y, 48 note $; A. Ungnad und H. Grose- 
mann, Lise Gilgameseh-Bpar, pp. 60, 74 ag. As to the name Atrakhasis, vee further P. Jonson, 
Anyrisch-Bobylonivohe Mythen wnd Epen, pp. 216-1. H. Usener, Die Singhutergen, p. 18. 

5 As anany as eat graae” So F. Jensen A. Jeremins, A. Ungnad, and R, W. Rogers, 
‘Othors render simply, “all kinds of herbs,” understanding the words ws a'ditection to Atrak- 
Ihasis to take on bonrd x xupply of vegetables. So P. Dhorme and M, Jastrow. 

> P, Tensen, Anpriach-Babylonische Mython snd Bpen, pp. 255, 257 ; A. Seremias, Das Alte 
Testament im Lichte des Alten Oriente? p. 38; P. Dhorme, Chois de Testes religious Aaryro- 
Babytoniens, pp. 196 49.; A. Unguad, in H, Gresamann's dléoriantotische Teste und Bilder 2am 
‘Aten Testamente, i, 67; A. Ungoad und 1. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-ipos, p. 09; RW. 
Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, pp, 103.aq.; M. Justrow, Hebreie and Baby. 
Jonian Traditions, pp. 343-35, 
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and it is exactly dated; for at the end there is a colophon or note recording that 
the tablet was written on the twenty-eighth day of the month Shabatu (the 
eleventh Babylonian month) in the eleventh year of King Ammizaduga, or about 

1966 no. Unfortunately the text is so fragmentary that little information can be 
extracted from it; but the name of Atrakhasis ocours in it, togother with references 

to the great rain and apparently to tho ship and tho entranoe into it of the people 

who were to be saved! 

‘Yet another very ancient version of the deluge legend came to light at 
Nippur in tho excavations conducted by the University of Pennsylvania, It is 
written on a small fragment of unbaked clay, and on the ground of the stylo of 
writing and of tho place where the tablet was found it is dated by its discoverer, 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, not later than 2100 m0. Tn this fragmont a god appaurs 
to announce that he will cause a deluge which will sweep away all mankind at 
once ; and he warns the person whom he addresses to build a great ship, with a 
‘strong roof, in which he is to seve his lifo, and ulso to bring ‘the heasts of the field 
‘and the hinds of heaven.’ 

All these versions of the flood story are written in the Semitic languago of 
Babylonia and Assyria; but another fragmentary version, found by the American 
excavators at Nippur and recently decipherod, is written in Sumorian, that is, in 
the non-Somitie language of the ancient people who appear to have preceded tho 
Somites in Babylonia and to have foundod in the lower valley of the Euphrates that 
remarkablo system of civilization which we commonly call Babylonian ‘The city © 








1 LW. King, Balylonian Ketigion ant Mythology, pp. Y2A-196; P. Tenson, Asyrioch- 
Babyloniiohe Mythen vnc Bpeny pp. 280, 201; HL Zimmern, in KE, Schradoe's Die Keilinshriften 
nd daw Alte Testament p 602; P, Dhormo, Choir we Tuatas evens Asnyro. Babyloniens, 
Pp. 120-125 + A. Unguad, in H. Groskmaun's Adtorientoliiohe Teste wnid Milder san Alten. Texter 
entry i OT y., A. Ungnad und 1, Grvssnann, Dow Gilgamensh-Bpos, pp. 6 wp 69 ag... RW, 
Rogers, Chmeiform Paraliets to the Ott Textament, pp. 104-107 ; M. Gastrow, Hebrew anid Diaby. 
lonéan Traditions, pp. 940 ay, ‘Tho dato of King Anmilzaduga, the tenth monarch of the first 
Babylonian dynasty, in variously given na 2100 nc. (wo HL. Zimmern) oF somewhat later than 
2000 nc (0 A. Unguach (ne Gilgawmeveh-Bipay p. 6), Peofemor Ed, Meyer ansigns the. king's 
roign to the yours 1812-1708 io. (Grahichte dov Atertuma® i, 2 p. BT4); anid accordingly 
R. W. Rogers ‘uel M, Jastrow date the king roughly at 1800 nc. Aesording to the latest 
calculation, based on elaborate astronomical data, the year of Ammicaduga’ ncowiion ie now 
dusignel by Mr. L. W. King to the year 197 nc, and in this dating ordinary studente may 
provisionally acquiesce, Soe L, W. King, History of Babylon (Loudon, 1915), pp. 107 agg. 

2 A. Ungoal und H. Greamann, Las Gilgamenh-Epor, pp. th 73 ; RW, Rogers, Cunetorm 
Pariltels to the Old Testament, pp. 108 4y.; M. Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Tratitiony, 
PP. 24247. ‘These scholars incline to date tho tablet tater than £100 me, “The tablet may. 
‘well be a# old ax Profemor Hilprecht argues, but the woggestion of a date so late as the early 
‘Kasito period (1700 v.0.) can hanily be excluded” (R, W. Rogery, op. eit, ps 108), 

* ‘The tablet containing the Sumerian version of the story waa first road by Dr. Arno 
Boobwl, of the Johns Hopkins University, in 1912. See A. Poebe, The Babylonian Story of 
the Creation au. the Earliest History of the World The Muacun Journal, Philadolphis, June, 
1913, pp. 41 sy7.5 ily in University of Povneylvania, Publications of the Babylonian Section of the 
Univerrity Museum, vol. iv, No. 1 (Philadelphia, 1914), pp..7-70; M. Jastrow, Hebrew cnet 
Babylonian Traditions, yp. 339 mq.; 1. W. King, “Recent Babylonian Bewsarch und ite 
Relation to Hebrew Studies,” Ohureh Quarterly Hever, No, 168, January, 1916, pp. 271 a99, 
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-of Nippur, where the Sumerian version of the deluge legend) has been disoovered, 
‘was tho holiest and perhaps the oldest religious centre in the country, and the city- 
‘god Enlil was the head of the Babylonian pantheon. ‘The tablet which records the 
Tegend would seem, from the character of the script, to have been written about 
the time of the famous Hammurabi, king of Babylon, that is, about 2100 ne, But 
the story itself most be very unuch older; for by the clove of the third millennium 
before ourera, when tho tablet was inscribed, the Sumerians as a separate raco had 
almost ceased Lo exist, having been absorbed in the Semitie population, and their old 
tongue was already a dead language, though the ancient literature and sacred toxts 
ombalwod in it wero atill studied and copied by the Semitic priests and eoribes.* 
‘Honvo the discovery ofa Sumerian version of the deluge legend raises a presnmp= 
tion that the legend itself dates from a time anterior to tho occupation of thy 
Euphiratos valley by the Semites, who alter their immigration into the country . 
uppear to have borrowed the story from their predecessors the Sumerians, Th is 
of intoresb to obierve that the Sumerinn version of the ood story formed a sequel 
to wn uccount, unfortunately very fragmentary, of the creation of man, according to 
which mon were created by the gods before the animals, ‘Thuy the Sumerian 
story agrees with the Hebrew account in Genesis, in so far ax both of thom teat 
tho oretion of mau and the great flood ns events closely connecter with each other 
in the early history of the world; and further, the Sumerian narrative agrees with 
the Jehovistic against the Priestly Document in representing the creation of man 
«as antovedent to the creation of the animals. 

Only tho lower half of the tablet on which this Sumerian Crenesis was 
inscribed has as yet come to light, but enough remains to furnish us with the main 
outlines of the flood story. From it we learn that Zingiddu, or rather Ziudauddu 
was at once a king and a priest of tho god Enki, the Sumerian deity who was the 
equivalent of the Semitic Ka; daily he occupied himself in the god's sorvice, 
prostrating himwelf in humility and constant in his observance at the shrine, To 
reward him for his piety Enki informs him that at the request of Enlil it has been 
resolved in the council of the gods to destroy the seed of mankind by a rain-storm, 
Bofore the holy man receives this timely warning his divine friend bids him take 7 
his stand beaide a wall, saying, “Stand by the wall on my left side; and at the wall 
T will speak a word with thee.” ‘These words are evidently connected with the 











(LW, King, “Recent Babylonian Research and its Relation to Hebrew Studien” Church 
: Review, No, 162, Snnuary, 1916, pp. 274 270. As to the date of Hammurabi (about 
2100 046.) see Principal J, Skinnor, Commentary on Genenix (Bainburgh, 1910) p. xiv, note + : 
S.R. Driver, The Book of Generis (London, 1916), p. 150 ; 1. Kittel, Geschichte des Volbes Inrachs 
4 (Gotha, 1919), p. 77; L. W. King, A Hiatory of Babylon (London, 1916), pp. 111, 380, who 
tassigus the king's reign to 2185-8081 1.0, A later date (1958-1016 n.c,) ia assigned to Ham- 
‘sautabi's reiga by Professor Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des Altertums,*i, 2, p. 557). 

® Genesis ii (Jehoviatic) compared with Genesis i (Priestly Document). 

2 So Mr, Le W. King would read the name (Church Quarterly Review, No. 162, January. 
41916, p87), 

‘LW. King, Babylonian Beligion and Mythology, p. 14. See above, p. 238, note ‘ 
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surious passage in the Semitic version, where Ka begins his warning to Ut- 
napishtim, “reed hut, reed hut, O wall, wall, O reed. but hearken, O wall 
attend.” Together the parallel passages suggest that the friendly god, who might 
not directly betray the resolution of the gods to « mortal mau, adopted the 
subterfuge of whispering it to « wall of reods, on the othor side of which he had 
first wtationed Zindsuddu, ‘Thus by eavesdropping the good man learned the fatal 
seoret, while his divine patron was able afterwards to protest that he had not 
reyealod the counsel of tho gods ‘The subterfuge reminds ws of the well-known 
story, how the servant of King Midas detected the ass's ears of his master, aud, 
unable to contain himself, whispered the secret into a hole in the ground and filled 
up the hole with earth; but a bed of reeds grow up on the spot, and rustling in 
the wisid, proclaimed to all tho world the king's daformity.’ ‘The part of the 
tablet which probably described the building of the ship and Ziudsuddu’s 
embarkation is lost, and in the remaining portion wo are plunged into the midst of 
the Deluge. ‘The storms of wind and rain are described as raging together. ‘Then 
the text continues: “When for seven days, for soven nights, the rain-storm had 
mgod in the land, when the great boat had been carried away by the wind-storms 
on the mighty waters, the Sun-god came forth, shording light, over heaven. and 
earth.” When the light shines into the boat, Ziudsndda prostrates himsolf before 
the Sun-god and sacrifices an ox anda sheep, ‘Thon follows a gap in the text, 
aattor which wa read of Ziuilsuddu, the King, prostrating himself before the gods 
Anw and Enlil, ‘The angor of Enlil agoinst mon sppears now to be abated, for, 
speaking of Ziudauddu, he says, “ Life like that of a god I give to him," and “ an 
oternal oul like that of a god L create for him," which meang that the hero of the 
deluge legend, the Sumerian Noah, receives the boon of immortality, if not of 
divinity. Further, he is given tho title of " Preserver of the Seed of Mankind,” 
and the gods causo him to dwell on « mountain, perhaps the mountain of Dilmun, 
though the reading of the namo is uncertain. ‘The end of tho legend is wanting. 
‘Thus in ite principal features the Sumerian version of the deluge legend 
agteoe with the much longer and more cireumstantial version presotved in the 
Gilgamesh epic, Tn both a great god (Enlil or Bel) resolves to destroy mankind 
by flooding the earth with rain; in both another yod (Ruki or Ka) warns a man of 
‘the coming catastrophe, and the man, aocepting the admonition, is saved in a ahip ; 
in both the flood lasts at its height for seven days; in both, when the deluge has 
abated, the man offers sacrifices and is finally raised to the rank of the gods, The 
only essential diffrence is in tho name of the hero, who in the Sumerian version 
is called Ziudsuddu, and in the Semitic vorsion Ut-napishtim or Atrakhasis. The 














* Above, p. 38, With reference to the collocation of reeds and wall; it is well to remember 
‘that in ancient Babylonian buildings rood mate woro regularly interposed botwoen the layers 
of brick, at intervals of four or five fest, in order to protect tho earthen mush from divin, 
‘tegration. So well known is this to the moetn Arabs, that they give the name of 
or “reed mate” to ancient mouuds in which this mode of construction in discernible. Sec. 
‘W, K. Loftus, Travels and Rewarchee in Chalidaea anil Suaiana (London, 1857), p- 168, 

¥ Ovid, Metamorphooee, xi, 17A ag. 
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Sumerian name Zindsudda resembles the name Xisuthrus, which Berosus gives as 
that of the hero who was saved from the flood; if the two names are really 
connected, we have fresh ground for admiring the fidelity with which the 
Babylonian historian followed the most ancient documentary sources, i 

‘The discovery of this very interesting tablet, with its combined accounts of 
the Creation and the Deluge, renders it highly probable that the narratives of the 
early history of the world which we find in Genesis did not originate with the 
Semites, but were borrowed by them from the older civilized people whom, some 
thousands of years before our era, the wild Semitic hordes, swarming out of the 
Arabian desert, found in possession of the fat lands of the lower Euphrates valley, 
and from whom the descendants of these primitive Bedouins gradually learned the 
arts and habits of civilization, just as the northern barbarians acquired a varnish of 
culture through their settlement in the Roman empire. 

‘The various fragmentary versions, Babylonian and Sumerian, of the deluge 
story confirm the conclusion that the legend circulated independently of the 
Gilgamesh epio, into which the poct loosely inserted it as an episode. In the epic 
the original scene of the disaster is laid, a8 we saw, at the city of Shurippak on the 
Euphrates. Recent excavations of the Germs Oriental Society have revealed the 
site of tho ancient city. The place is at the bill of Fara, to the north of Urak, 

‘and the remains which have come to light thore seem to show that Shurippak was 

‘among the very oldest Sumerian settlemonts yet discovered ; for the inscribed 

clay tablets which have been excavated on tho spot are of a very archaic $ 
character, ahd are believed to have been written not much later than 3400 pc! 

‘Tho site ix now a ong way from the sea and at some distance from the Euphrates ; 

but wo know that in the course of ayes the river has repeatedly changed its bod, 

fand that the sea has retreated, or rather that the land has advanced, 
‘onvernence of the vast quantities of soil annually washed down by the Euphrates 
and the ‘Tigris? Apparently the ancient city perished, not by water, but by fire ; 
for the rains are buried under a thick layer of ashes, After the conflagration the 
greater part of the hill seems to have remained desolate, though a small town 
oxisted on the spot daring the Sumerian and Accadian periods. From about the 
time of Hammurabi, that is, from about 2100 nc. onward, the very name of 
‘Shurippak vanishes from Babylonian history.” Thus the story of the great flood 
which destroyed the city cannot have originated Inter than the end of the third 
millennium before Christ, and it may well have been very much older, In the 
Sumerian version of the deluge legend Shurippak is named, along with Exidu, 
Larnk, and Sippar, as cities before the flood; but in the fragmentary state of the 








+ A. Ungnad nd HL Gressmann, Das Gilgoneack-Bpot, pp. 190 6g. 

4. HL Husley, “Hasisadeay Adventure,” Collected Essays, vol, iv (London, 1911), 
pp. 200.07.: Kdnard Suse, The Face of the Barth, i (Oxford, 1904), pp. 24 aq.; @. Maspero, 
Histoire Ancienne des powples de COriont Olasvique, Lex Origines (Ratis, 1896), pp. 892 4g. ; Bd. 
Mayur, Gevohichte le Altertwma? i, (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1909), pp, 308 ag. 

+ A. Ungund und H Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epot, p. 191, 
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text it is impossible to say whether or not it was the city of Ziudsuddu, the 
‘Sumerian Noab.! 


§8. Tim Henusw Stony oy A Great Fron. 


The ancient Hebrew legend of a great flood, as it is recorded in the book of 
Genesis? runs thus:— 

“ And the Lord sano that the wickedueen of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evit continually. And it 
repented the Lord tht he hai made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart, And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created from the facn of 
the ground; both man anid beast, and eveeping thing, and four of the wir; for it 
repenteth me that I hevce made them, But Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord. 

“These are the generations of Noah. Noah was a righteous man and perfect 
in his generations. Nowh walked with God. And Noah begat threo sous, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, And the earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was 
filled with violence. And God saw the earth, aud behold, it was corrupt ; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth, And God said unto Noah, The end 
‘of all flesh is come before mo; for the earth is filled with violence Uhrough them ; 
and, behold, I will destroy them with the earth. Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood; rooms shalt thon make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 

with piteh, And this is how thou shalt make it: the longth of tho ark three 

hundred eubita, the breadth of it Atty onbits, and the hoight of it thirty cubits, A 

ight shalt thou make to the ark, and to a cubit shalt thou finish it upward; and 

the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second, and 

third stories shalt thou mako it. And I, behold, I do bring the flood of waters 

upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from under 

heaven, every thing that is in the earth shall die, But 1 will establish my 

covenant with thee; and thon shalt como into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy 

wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee, And of every living thing of all flesh, twa of 

every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep thom alive with thee; they shall 

, bo male and female. OF the fowl after their kind, and of tho cattle aftor their 

? kkind, of every creeping thing of the ground after ita kind, two of every sort. shall 

come unto thee, to keep thm alive. And take thou unto thee of all food that is 

‘eaten, and gather it to thee; and it shall be for food for thee, and for them. ‘Thus 
did Nowh; according to all that God commanded hin, so did he. 

* And the Lord said wnto Noah, Come thow and all thy house into the ark : for 
thee hav I sen righteous before me in thin generation, Of every clean beust thow shale 
take to thee seven and seven, the male and his female ; andof the beasts that are not 
lean tio, the male ani his female ; of the forel also of the air, seven and seven, male 


1 A, Poebol, in The Tniverty of Pennaylownia, Pubticntions of the Babylonian Section of 
‘the Tnivertty Museu, vol. iy, No. 1 (Philadelphia, 1914), pp. 18, 44, 
* Genesis vi, O-ix, 17, Revised Version. 
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‘and female: to Keep woot alive upon the face of all the earth. For yet seven days, and 
L will cause it to vain upon the earth forty days and forty nights; aud every living 
thing that I have made witl I destroy from off the face of the ground. And Noah did 
according unto all that the Lovd commanded hin, And Noah was six hundred 
years ol when the flood of waters was upon the earth, And Noah went in, and 
‘is ons, conc his wife, and his sons! wives with him, into the ark, beciause af the waters 
of the flood. Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, and of forts, and of 
every thing that oreepeth upon the ground, there went in two and two unto Nowh into 
the ark, male and female, ax God commanded Noah. Ani it came to pass aftor the 
seen ilays, that the waters uf the flood were wpon the earth, In the six hundredth 
year of Noah's life, in the second month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on 
the same day were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened. And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights, 

“In tho selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japbeth, the 
sons of Noah, and Noah's wife, and tho threo wives of his sons with them, into the 
ark; they, and every beast aftor its kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and 
every creeping thing that creopeth upon the earth after its kind, and every fowl 
after its kind, every bird of every sort, And they went in unto Noah into the 
ark, two and two of all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, And they that went 
in, went in male and female of all flesh, as God commanded him: and the Lond 
shut Kim in, And the flood was forty days upon the earth; and the waters 
increased, and bare wp the ark, anid it was ft up aboce the earth, And the waters 
prevailed, and increased greatly upon the earth; and the ark went upon the face 
of the waters. And the waters provailed exooedingly upon the earth ; and all the 
high mountains that were under the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits 
‘upward did the waters prevail; and the mountains were covered, And all flosh 
died that moved upon the earth, both fowl, and cattle, and beast, and every 
etooping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every nan: wll in whowe nostrils 
swyes the breath of the spirit of life, of all that wax in the dry land, died, And every 
Tiving thing was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both man, and 
cattle, anil creeping thing, and forel of the heaven ; anid they rovre destroyed from the 
earth = and Noah only was left, and they that were with him in the ark. And the 
‘waters prevailed upon tho earth an hundred and fifty days, 

“ And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the cattle that 
were with him in the ark: and God made wind to pass over the earth, and the 
‘waters assuaged ; the fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were 
‘stopped, and the rain from heawen was restrained ; and the waters returned from off 
the earth continually: and atver the end of an hundred and fifty days the waters 
decreased. And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of 
the month, upon the mountains of Ararat, And the waters decreased continually 
‘until the tenth mouth; in the tenth month, on the first day of the month, were the 
tops of the mountains seen. And i¢ anme to pass at the ond of forty days, that 
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Noah opened the window of the ark which he had made: and he sent forth a raven, 
and it went forth to and fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. And 
he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were abated from off the face of 
the ground ; but the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
him to the ark, for the swaters were on the face of the whole earth: and he put forth 
Nis hand, and took her, ani brought her in unto him into the ark, And he 
stayed yet other seven days ; anc again he sent forth the dove out of the ark > and 
the dove came into him at eventile ; and, lo, in her mouth an olive leaf pluckt off: 50 
Noah knew that the waters wore abated ,fvom off the earth. Aud he stayed yet other 
seven days; and sent forth the dove; and she returned not again unto him any 
‘more. And it came to pass in the six hundred and first year, in the first month, 
the first day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth : and Noah 
removal the covering of thu ark, and looked, and, behold, the face of the ground was 
dried. And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth day of the month, 
‘was tho earth dry. 
“And God spake unto Noab, saying, Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
‘and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. Bring forth with thee every living 
thing that is with thee of all flesh, both fowl, and cattle, and every creeping thing 
thot creepeth upon the earth; that they may breed abundantly in the earth, and 
be fruitful, and multiply upon the earth, And Noah went forth, and his sons, and 
his wife, and his sons’ wives with him: every beast, every creeping thing, and 
every fowl, whatsoever movoth upon the earth, after their families, went forth out 
of the ark, And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clear fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar, And the Lord ; 
smelled the sweet savour ; and the Lord anid in hia heart, I will wot again curse the ] 
_growndl any more for man's sake, for Hat the imagination of man's heart is evil from “ 
his youth ; neither will IT again amite any more every thing living, as I have done, | 
4 














While the carth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease. 

“And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them, Bo fruitful, and 
moltiply, and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the dread of you shall 
bo upon’ every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air; with all where- 
with the ground teemeth, and all the fishes of the sea, into your hand ate they 





deliveroi. Every moving thing that liveth shall be food for you; as the groon : 
herb have T given you all, But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 5 
thereof, shall ye not eat. And surely your blood, the blood of your lives, will T P 
require ; at the hand of every beast will T require it: and ot the hand of man, 


even at the hand of every man’s brother, will I require the life of man, Whose 
shoddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God 
mado he man. And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring forth abundantly in 
the earth, and multiply therein. 
“ And God spake unto Nosh, and to his sons with him, saying, And I, behold, 
Testablish my covenant with you, and with your seed after you; and with every ; 
52 
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living creature that is with you, the fowl, the cattle, and every beast of the earth 
with you; of all that go out of the ark, even every beast of the earth, And I will 
establish my covenant with you; neither shall all flosh be out off any more by the 
waters of the flood; neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the earth. 
And God said, This is the token of the covenant which I make between me and 
‘you and every living creature that is with you, for perpetual generations: I do set 
my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth, And it shall come to puss, when I bring a clond over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud, and I will remember my covenant, which is 
detween me and you and every living creature of all flesh; and the waters sball 
xno more become a flood to destroy all flesh, And the bow shall be in the cloud ; 
and I will look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between 
God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth, And God said E 
unto Nowh, This is the token of the covenant which I havo established betwoen 
‘me and oll flesh that is on the earth.” 
In this agcount of the Deluge Biblical critics are now agreed in detecting the 
presence of two originally distinoy and to some extent inconsistent narratives, 
which havo boen combined 80 as to present the superficial appearance of a single 
homogencous story. Yet the editorial task of uniting them has boon performed 80 
clumsily thit the repetitions and Inconsistencies loft standing in them can hardly 
fuil to attract the nttention even of a careless reader. In reproducing the text of 
the legend from the English Revised Version I have distinguished the two strands 
of the composite narrative by printing them in different typos ; the analysis thus 
exhibited is the one now generally nooepted by critios! 
Of the two versions of the legend thus artificially combined, the one, printed 
in ordinary Roman type, is derived from what the oritics call tho Priestly Code 
(uoually designated by the letter P); the other, printed in italic type, is derived 
from what the eritics call the Jehovistio or Jahwistio document (usually designated 
by the lotter J), which is charaoterized by the use of the divine name Jehovah 
(Jabweh, or, rather, Yahweh). The two doouments differ conspicuously in character 
and style, and they belong to difforent ages; for while the Jchovistio narrative ix 
probably the oldest, the Priestly Code is now generally admitted to be tho latest, 
of the four principal documents which have been united to form the Hexateuch, 
‘The Jehovistic dooument is believed to have boen written in Judea in the early 
! W, Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church? (London and Edinburgh, 
1802), pp. 390 ag. E. Kautseh und A. Socin, Die Generis, mit dusnerer Unteracheidung der Qui 
lenschriften® (Proibuarg 4. B., 1801), pp. 1Lagg.,: B. Knutsch, Die heilige Schrift des Alten Texte 
unis Wbersetet wndl Aerauageveben (Freiburg i, B. und Leipzig, 1804), pp. 6 agg.y J, Eatlin 
‘Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch (London, 1900), ii, 9 oqq.; W, HL Bennett, 
Generis, pp. 136 ogg. (The Century Bible); W. H, Bennott and W. F. Adeney, A Biblioul 
Introduction* Landon, 1908), pp. 7 agg. 8.1. Driver, The Hook of Genesis (Londo, 1916), pp. 
BB agg. 7 td, Fntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament? (Edinburgh, 1913), p. 14; K. 
Bovlle, Geschichte des ulthebrdinchen Litteratur (Laiprig, 1906), pp. 47 egy. J. Skinner, Critieut 
and Exeyetioal Commentary on Generis (Edinburgh, 1910) pp. 147 194. M. Snatrow, Hebrew 
‘and Batylonian Traditions (Landon, 1914), pp. 248 agg. 
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times of the Hebrew monarchy, probably in the ninth or eighth century before our 
era; the Priestly Code dates from the period after the year 586 nc, when Jeru- 
salem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, and the Jews were carried 
away by him into captivity, Both documents are in their form historical, but 
while the Jehovistic writer displays genuine interest in the characters and 
adventures of the men and women whom he describes, the Priestly writer appears 
to'concern himself with them only so far as he deemed them instruments in the 
great scheme of Providence for conveying to Israel a knowledge of God and of the 
religious and social institutions by which it was his gracious will that the Choson 
People should regulate their lives. The history which he writes is sacred and 
coclosiastical rather than secular and civil; his preocoupation is with Israel as a 
Church rather than as a nation, Hence, while he dwells at comparative length on 
the lives of the patriarchs aud prophets to whom the deity deigned to reveal 
himself, he hurries over whole generations of common mortals, whom he barely 
mentions by namo, as if they were mero links to connect one religious epoch with 
another, mere packthread on which to string at rare intervals the splendid jewels 
of revelation. His attitude to the past is sufliciently explained by the cirouin- 
stances of the times in which ho lived. ‘Tho great age of Isruol was over: its 
independence was gone, and with it the hopes of worldly prosperity and glory. 
‘Tho roay dreams of empire, which the splendid reigns of David and Solomon had 
conjured up in the hearts of the people, and which may have lingered for a while, 
like morning clonds, even after the disruption of the monarchy, had long ago faded 
in the clouded ovening of the nation’s day, under the grim reality of foreign 
domination, Barred from all the roads of purely mundane ambition, the irre- 
prossiblo idealism of the national temperament now found a vent for itself in 
another direction, Tts dreams took a different cast. If earth was shut upon it, 
heayen was still open; and, like Jacob at Bethel, with enemies behind him and 
ofore, the dreamer behold a ladder stretching up beyond tho clouds, by which 
angelic hosts might descend to guard and comfort the forlorn pilgrim. In short, 
the leaders of Israol sought to console and compensate their nation for the humilia- 
tions sho had to endure in the seoular sphere by raising her to a position of 
supremacy in the spiritual. For this purposo they constructed or perfected an 
elaborate system of religious ritual designed to forestall and engross the divine 
favour, and #0 to make Zion the holy city, the joy and centre of God's kingdom on 
earth. With these aims and ambitions the tone of public life became more and 
more clerical, ita interests ecclesiastical, its predominant influence priestly. ‘The 
King was replaced by the high priest, who suoceedod even to the purple robes and 
golden crown of his predecessor. ‘The revolution which thus substituted a line of 
pontiffs for a line of temporal rulers at Jerusalem was like that which converted 
tho Rome of the Ceesars into the Rome of the medizeval Popes, 

Itis this movetment of thought, this current of religious aspirations setting 
strongly in the direction of eoolesiasticiam, which is reflected—we may almost. say 

* W. Roberteon Smith, The Old Testament én the Jewish Church, p. 445, 
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arrested and orystallized—in the Priestly Code. The intellectual and moral limita 
tions of the movement are mirrored in the corresponding limitations of the writer, 
Te is the formal side of religion in which alone he is really interested ; it is in the 
details of rites and ceremonies, of ecclesiastical furniture and garments, that he 
revels with genuine gusto, ‘The deeper sido of religion is prastioally a sealed book * 
for him: its moral and spiritual aspeots he barely glances at: into the profound 
problems of immortality und the origin of evil, which have agitated inquiring 
spirits in all the ages, he never enters. With his absorption in the minutiw of 
ritual, his indifference to purely secular affuirs, his predileotion for chronology and 
genealogy, for dates and figures—in a word, for the dry bones rather than the flesh 
‘and blood of history—the priestly historian is like one of those monkish chroniclers 
of the Middle Ages who looked out on the great world through the narrow loophole 
of acloisterod cell or the many-tinted glass of a cathedral window, “His intellectual 
horizon was narrowed, the atmosphere in which he beheld events was coloured, by 
the medium through which he saw them, Thus the splendours of the Tabernacle 
in the wilderness, invisible to all eyes but his, are as if they had loomed on his 
heated imagination through the purple lights of a rose-window or the gorgeous 
‘panes of some flamboyant oriel, Even in the slow processes or sudden catastrophes 
which liave fashioned or transformed the material universe ho disoornod little more 
than the signs and wonders youchsafed by tho deity to herald new epochs of 
religious dispensation. For him the work of Creation was a grand prelude to the 
institution of tho subbath? Tho yault of heaven itsolf, spangled with glorious 
fuminaries, was a magnificent dial-plate on which the finger of God pointed 
‘eternally to the correct seasons of the feasts in the ecclesiastical calendar? ‘The 
Deluge, which swept away almost the whole of mankind, was the oocasion which 
the repentant deity took to establiah a covenant with tho miserable survivors ; and 
the rainbow, glowing in fridesoent radiance against the murky storm-cloud, was 
nothing but the divine seal apponded to the covenant as a guaranteo of its genuine 
and irtevocable charactor® For the priestly historian was a lawyer as well as an 
ecclesiastio, and as such he took great pains to prove that the friendly relations of 
God to his people rested on a strictly legal basis, being authenticated by a series of 
contracts into which both parties entered with all due formality. He is never so 
much in his element as when he is expounding these covenants ; he never wearies 
of recalling the long series of Israel's title-deeds, Nowhere does this dryasdust 
antiquary, this rigid ritualist, so sensibly relax his normal severity, nowhere does 
‘Ne to neatly tinbend and thaw, as when he is expatiating on the congenial subject 
‘of contracts and conveyances, His masterpiece of historical narrative is acknow~ 

+ Gnesi i, 1 ag. 

2 Genesis i, 14. The Hebrew word here translated “seasons” (OMYID) “appears never 
(cortainly not in P) to be used of the natural sensona of the year, but always of a time eon- 
‘ventionally agreed upon, or fixed by some circumstance. ‘Tho commonest application is to the 
sacred seasons of the ecclesiuatioal your, which are fixed by the moon" (Principal J. Skinner, in 
‘his Critioal and Exegetioal Commentary on Geneeis, p. 26). 

® Genesis ix, 8-17. 
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Jedged to be his account of the negotiations into which the widowed Abraham 
entered with the sons of Heth in order to obtain a family vault in which to bury 
his wife! The lugubrious nature of the transaction does not damp the professional 
zest of the narrator; and the picture he has drawn of it combines the touches of 
no mean artist with the minute exactitude of a practised conveyancer. At this 
distance of time the whole scene still passes before us, as similar soenes may have 
passed before the eyes of the writer, and as thoy may still be witnessed in the East, 
when two well-bred Arab sheikhs fenoo dexterously over « point of business, while 
they observe punctiliously the stately forms and courtesies of Oriental diplomacy. 
But such piotures are rare indeed in this artist’s gullery. Landscapes he hardly 
attempted, and his portraits are daubs, lacking all individuality, life, and colour, 
In that of Moses, which he laboured most, the great leader is little more than a 
lay figure rigged out to distribute ecclesiastical upholstery and millinery.? 

Very different ary the pictures of the patriarchal age bequeathed to us by the 
author of the Jehovistio dooument, In purity of outline, lightuess and delicacy of 
touch, and warmth of colouring, they are unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, in 
literature, The finest offects are produced by the fewest strokes, because every 
stroke ia that of a master who knows instinctively just: what to put in and what to 
eave out. ‘Thus, while his whole attention seems to be given to the human figures 
in the foreground, who stand out from the canvas with lifelike truth and solidity, 
he contrives simultaneously, with a few deft, almost impercoptible touches, to 
indicate the landscape behind them, and so to complete « harmonious picture which 
stamps iteelf indelibly on the memory. The soene, for example, of Jacob and 
Rachel at the well, with the flocks of sheep lying round it in the noontide heat, is 
as vivid in the writer’s words as it is in the colours of Raphael. 

And to this exquisite pioturesquencss in the delineation of human life he adds 
charming naivety, an antiquo simplicity, in his descriptions of the divine, He 
carries us back to the days of old, when no such awful gulf was supposed to. yawn 
between man and the deity, In his pagos wo read how God moulded the first man 
out of clay, as a child shapes its mud baby; how he walked in the garden in the 
cool of the evening and called to the shamefaced couple who had been hiding 
behind trees*; how he made coats of skin to replace the too scanty fig-leaves of 
our first parents'; how he shut the door behind Noah, when the patriarch had 
entered into the ark®; how he sniffed the sweet; savour of the burning sactifice?; 
how he came down to look at the tower of Babel,’ apparently becauso, viewed from 
the sky, it was beyond his teach of vision ; how he conversed with Abraham at the 
door of his tent, in the heat of the day, under the shadow of the whispering oaks? 

* Genesis xxii, 
5) 'W. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church? p, 400. 


2 Genesia ii, 7. * Genesis ii, 8 9. 
4 Genenis iii, 21. © Genesis vii, 16. 
* Genesis vii, 21, * Genesis xi, 6 and 7, 
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0 lish Authorized Version the trees have disappeared 
from the picture and been replaced by plains. They are rightly restored in the Revised 
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Tn short, the whole work of this delightful writer is instinct with a breath of 
postzy, with something of the freshness and fragrance of the olden time, which 
investa it with an ineffable and immortal charm! 

In the composite narrative of the Great Flood which we possess in Genesis, the 
separate ingredients contributed by the Jehovistio and the Priestly documents 
respectively are distinguishable from each other both by verbal and by material 
difforences. To take the verbal differences first, the most striking is that in the 
‘Hebrew original the deity is uniformly designated, in the Jehovistio document by 
the name of Jehowsh (Jahieeh), and in the Priestly document by the name of 
Elohim, which in tho Bnglish version aro rendered respectively by the words 
“Lord” and “God” In representing the Hebrew Jehovah (Jahweh) by Lord,” 
the English translators follow the practioes of the Jews, who, in roading the 
Scriptures aloud, uniformly substitute the title Admai or “Lord” for the sacred 
name of Jehovah, wherever they find the latter written in the text, Hence tho 
English reader may assuine as a general rule that in the passages of the English 
version, where the title“ Lord” is applied to the deity, tho name Jehovah stands 
for it in the written or printed Hebrew text’ But in the narrative of the Flood 


Vorsion, though the correct rendering of the Hobrow word is perhaps rathor “ terebintha” than 





As to tho two documents, the Jehovistio (J) and the Priestly (P), soe W. Robertson 
Smith, The Old Testament. in the Jewish Church? yp. M99 agp 281 0994 442 agg. J. Eatin 
Carponter and G, Harford-Battorshy, The Haoatech, i, 88 499 97 agg. 181 499. ; E. Kwutach, 
Dia heitign Schrift des Alien Tectumente (Freiburg i, B. and Laipsig, 18M), ii, 100 ayy. 188 499.2 
W. H. Bennett, Genenis, pp 9199. 28 ogg 94.gg,; W. H. Basnnott and W. P. Adenoy, 4 Biblical 
Introduetion? yp. 20 99.5 8. R Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
wp, 1agg. 116 479. sy The Hook of Gonenie Introduction, pp, iv ayy. K. Budde, Geschiohte der 
‘althebrdtachen Literatur, pp. 45-05, 183-206 j J, Skinner, Critical anid Evegutioat Commentary on 
‘Genes, yp. xxxii-lxvil; H. Gunkel, Geneni Ubersetat wie erkltr® (Gittingen, 1910), pp. Laxx ag 
oli agqis TR Kittel, Geaohishte det Volks Lerael® (Gotha, 1900-1012), i, 273-233, ii, 308 ayy. 
Gritien woom. generally to wgroe that tha Priostly Code ia tho feamework into which the three 
other main constituenta of the Hexatench have been fitted, and that it wan substantially * the 
book of the law of Moves," which was publicly promulgated by exw at Jorusalom in 444 n.0, 
tind neoepted by the people as the hasts of « new reformation (Nehemiah vii). But the work. 
of combining the Priestly Code with the other documenta, 10 4s to form our prosont 
Hexateuch, appears to have toon carried out nt a later date, perhaps about 400 nc. Soe 
4, Ratlin Carpentor and G, Harford-Battersby, The Haxidowoh, i, 176 077. ; W. H. Bennett and 
¥. W, Adoney, op. cit pp. 06 499. Besides the Priestly Code (P) and the Jehoviatic 
Aocument (F), the two main constituents of the Hexatouch are Deuteronomy (the D of the 
critics) und the Elohistic document (¢he E of tho critics). Of theve, the Elohistic is the older ; 
it in generally believed to have been composed in northern Iarael not very long after the 
‘Tehovistie document, perhaps encly in the eighth century n.c. In style and character it is akin 
to the Jehovistie document, bat the waiter isnot ao great a literary artist, though his religoor 
‘aud moral standpoint is somewhat moro advanced. Unlike the Jehovistic writer, he uses the 
divine name Hlohin for God insteud of Johovah. Tt ix generally believed that tho tuain part of 
Deutarunomy is “the book of the law" which was found in the tomple at Jerusalem in 621 ne, 
and formed the basis of Josiah’s reformation (11 Kings xxii, 8 4¢7,). On these matters the 
‘eadler will ind the evidence stated and discosed in the workn mentioned at tho beginning of 
this note, 
* Seo B. Kautech, in Bnryotopiedia Biblion, ii 2320 ayy, ax, “Names 
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and throughout Genesis the Priestly writer avoids the use of the name Jehovah 
and substitutes forit the term Alohim, which is the ordinary Hebrew word for God ; 
and his reason for doing so is that according to him the divine name Jehovah was 
first reveled by God to Moses and therefore could not have beon applied to him 
in the earlier agos of the world. On the other hand, the Jehovistic writer has no 
such theory as to the revelation of the name Jehovah ; hence he bestows it on the 
deity without scruple from the Creation onwards, 

Apart from this capital distinotion between the documents, there are verbal 
differences which do not appear in the English translation, ‘Thus, one set of words 
ig used for “ male aud female "in'tho Jehovistio document, and quite w difforent sot 
in the Priestly? Again, the words translated “ destroy " in the English version are 
different in the two documents’ and similarly with the words which the English 
translators represent by “ die" and " dried,"® 

But the material differences between the Jehovistio and the Priestly narratives 
are still more remarkable, and as they amount in some cases to positive contradio- 
tions, the proof that they emanate from separate documents may be regarded as 
complete. ‘Thus in the Jehovistio narrative the clean animals are distinguished 
from tho unclean, and while seven paira of every sort of clown animals are adinitued 
to the ark, only one pair of etch sort of unclean animals is suffered to enter® On 
the other hand, the Priostly writermakes no such invidious distinotion between the 
animals, but admits them to the ark on « footing of perfeot equality, though av the 
same time he impartinily limits them all aliko to a single couple of each sort? 
‘Tho explanation of this discrepancy ig that in the view of the Priestly writer the 
Aistinotion between clean and unclean animals was first revealed by God to Moses)" 
and could not therefore have been known to his predeoossor Noah ; whereas the 
Tehovistio writer, untroubled by any such theory, naively assumes the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals to have been familiar to mankind from the 
earliest times, as if it rested on n natural difference too obvious to be overlooked by 
anybody. 

Anothor serious discrepancy betwoen the two writers relates to the duration 
of the Flool, In the Jehovistio narrative the rain lasted forty days and forty 
nights? and afterwards Noah passed three weeks in the ark before the water had 

4 Hxodus vi, 2 oy. 

Li Che in F (vii, 2), MOP WY in P (vi, 19, vil, 9, 16), 

* nin in F (vi, 7, vii, 4,23), NOP in P (vi, 13, 17, ix, 11, 15). ‘The former word means 
properly * blot out,” as it is xendorod in the margin of the English Revised Version ; the Intter 
is the ordinary Hebrew word for “dest 

* PHO in F (vi, 28), 39} in P (vi, 17, vii, 81), ‘The former is the ordinary Hobrew word 

co “io”; the latter is vometimes translated * give up the ghost.’ 

#39 i J (yiily19), OY) in P (iif, 14). All the foregoing and othor verbal ditferences 
‘between the two documents aro notad by Principal J. Skinner in hie Critical anc Beogotical 
Commentary on Genesis, p.148.. Compare H. Gunkel, Genenis Wheratet wad erklur® (Gottingen, 
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©" Genonis vii, 2, compare viii, 20, ¥ Genesis vi, 19 ag, vii, 18.09. 
* Leviticus xi ; Deuteronomy xiv, 4-20. ” Genesis vii, 12, 17, 
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subsided enough to let him land! On this reckoning the Flood lasted sixty-one 
days. On the other hand, in the Priestly narrative it was a hundred and fifty days 
before the water began to sink and the Flood lasted altogether for twelve months 
and eleven days As the Hebrew months were lunar, twelve of them would 
amount to three hundred and fifty-four days, and eleven days added to them would 
give a solar year of three hmndred and sixty-five days* Since the Priestly writer 
thus assigns to the duration of the Flood the precise length of « solar year, we may 
safely assume that he lived at a time when the Jews were able to correct the serious 
error of the lunar calendar by observation of the sun, 

Again, the two writers diffor from cach other‘in the causes which they allege 
for the Flood ; for whereas the Jehovistic writer puts it down to rain only, the 
Priestly writer speaks of subterranean waters bursting forth as woll as of sheets of 
water descending from heaven,* 

Lastly, the Jchovistio writer representa Nowh as building an altar and 
suctificing to God in gratitude for his escape from the Flood! The Priestly writer, 
‘on the othor hand, makes no mention either of the altar or of the sacrifice ; no- 
doubt becauso from the standpoint of the Levitioal law, which he oooupied, there 
could be no legitimate altar anywhere but in the temple at Jerusalem, and because 
for mere layman like Noah to offer a sucrifice would have been an unheard-of 
impropriety, a gross encroachment on the rights of the clergy which he could not 
for « moment dream of imputing to the respectable patriarch, 

Thus a comparison of the Jehovistio and the Priestly narratives: strongly 
confirms the conclusion of the oritios that the two were originally independent, and 
that tho Jehovistio is considerably the oldur. For the Jehovistio. writer is clearly 
‘ignorant of the law of the one sanctuary, which forbade the offering of sucrifice 
anywhere but at Jorusslem; and as that law was first clearly enunciated and 
enforoed by King Josiah in 621 n.0, it follows that the Jehovistio document must 
have heen composed some time, probably » long time, before that date, For a 
ike reason the Priestly document must have been composed some time, probably a 
ong time, after that date, since tho writer implicitly recognizes the law of the one 
sanotuary by rofusing to impute a breach of it to Noah. ‘Thus, whereas the 
Tebovistio writer betrays « certain archaio simplicity in artlessly attributing to the 
earliest ages of the world the religious institutions and phraseology of his own time, 
the Priestly writer reveals the reflection of a Inter age, which has worked out a 
definite theory of religions evolution and applies it rigidly to history, 

A very cursory comparison of the Hebrew with the Babylonian account of the 
Deluge may suffice to convince that the two narratives are not independent, but 
that one of them must be derived from the other, or both from a common original. 

* Genesis vii, 6-13, 4 Gonesis vii, 3. 

* Genesis vii, 11, compared with viii, 14. 

4.8. B Driver, The Book of Genesis," p. 85 ; 5, Skinner, Critioat and Exegetical Commentaryr 
on Genesis, pp. 167 ayq. ; H, Gunkel, Genesis ibersetst wndl erklitrt,® pp. 146 aq. 

© Genesis vii, 12. * Genesis vii, 11, compare viii, 2. 

7 Genesis viii, 20 ag. 
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‘The points of resemblance between the two are far too numerous and detailed to 
be accidental, In both narratives the divine powors resolve to destroy mankind by 
‘a great flood ; in both the seoret is revealed beforehand to a man by a god, who 
directa him to build a great vessel, in which to save himself and seed of every kind, 
Tt is probably no mere accidental coincidences that in the Babylonian story, as 
reported by Berosus, the hero saved from the Flood was the tenth King of Babylon, 
and that in the Hebrew story Noah was the tenth man in descent from Adam. In 
both narratives the favoured man, thus warned of God, builds a huge vessel in 
soveral stories, makes it water-tight with pitch or bitumen, and takes into it his 
family and animals of all sorts: in both, the Deluge is brought about in large 
measure by heavy rain, and lusts for a greater or less number of days: in both, all 
mankind are drowned exoept the hero and his family : in both, the man ends fort! 
birds, a raven and a dove, to see whether the water of the Flood has abated 
Doth, the dove after a time returns to the ship because it could find no place in 
which to rest: in both, the raven does not retwm : in both, the vessel at last grounds 
‘on a mountain : in both, the hero, in gratitude for his rescue, offers suerifice on vhe 
mountain: in both, the gods smell the sweet savour, and their anger is appeased. 

So much for the general resemblance between the Babylonian marrative as a 
whole, and the Hebrew narrative as a whole, But if we take into account the 
separate elements of the Hebrow narrative wo shall see that the Jehovistio 
narrative is in closer agreement than the Priestly with the Babylonian, 
‘Alike in tho Jehovistio and in the Babylonian narrative special prominence 
ia given to tho number seven. In the Jehovistio version, Noah has a 
seven days’ warning of the coming Delugo: he takes seven pairs of every sort 
of clean animals with him into the ark: he allows intervals of seven days to claps 
between the successive despatches of the dove from the ark, In the Babylonian 
version the Flood lasts at its greatest height for seven days; and the hero sets out 
the ascrificial vessels by sovens on the mountain, Again, alike in the Jehovistic 
and tho Babylonian version, special mention is made of shutting the door of the 
ship or ark when the man, his family, and the animals have entered into it ; in both 
alike wo have the picturesquo episode of sending forth the raven and the dove from 
the vessel, and in both alike the offering of tho sacrifice, the smelling of it by the 
gods, and their consoquent appeasement, On the other hand, in cortain particulars 
the Priestly narrative in Genesis approaches more olosely than the Jehovistio to the 
Babylonian. ‘Thus, in both the Priestly and the Babylonian version exact directions 
are given for the construction of the vessel: in both alike it ix built in several 
stories, each of which is divided into numerous cabins: in both alike it is mada 
watertight by being caulked with pitoh or bitumen: in both alike it grounds on a 
‘mountain ; and in both alike, on issuing from the vessel, the hero receives the divine 
blessing. 

But if the Hebrew and Babylonian narratives are closely related to each other, 
how isthe relation to be explained? ‘The Babylonian cannot be derived from the 
Hebrew, since it is older than the Hebrew by at least eleven or twelve contutries, 
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‘Moreover, “as Zimmern has remarked, the very essence of the Biblical narrative 
‘presupposes a country liable, like Babylonia, to inundations; so that it eannot be 
doubted that the story was ‘indigenous in Babylonia, and transplanted to 
Palestine"! But if the Hebrews derived the story of the Great Flood from 
Babylonia, when and how did they do 40? We have no information on the subject, 
and the question can only be answered conjeoturally. Some scholars of repute have 
supposed that the Jews first learned the legend in Babylon during the eaptivity, 
and that the Biblical narrative is consequently not older than the sixth century 
before our ea® ‘This view might be tenable if we only possessed the Hebrew 
version of the deluge logendl in the Priestly recension ; for the Priestly Code, as we 
saw, was probably composed during or after the captivity, and itis perfectly possible 
that the writers of it aoquired w knowledge of the Babylonian tradition either orally 
‘or from Babylonian literature during their exile or perhaps after their return to 
Palestine ; for it is reasonable to supposo that the intimate relations which the 
‘conquest established between the two countries may have led to a certain diffusion 
of Babylonian literature in Palestine, and of Jewish literature in Babylonia, 
On this viow some of the points in which the Priestly narrative departs from the 
Jehovistio ancl approximates to the Babylonian may conceivably have been borrowed 
dirvotly by the Priestly writers from Babylonian sources, Such points are the 
details as to the construction of the ark, and in partioular the smearing of it with 
pitoh or bitumen, which is « characteristic product of Babylonia, But that the 
‘Hobrowa were acquainted with the story of the Great Flood, and that too in a form 
closely akin to the Babylonian, long before they wero carried away into captivity, is 
abundantly proved by the Jehovistio narrative in Genesis, which may well date 
from the ninth oontury before onr era and ean hardly be later than the eighth, 
“Assuring, then, that the Hebrews in Palestine were familiar from an early time 
with the Babylonian legend of the Deluge, we have still to ask, how and when did 
they learn it? ‘Two answers to the question have been given. On the one hand, 
it has beon held that the Hebrews may have brought the legend with them, when 
they migrated from Babylonia to Palestine about two thousand years before Christ 
On the other hand, it has heen suggested that, after their settlement in Palestine, 
the Hebrews may have borrowed the story from the native Canuanites, who in their 
turn may haye learned it through the medium of Babylonian literature some time in 








48 R Driver, The Book of Genesis, p. 107. 

* This is, or was, the opinion of P, Haupt and Fr. Delitech, a reported by E, Schrader, 
‘The Ouneifarm Inscriptions anct the Old Testament, i, 69: ‘The view is rightly rejected by 
‘Schrader, 

+ Horeidotas, 5,179, with the note ih George Rawlinson's translation (Fourth Kaitioa, vol, 
i i 

‘ ‘viow of Profeasot ME Jastrow (Hebree and Babylonian Traditions, pp, 18 a9) 
tho identifes Abrahatie contemporary, Atraphel, King of Shinar (Geneeia xiv, ners 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon, thus dating Abraham and his migration from Babylonia to 
Palestine wbout tha beginning of the sccond millenium nc. As to Hammurabi's date, soe 
above, ps 244, note 4 
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the second millennium before our era. Which, if either, of these views is the trne 
‘one, we have at present no means of deciding. 

Tt has been proposed to explain the Babylonian and Hebrew traditions of 
‘4 great flood hy the inundations to which the lower valley of the Euphrates and 
‘Tigris is annually exposed by the heavy rains and melting snows in the mountains 
of Armenia, “The basis of the story,” we are told, “is the yearly phenomenon of 
the rainy and stormy season, which lasts in Babylonia for several months, and 
during which time whole districts in the Euphrates Valley are submerged, Great 
hhavoo was caused by the rains and storms until the perfection of canal systems 
regulated the overflow of the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, when what had been a curse 
was converted into a blessing, and brought about that astonishing fertility for 
which Babylonia became famous. ‘he Hebrew story of the Deluge recalls a par- 
tioularly destructive season that had made a profound impression, and the 
comparison with the parallel story found on clay tablets of Ashurbanipal's library 
confirms this view of the local setting of the tale”? In favour of this view it may 
be said that in the Babylonian aud the oldest form of the Hebrew tradition the 
cause of the Deluge is said to have been heavy rain’ Tho theory may also bo 
supported by the dangerous inundations to which the country is still yearly liable 
throngh the action of the same natural causes, Whon Loftus, tho first excavator 
of the ancient city of Erech, arrived in Bagdad on the Sth of May, 1849, he found 
the whole population in a state of the utmost apprehension and alarm, In con 
sequence of the rapid melting of the mows on the Kurdish mountains, and the 
enormous influx of water from the Euphrates through the Soglawiyya canal, the 
‘Tigris had risen that spring to the unprecedented height of twenty-two and a half 
foet, which was about five feet above ite highest level in ordinary years and 
exceeded the great riso of 1881, when the river broke down the walls and destroyed 
no Jess than geyen thousand dwellings in a single night, at a time when the plaguo 
was committing the most fearful ravages among the inhabitants, A few days 
before the arrival of the English party, the Turkish pasha of Bagdad had summoned 
the whole population, ax one man, to guard against the general danger by raising 
a.atrong high mound completely round the walls, Mata of reeds wore placed out 
side to bind the earth compactly together. Tho water was thus prevented from 
devastating the interior of the city, though it filtered through the fine alluvial soil 
and stood several fect deep in the cellars, Outside the city it reached to within 
two feot of the top of the bank. On the side of the river the houses alone, many 
of them very old and frail, prevented the ingress of the flood. Tt was a critical 





1H Greasmann, in Di Oilgamench-Bpos ubersett nd erklirt, von A. Ungnad und 
H, (irossmans, p. $20, On this theory, see Principal J. Skinner, Oritioal and Eeegetical Com= 
mentary on Geneeis, p.x, who objects to it that “thore are no recognizable traces of a specifically 
Canaanite medium haying been interposed between the Babylonian originals and the Hebrew 
sccounta of the Cention and the Flvod, such as we may surmise in tho eae of the Paradise 
myth? 
INEM, Jetrow Hebrew and Babylonian Tradition yp 81 
2 Above, pp. 280, 248, 245, 298, 
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juncture, Men were stationed night and day to wateh the barriers, If the dam 
‘or any of the foundations had failed, Bagdad must have been bodily washed away. 
Happily the pressure was withstood, and the inundation gradually subsided, ‘The 
‘country on all sides for miles was under water, so that there was no possibility of 
procesiling beyond the dyke, except in the boats which were established as ferries 
to koep up communication across the flood. ‘The city was for a time an island in 
‘4 vast inland sea, and it was a full month before the inhabitants could ride beyond 
the walls. As the summer advanced, the presence of the stagnant water caused 
malaria to such an extent that, ont of a population of seventy thousand, no less 
than twelve thousand died of fever: 

If the floods caused by the melting of the snow in the Armenian mountains 
‘can thus endanger the cities in the river valley down to modern times, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they did so in antiquity also, and that the Babylonian 
tradition of the destruction of the city of Shurippak in such an inundation may be 

a well founded. It is true that the city appoars to have ultimately perished by fire 

rather than by water! but this is quite consistent with the supposition that at 
some earlier time it had been destroyed by a flood and afterwards rebuilt, 

Howover, the theory which wonld explain the Babylonian and Hebrew 
tradition of w great food by the inundations to which the country is annually 
exposed, may ‘be combated hy an argument drawn from the analogy of Egypt. 
For Egypt from time immemorial has been similarly subject to yearly inundations ; 
yet it has never, so far.as we know, either evolved a flood legend of its own or 
‘accepted the flood legend of ite great Oriental rival. If annual floods sufficed to 
produce the legend in Babylonia, why, it may be asked, did not the same cause 
produce the same effect in Exypt t 

‘To moot this difficulty a difforent explanation of the Babylonian story has 
been put forward in rocont years by an eminent geologist, Professor Eduard Suess 
of Vienna, Regarding the regular annual changes in the basin of the Euphrates 
‘9 insufficient to account for the legend, ho has recourse to irregular or catastrophic 
causes, He points out that "there are other peculiarities of the Euphrates valley 
which may occasionally tend to exacerbate the evils attendaut on the inundations, 
It is very subject to seismic disturbances; and the ordinary consequences of . 
‘a sharp earthquake shock might be seriously complicated by its affect on a broad 
sheet of water. Moreover the Indian Ocean lies within the region of typhoons ; 
and if,at the height of an inuudation, « hurricane from the south-east swept: mp 
the Persian Gulf, driving ite shallow waters upon the delta and damming back the 
outflow, perhaps for hundreds of miles up-stream, a diluvial catastrophe, fairly up 

4 to the mark of Hasisadra’s, might easily result."* 


1 W, K.Loftns, Travel and Remarches in Chaldaes anct Susiana (London, 1857), pp. 7 49. 

¥ Above, p. 248. 

#1, H. Husley, “Hasioaden's Adventure,” Collected Euays, iv, 248 ag. ‘Thus clearly and 
contisely does Huxley sum up the theory which Professor E, Suess expounds at great length in 
hhin work, The Face of the Earth, vol. i (Oxford, 1904), pp. 17-73. . 
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In support of his catastrophio theory Professor Suess appeals to two features 
in the Hebrew version of the flood story, or rather to one feature which actually 
‘ocours in that version, and to another which he would import into it by altering 
the text s0 as to suit his hypothesis, We will cousider each of his arguments 
separately. 

Tn the first place Professor Suess points out that in the Hebrew narrative 
éne cause alleged for the Deluge ix the breaking out of subterranean waters? 
“This rising of great quantities of water from the deep," he says, “ia a phenomenon 
which is a characteristic accompaniment of earthquakes in the alluvial districts of 
great rivers. ‘The subterrancan water is contained in the recent deposits of the 
great plains on both sides of the stream, and its upper limit rises to right and lett 
‘above the mean loyel of the river, its elevation increasing in proportion to tho 
distance from the river. What lies beneath this Limit: is satumted and mobile; 
‘the ground above it is dry and friable, When soismio ovcillations occur in a distriot 
‘of this kind the brittle upper layer of the ground splits open in long clefts, and 
from those fissures the underground water, either clewr or as a muddy mass, is 
violently ejected, sometimes in great volumes, somotimes in isolated jots several 
‘yards high.”® For example, the young alluvial land about the Danube in Wallachia 
‘was rent by an earthquake in 1838, and from the fissures water spouted out in 
amany places fathoms high. ‘The same thing happened when the alluvial plain of 
the Mississippi, « little below the confluence of the Ohio, was convulsed by an 
earthquake in January, 1812: the water that had filled the subterranean cavities 
forced a passage for itself and blew up the earth with loud explosions, throwing up 
‘an enormous quautity of carbonized wood in jots from ten to fifteen fect high, while 
‘at the same time the surface of the ground sank, and a black liquid rose as high 
‘as «horse's belly. Again, in January, 1862, a violont shock of earthquake affected 
tho whole region south of Lake Baikal, and in particular the delta of the river 
Selengn which flows into the luke, In the town of Kudara the wooden lids of the 
fountains were shot into the air like corks from champagne bottles, and springs of 
topid water rose in places to a height of more than twenty feet. So terrified were 
‘the Mongols that they caused the Lamas to perform ceremonies to appease the 
‘evil spirits which, as they imagined, were shaking the earth.* 

t On this it is to be observed that the reference to subterranean waters as one 
‘eause of the Deluge occurs only in the Hebrew version of the legend, and even 
there it is found only in the later Priestly narrative: it does not ocour in the 
earlier Jehavistic narrative, nor in the still earlier Babylonian version‘; nor, finally, 








* Genesis vii, 11; vii, 8 

4 EB, Saess, The Face of the Barth, i, M1. 

2 E, Suess, The Face of the Earth, i, 3h og. 

+ Professor Suess, indeed, discover n reference to subterranean waters in a pasmge of the 
Babylonian legend which, following Professor Paul Haupt, he translates “the Anunnaki caused, 
‘floods to rise," supposing the Anunnaki to be “ the spints of the deep, of the great subterranean 
waters" (The Face of the Earth, i, $1). Bat tho better translation of that passage seema-to be, 
“the Anunnaki lifted up flaming torches” (oo P. Jensen, A. Jeromias, L. W. King, W. Muss 
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is it found in the original Sumerian legend from which both the Babylonian and 
‘the Hebrew storios are derived. Accordingly it may be dismissed as a late addition 
to the legond on which it would be unsafe to build any hypothesis, 

But Professor Suess appeals to the Hebrew narrative for another argument 
in favour of his view that the Deluge was caused principally by a great. sea-wave 
driven up from the Persian Gulf by the combined fore of an earthquake and 
typhoon, This he is enabled to do by altering the Hebrew text of Genesis th 
two passages a0 as to yield the meaning the flood from the sea” instead of * the 
flood of waters’ The textual change, it is true, is very slight, for it extends only 
to the yowel-points and leaves tho consonants unaffected, But though the vowel- 
points form no part of tho original Hobrew text of the Scriptures, having been 
introduced into it not earlier than the sixth century of our era, they are not to be 
lightly altered, since they represent the traditional pronunciation of the snored 
words, as it had been handed down with scrupulous care, gonoration alter 
generation, by a guild of technically trained scholars, the Massorets, as thoy were 
called, who “devoted themselves to preserving not only tho exact writing of the 
rooeived. consonuntal text, but the exact pronunciation and even the musical 
cadence proper to every word of the sacred text, according to the rules of the 
aynagogal ohauting,” Hence the proposed emendation in the two verses of 
Gonesis has been rightly rejectod by the beat recent scholars,’ and with it the 
appeal to the Hebrew text for evidence of the marino origin of the great flood 
must bo dismissed as unfounded. 

Tb does not of course follow that Professor Suess’s explanation of the 
Babylonian Deluge is false because tho arguments in favour of it which he deduces 
from the Biblical narrative carry little or no weight, If that narrative, as seems 
probable, reste on a basis of fact, it is quite possible that the Great Flood which it 
describes may actually have been produced by an earthquake or a typhoon, or by 
both combined, But. the theory that it was so produced derives extremely little 
support from the only authorities open to us, the Hebrew, Babylonian, and 
Sumerian traditions ; hence it hardly amounts to more than a plausible conjecture, 
On a simple calculation of chances, it seems more likely that the catastrophe was 
Drought about by forces which are known to act regularly every year on the 
Enphratos valley, and to be quite capable of producing widespread inundations, 
rather than by assumed forces which, though certainly capable of causing 






Arnolt, M. Jnstrow, P, Dhorme, A. Ungnad, RW, Rogers), Hence the reforence must be to 
‘goto phenomena, not of water, but of light, perhaps to flashes of lightuing, as Jensen and 
Dhommo siggest (coo P. Jensen, Aatyrich-Babyloninche Nythen und Eyer, p. 680; P, Dhorwe, 
Choi de Tastes Heligious Aunpro-Bashyldnions, p. 10). 

4 Genesis vi, 17, and vii, 0, reading OY9 for DY (miyam for mayim). 

2 W. Roberteon Smith, The Old Tevtament in the Jewish Church? (London and Edinburgh, 
1802), p. 68, As to the Massorete and their work, see W. R. Smith, op cit, pp, 68-60, 

A. Dillman and J. Skinner, in their commentaries ly; SR. Driver and We Ht, 
Bennett, in their commentaries, lmplicitly. In his critical edition of tho Hobrew text (Biblia 
Hebraica, Part i, Lespsio, 1906, p. 8) R. Kittel rejects O°D aa w gloss, 
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disastrous floods, are not positively known to have ever acted on the region in 
question ; for, apart from the supposed references in Semitic tradition, T am aware 
of no record of @ Babylonian deluge caused either by an earthquake waye or by a 
typhoon, 


‘ §4. Axour Gneme Srommes or A Grear FLoop. 


Legends of a destructive deluge, in which the greater part of mankind 
perished, meet us in the literature of ancient Greece, As told by the mytho- 
graphor Apollodorus the story runs thus: “Deucalion was the son of Prometheus, 
He reigned as king in the country about Phthia and married Pyrtha, the daughter 
of Hpimetheus and Pandora, the first woman fashioned by the gods, But when 
Zeus wished to destroy tho men of the Bronze Age, Deucalion by the advice of 
Prometheus constructed a chest or ark, and having stored in it what was needful 
ho entered into it with his wife, But Zeus poured a great rain from the sky upon 
the earth and washed down the greater part of Greece, so that all men perished 
except a few, who fled to the high mountains near. ‘Then the mountains in 
‘Thessaly were parted, and all tho world beyond the Isthmus and Peloponnose was 
overwhelmed, But Doucalion in the ark, floating over the sea for nine days and 
a many nights, grounded on Parnassus, and there, when the rain ceased, he 
disembarked and sacrifloed to Zeus, the God of Escape, And Zeus sent Hermes to 
him and allowed him to choose what he would, and he chose men, $0 Zeus badlo 
him pick up stones and throw them over his head: and the stones which 
Deucalion threw beame men, and the stones which Pyrrha threw became wouen, 
‘That is why in Greok people are called /aoi from laas, “stone.” 

In this form the Greck logend is not older than about the middle of the 
second century before our era, the time when Apollodorus wrote, but in substance 
it is much more ancifnt, for the story was told by Hellanieus, a Greek historian of 
the fifth century 2,0,, who said that Deucalion’s ark drifted not to Parnassus but to 
Mount Othrys in Thessaly? ‘The other version has the alithority of Pindar, who 
wrote eurlior than Hellanious in the fifth century n0.; for the poet speaks of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha descending from Parnassus and creating the human race 
afresh out of stones According to some, the first city which they founded after 
the great flood was Opus, situated in the fertile Locrian plain hetwoen the 
mountains and the Euboic Gulf, But Deuvalion is reported to have dwelt at 
Cynus, the port of Opus, distant a fow miles across the plain; and there his wife's 
tomb was shown to travellers down to the beginning of our ora, Her hushund's 
dust is said to have rested at Athens* ‘The coast of Loctis, thus associated with 














¥ Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i, 7) 2 
7 Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp,, ix, 64; Fragmenta Hixtoricorum Grascorum, ed. C, Miller, 
448, 
* Pindar, Olymp., ix, 64299, 
* Strabo, in, 4,8, p. 426, ed. Camanbon, 
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traditions of the Great Flood, is rich in natural beauties. ‘The road, runs at the 
foot of the mountains, which are of soft and lovely outlines, for the most, part 
covered with forest; while the low hills and glades by the sea are wooded with 
pines, plane-trees, myrtles, lentisks, and other trees and shrubs, their Iuxuriant 
verdure fed by abundant springs, Across the blue waters of the gulf the eye 
roams to the island of Eubca, with its winding shores and long line of finely cut 
‘mountains standing out against the sky. ‘The home of Deucalion was on a 
promontory runing out into the gulf. On it, and on the isthmus which joins it to 
the land, may still be seen the mouldering ruins of Cynus: a line of fortification 
‘walls, built of sandstone, runs round the edge of the height, and the summit is 
crowned by the remains of a medieval tower. The ground is littered with ancient 
potsherds,! 

Tt is said that an ancient city on Parnassus was overwhelmed by the rains 
which caused the deluge, but the inhabitants, guided by the howling of wolves, 
found their way to the peaks of the mountain, and when the flood had subsided 
they desconded and built a new city which they called Lyeorea or Wolf-town in 
gratitude for the guidance of the wolves? Luvian speaks of Dencalion’s ark, with 
the solitary survivors of the human race, grovinding on what: was afterwards the 
site of Wolf-town, while as yet all the rest of the world was submerged* But 
according to another account, the mountain to which Deucalion escaped was a peak 
in Argolis, which was afterwards called Nemes after the cattle which eropped the 
greensward on its grassy slopes, There the hero built an altar in honour of Zeus 
the Deliverer, who had delivered him from the Great Flood. ‘The mountain on 
‘which lie is said to have alighted is probably the table-mountain, now called 
Phouks, whose hroad flat top towers high above the neighbouring hills, and forms 
‘conspicuous landmark viewed from the plain of Argos! 

‘The Megarians told how in Deuealion's flood Megarus, son of Zeus, escaped by 
swimming to the top of Mount Gerania, being guided by the Gries of some cranes, 
Which flew over the rising waters end from which the mountain afterwards 
received its new name! According to Aristotle, writing in the fourth century nc, 
the ravages of the deluge in Dencalion’s time were felt. most sensibly “in ancient 
Hellas, which is the country about Dodona and the River Achelous, for that river 
‘has changed its bed in many places. In those days the land was inhabited by the 
Selli and the people who were then called Greeks (@raikoi) but are now named 


1 Lodwig Ross, Wanvderwngen in Criachentaned (Halle, 1891), 24 ay. 

+ Pausamiag, x, 6, 2 

© Lucian, Timon, % Elsewhere he refers to the ark and to the creation of men out of 
stonen (Do Saltations, 29). i 

* Etyologicwn Magan p. 170, 00. Afpéows, referring to the Second Book of Arvian's 
Bithyniacs. 

She modern Phouka seems to be the Apesas of the ancients (Pausanins, i, 5, 3, with the 
‘note in my commentary), which again seems to be connected with Zeus «pheaioe (Deliveros), to 
‘whom Deuealion built an altar on the mountain, 

* Pausanins i, 40, 1 (Gerania from geranoi, “ cranes”). 
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Hellenes”” Some people thought that the sanctuary at Dodona was founded by 
Dencalion and Pyrtha, who dwelt smong the Molossisns of that country? In the 
fourth century v.c,, Plato also mentions, without describing, the flood which took 
place in the time of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and he represents the Egyptian priests 
‘as ridiculing the Greeks for believing that there had been only one deluge, whereas 
there had been many? The Parian chronicler, who drew up his chronological 
table in the year 265 nc, dated Dencalion’s flood one thousand two hundred and 
sixty-five years before his own time® ; according to this calculation the cataclysm 
ocourred in the year 1539 nc. 

Ata later age the Roman poet Ovid decked out the tradition of the Great 
Flood in the pinchbeck rhetoric which betrayed the decline of literary taste. He 
tells us that Jupiter, weary of the wickedness and impiety of the men of the Iron 
Age, resolved to destroy the whole of mankind at one fell swoop. His first idea 
was to overwhelm them under the flaming thunderbolts which he brandished in his 
red right hand; but on reflection he laid these dangerous weapons aside, lest the 
upper airand heaven itself should catch fire from the great conflagration which 
they would kindle on earth; and in this prudent resolution he was confirmed by 
an imperfect recollection of an old prophecy that the whole world, sky and earth 
alike, was destined to perish in a grand and final combustion. Accordingly he 
decided on the safer course of turning on the celestial taps and drowning the whole 
wicked race under the tremendous shower bath. So he shut up the North Wind 
in the cave of Aeolus, to prevent him from sweeping the murky clonds from the 
blue sky, and he let loose the South Wind, who flew abroad rigged out in all the 
stage properties ealeulated to strike terror into the beholder. He flapped his 
dripping wings: his dreadful face was veiled in pitchy blackness: mists sat on his 
forehead, his beard was soaking wet, and water ran down from his hoary hair. In 
his train the sky lowered, thunder crashed, and the rainbow shone in spangled 
glory against the dark rain-clouds. To help the sky-god in his onslaught on 
mankind his sea-biue brother Neptune summoned an assembly of the rivers and 
bade them roll in flood over the land, while he himself fetched the earth a 
smashing blow with his trident, causing it to quake like a jelly. The fountains of 
the great deep were now opened. The deluge poured over the fields and meadows, 
whirling away trees, cattle, men and houses Far and wide nothing was to be 
‘seen but a shoreless sea of tossing turbid water. The farmer now rowed in a 
shallop over the field where he had lately guided the oxen at the plough-tail, and 
Deering down he could discern his erops and the roof of his farmhouse submerged 
under the waves. He dropped his anchor on a green meadow, his keel grated on 


* Aristotle, Meteorolog., i, 14, p. 352, ed. Im, Bekker (Berlin, 1881), 
2 Platareb, Pyrhia, 1. 
+ Plato, Tiawews pp. $2, 2am. 
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his own vineyard, and he fished for trout on the tops of the tall elms. Seals now 
Jolled and sprawled where goats had lately nibbled the herbage, and dolphins 
gambolled and plunged in the woods. When at last nothing remained above the 
waste of waters but the two peaks of Parnassus, toppling over the heaving billows 
and reaching up above the clouds, Deuealion and his wife drifted in a little boat to 
the mountain, and landing adored the nymphs of the Coryeian cave and the 
‘prophetie goddess Themis, who managed the business of the oracle before it was 
‘taken over by Apollo, A righteous and god-fearing inan was Deucalion, aud his 
‘wife was just such another. Touched with compassion at the sight of the honest, 
‘pair, the sole survivors of so many thousands, Jupiter now dispersed the clouds 
‘and the deluge, revealing the blue sky and the green earth to each other once 
more, So Neptune also laid aside his trident, and summoning the bugler 
Triton, his back blue with the growth of the purple-shell, he ordered him to 
sound the “Retire” ‘The bugler obeyed, and putting the shell to his lips he blew 
from his puffed cheeks such a blast that at the sound of it all the waves and 
rivers fell back and left the land high and dry. ‘This was all very well, but 
what were Deuculion and Pyrrha to do now, left solitary ina desolated world, 
where not a sound broke the dreadful silonce save the melancholy lapping of 
the waves on the lonely shore? ‘They shed some natural tears, and then 
wiping them away they resolved to consult the oracle. So pacing sadly by the 
yellow turbid waters of the Cephisus they repaired to the temple of the goddess. 
‘The suored edifice presented a melancholy spectacle, its walls still overgrown with 
moss and sea-weed, its courts still deep in slime; and naturally no fire flamed or 
smouldered on the defiled altars. However, the goddess was fortunately at home, 
and in reply to the anxious inquiries of the two suppliants she instructed them, as 
soon as they hind quitted the temple, to yeil their heads, unloose their robes, and 
throw behind their backs the bones of their great parent, ‘This strange answer 
bewildered them, and for a long time they remained silent, Pyrrha was tho first 
to find lier voice, and when at last she broke silence it was to declare respectfully 
but firmly that nothing would induca her to insult her mother's ghost by flinging 
her bones about, Her husband, more discerning, said that, perhaps by their great 
arent the goddess meant them to understand the earth, and that by her bones she 
signified the rocks snd stones embedded in the ground. They were not very 
hopeful of sucvess, bat, nothing else oveurring to them to do, they decided to make 
the atterupt. So they carried out the instructions of the oracle to the letter, and 
sure enough the stones which Deucalion threw turned into men, and the stones 
which Pyerba threw trimmed into women. ‘Thus was the earth repeopled after the 
great flood.! 

“Anyone who compares the laboured ingenuity of this account of the Deluge 
with the majestic simplicity of the corresponding narrative in Genesis is in a 


+ Ovid, Metamorphoses i, 125-118, The fish sticking in the tops of the elms are borrowed 
from Horace (Osler, j, 907). 
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position to measure the gulf which divides great literature from its tinsel 
imitation, 

In his account of the eatastrophe Ovid so far followed aucient Greek tradition 
‘as to represent Deucalion and Pyrrha landing on the peak of Parnassus. Tater 
Roman writers carried the pair much farther afield; one of them landed the 
voyagers on Mount Athos? and another conveyed them as far as Mount Etna? 

Various places in Greece, as we have seen, claimed the honour of having been 
‘associated in a particular manner with Deucalion and the Great Flood, Among the 
claimants, as might haye been expected, were the Athenians, who, pluming them- 
selves on the vast antiquity from which they had inhabited the land of Attica, had 
no mind to be left owt in the cold when it came to a question of Deucalion and the 
Deluge. ‘They annexed him accordingly by the simple expedient of alleging that 
when the cloads gathered dark on Parnassus and the rain eae down in torrents 
‘on Lycores, where Deweslion reigned as king, he fled for safety to Athens, and on 
his arrival founded a sanctuary of Rainy Zeus, and offered thank-offerings for his 
escape In this brief form of the legend there is no mention of a ship, and we 
seem to be left to infer that the hero escaped on foot. Be that as it may, he is 
said to have founded the old sanctuary of Olympian Zeus, and to have been buried 
in the city. Down to the second century of our era the local Athenian guides 
pointed with patriotic pride to the grave of the Greek Noah near the lyter and far 
statelier temple of Olympian Zeus, whose ruined columns, towering in solitary 
grandeur aboye the moder city, still attract the eye from far, and bear silent but 
eloquent witness to the glories of ancient Greece.¢ 

Nor was this all that the guides hud to show in memory of the tremendous 
cataclysm. Within the great precinct overshadowed by the vast temple of 
Olympian Zeus they led the curious traveller to a smaller precinct of Olympian 
Earth, where they pointed to a cleft in the ground a cubit wide. Down that cleft, 
they assured him, the waters of the Delage ran away, and down it every year they 
threw cakes of wheaten meal kneaded with honey.? These cakes would seem to 
have been soul-cakes destined for the consumption of the poor souls who perished 
in the Great Flood ; for we know that a commemoration service or requiem mass 
was celebrated every year at Athens in their honour, It was called the Festival 
of the Water-bearing,’ which suggests that charitable people not only threw cakes 
but poured water down the cleft in the ground to slake the thirst as well as to 
stay the hunger of the ghosts in the nether world, 





1 Servius, on Virgil, Biol, vi, 41. * Hyginus, Fabulae, 153, 

* Marmor Parium, 6 14. in Fragmenta Historicorum Graccaram, ed. ©, Miller, i, 42. 

* Pausaning i 18,8, The tomb of Deacalion at Athens is mentioned also by Strabo, ix, 4, 
% p45, 

{Doses je % 

lutarch, Sulla, 18; Kymolagicwm Magnum, p. 774, an. Spopapia ; Hesychius, ne. 

porpdpun The festival fell at the new moon in the month of Anthesterion (Plutarch, Le), 
Compare Schol. on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 1076, and on Frage, 218; August Mommsen, 
Preate dee Stace Athen im Attertuin (Leipsic, 1898), pp. 424 ay, 
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Another place where the Great Flood was commemorated by a similar ceremony 
‘was Hierapolis on the Euphrates, ‘There down to the second century of our era 
the ancient Semitic deities were worshipped in the old way under a transparent 
disguise imposed on them, like modern drapery on ancient statues, by the 
nominally Greek civilization which the conquests of Alexander had spread over 
among these aboriginal divinities was the great Syrian goddess 
Astarto, who to her Greck worshippers masqueraded under the name of Hera, 
Lucian has bequeathed to us a very valuable desoription of the sanctuary and the 
sstringe rites performed in it.! He tells ws that according to the general opinion the 
sanctuary was founded by Deucalion, in whose time the Great Flood took place. 
‘This gives Lucian occasion to relate the Grock story of the Deluge, which avcording 
to him ran as follows, ‘The present race of men, he says, are not the first of human 
kind ; there was another race which perished wholly. We are of the second breed, 
which multiplied after the time of Deucalion, Ax for the folk bofore the Flood, it 
is aid that they were exceedingly wicked and lawless ; for they neither kept their 
oaths, nor gave hospitality to strangers, nor respected suppliauta, wherefore the 
great calamity befell them. So the fountains of the deep were opened, and the 
rain descended in torrents, the rivers swelled, and the sea spread far over the land, 
till there was nothing but water, water everywhere, and all men perished. But 
Dencalion was the only man who, by reason of his prudence and piety, survived 
and formed the link between the first and the second race of men ; and the way in 
which he was saved was this, He had a great ark, and into it he entered with his 
wives and children; end as he was entering there came to him pigs, and horses, 
and lions, and serpents, and all other land animals, all of them in pairs He 
received them all, and they did him no harm; nay, by God's help there was a great 
friendship between thom, and they all sailed in one ark so long as the flood pre- 
vailed on the earth. Such, says Lucian, is the Greek story of Deucation’s deluge 
Dut the people of Hierapolis, he goes on, tell a marvellous thing. ‘They say that a 
grewt chasms opened in their country, and all the water of the tlood ran away 
down it, And when that happened, Dencalion built altars and founded a holy 
temple of Hora beside the chasm, “have seen the chast," he proceeds, “and a 
‘very stall one it is under the temple, Whether it was large of old and has been 
redueed to ite present size in gourse of time I know not, but what I saw is 
undoubtedly small, In memory of this legend they perform the following 
coremony. Twice a year water ix brought from the sea to the temple. Tt is 
brought: not by the priests only, but by all Syrin and Arabia, ay and from beyond 
the Euphrates many men go to the sea, and all of them bring water. ‘The water is 
poured into the chasm, and though the chasm is small, yet it movives a mighty 














1 De dex Syria, "Toe morlern scepticinn ng to the nuthorsbi 
arbitenry und rests on no better foundation than that uncritical evitician which aims, not 40 
‘much at the discovery of truth, an at the display of the eitic' mex doubting or denying 
‘what everybody else had believed before he was born, and what most sensible people will 
continue to believe long after be is dead, 
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deal of water. In doing this they say that they comply with the custom which 
Denealion instituted in the sanctuary for a memorial at onee of calamity and of 
mery,"! Moreover, at the north gute of the great temple there stood two tall 
columns, or rather obelisks, each about three hundred and sixty foot high ; and 
twice a year a man used to ascend one of them and remain for seven days in that 
Airy situation on tho top of the obelisk. Opinions differed as to why he went there, 
and what he did up aloft. Most people thought that at that yreat height he was 
within hail of the gods in heaven, who were near enough w hear distinotly the 
prayers which he offered on behalf of the whole land of Syria, Others, however, 
opined that he clambered up the obelisk to signify how men had ascended to the 
topé of mountains and of tall troes in order to escape from the waters of Deucalion’s 
flood . 

In this late Greek version of the deluge legend the resemblances to the 
Babylonian version are sufficiently close ; and a still nearer trait is supplied by 
Plutarch, who says that Deucalion let loose a dove from the ark in order to judge 
by its flight or its return whether the storm still continued or had abated.* In 
this form the Greek legend of the great flood was unquestionably coloured, if not 
moulded, by Semitic influence, whether the colours and the forms were imported 
from Istuel or from Babylon, 

But Hierapolis, on the Euphrates, was not the only place in Western Asin 
which Greek tradition associated with the deluge of Deucalion. ‘There was, we are 
told, a certain Nannacus, King of Phrygia, who lived before the time of Deucalion, 
and, foreseeing the coming catastrophe, gathered his people into tho sanctuaries, 
there to weep and pray, Hence “the age of Nannacus” became a proverbial 
expression for great antiquity or loud lamentations’ According to another 
account, Nannacus (or Annaows), the Phrygian, lived over 300 years, and when bis 
neighbours, apparently tired of the old man, inquired of the oracle how much 
Jongor he might. be expected to live, they received the discouraging reply that when 
the patriarch died all mon would perish with him. So the Phrygians lamented 
Ditterly, which gave rise to the old proverb about “ weeping for Nannacus."* ‘The 
Grock satyrio poet Herodas puts the proverb in the mouth of « mother who brings 
hher brat to the schoolmaster to receive a richly deserved thrashing; aud in so 
doing she refers sorrowfully to the cruel necossity she was under of paying the 
school fees, even though aho were to" weep like Nannacux” When the Deluge 





* Lantiany De de Sprit, 12.0. Tn the opening words of thin passage (ol pix de wedded 
Arveadinia ri Zuriden 79 piv eioardas Aéyoes) the nome IurGéen is an emondation of Butt- 
‘manus for the MS, reading 2eiéen, See Ph. Buttman, Mythologua (Beslin, 1828-0), i, LL ay, 
If tho emondation is correct the name Sixythes may bo, sa scholars suppose, n variant of 
Xiauthrus, the name of the hero in Berosus's Greek version of the flood legend. See above, 
P2045; and H. Usener, Die Singhuthaagen, pp. 47 a7 

* Lucian, De dea Syria, 28, 3 Plutarch, Do aollertia aeimalium, 13. 

+ Suidas, a, Nérroror; Zenobius, Cent, vi, 10; Macarius, Cnty ii, 23, vili, 4; Apostolius, 
Cont, xv, 100, 

* Stephanus Byzaiting, 4. devon, © Herordas, Mines, ii, 10. 
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had swept away the whole race of mankind, and the earth had dried up again, Zeus 
commanded Prometheus and Athens to fashion images of mud, and then, sumsion~ 
ing the winds, ho bade them breathe into the mud images and make them live. So 
the place was called Tconium, after the images (eifones) which were made there." 
Some havo thonght that the patriarchal Nannacus, or Annacus, was no other tha 
the Biblical Enoch, or Hanoch* who lived before the Flood for 365 years, and was 
thon removed from the world in « mysterious fashion? But against this identifica~ 
tion it is to be suid that the name Nannucus would seem to be genuine Greek, since” 
it occurs in Grock inscriptions of the island of Cos 

Another city of Asin Minor which appears to have boasted of its connexion 
with the Great Flood wax Apamea Cibotos, in Phrygia, ‘The surname of Cibotos, 
which the city assumed,’ is the Grdck word for chest, or ark; and on coins of 
the city, minted in the reigns of Severtis, Macrinus, and Philip the Elder, 
‘we see the ark floating on water with two passengers in it, whose figures appear 
from the waist upwards; beside the ark two other human figures, one male and the 
other female, are represented standing; and lastly, on the top of the chest are 
perched two birds, one of them said to be a raven and the other a dove carrying an 
olive-branch, As if to remove all doubt as to the identification of the legend, the 
name Noe, the Greek equivalent of Noah, is inseribed on the ark. No doubt the 
two human figures represent Noah and his wife twice over, first in the ark, and 
afterwards outside of it ‘These eoin types prove unquestionably that in the third 
century of our era the people of Apamea were acquainted with the Hebrew 
tradition of the Noachian deluge in the form in which the story is narrated in the 
Book of Genesis, They may easily have learned it from their Jewish fellow- 
citizens, who in the first contury before our era were so numerous or 80 wealthy 
that on one oceasion they contributed no less than 100 pounds weight of gold to be 
sent as an offering to Jorusalem,’ Whether at Apames the tradition of the Deluge 








) Stephanus Byzantiug, «9. "esinon, 

ayn 

# Genesis y, 23 49, ‘The identification, first suggested by Ph. Battmann (Mythologus, Berlin, 
1828-9, j, 175.499. 187 ay.) i acvoptod by HE. Babolon. Se E, Babelon, * La Tradition Phry- 
gienno du Déluge,” Revue de UHtatoire dee Religions, xxiii (1891), p, 180, Buttmann even identi- 
fiod Aeacuy, the righteous hero of Aogina, with Naunacux and Enoch. 

* H, Collitz und F, Bechtel, Sammlung der griechiwhen Diatekt-Inschriften, ii, | (Géttingen, 
1890), p. 348, Inacr. No, 9028 o, 01; G. Dittenbergor, Sylloge Inacriptionum Graecarwm? (Loipuic, 
1808-1001), fi, p. 732, No, 665, 

* Strabo, xi, 6, a, and 8, 13, pp. 969, 576, ed. Casaubon; Pliny, Wat Wiaty v, 108, 
Adolphe Reinach preferred to suppose that the nate is a native Asiatic word aimilated by. 
Popular etymology to  Greok one. He compared Kibyra, Kibyza, Kybistra, and Kybela, 
See hia Noe Sanguriow (Pari, 1013), pp. 381g. 

© Barclay V. Head, Historia Numorum (Oxford, 1887), p. 668; E. ‘Babelon, * La Tradition 
Phrygionne dir Délue," Reena de UHfietoire cles Rebigiona, xxii (1891), pp. 180 09. 

¥ Cicero, Pro #laceo, 28, We kxiow trom Josophus (Antiguit. Jud, xii, 3, 4) that Antiochus 
the Great issued order for transplanting two thousand Jewish families from Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia to Lydia and Phrygia, and for meting them there as colonists on very liberal term. 
‘This may woll have boen the origin of the Jowish settlement at Apamea, as E, Babeton has 
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was purely Jewish in origin, or whether it was grafted upon an old native legend 
of a great flood, is a question on which scholars are not agreed.! 

Though tho deluge associated with the namo of Deucalion was the most 
familiar and famous, it was not the only one recorded by Greek tradition. Learned 
men, indeed, distinguished between three such great catastrophes which had 
befallen tho world at difforent epochs. ‘Tho first, wa are told, took place in the 
time of Ogyges, the second in the time of Deucalion, and the third in the time of 
Dardanus? Ogyges (or Ogygus, as the name ia also spelled) is said to have 
founded und reigned over Thebes in Bootin which, according to the learned 
Varro, was the oldest city in Groeoe, having been built in antediluvian times 
before the earliost of all the floods The connexion of Ogyges with Bavotia in 
general and with Thebes in particular is further vouched for by the name Ogygian 
which was bestowed on the land,* on the city, and on one of its gates? Yet the 
Athenians, jealous of the superior antiquity which this tradition assigned to their 
hated rival, claimed the ancient Bootian hero as an aboriginal of their country®; 
one tradition describes Ozyges as king of Attica,’ and auother represents him aa 
the founder and king of Eleusis,%” So great was the devastation wrought in Attica 
by the flood that the country remained without kings from the time of Ogyges 
down to the reign of Cecrops."” If we may trust the description of a rhetorical 











pointed out (*Ta ‘Tradition Phrygienne diy Déluge,” Krewe se CHiatoire doe Rel 
G01), pp. 177 42). 

The view that the flood legend of Apamea was purely Jewish, without any baais of local 
tradition, is maintained by E. Babslon (“La ‘Tradition Phrygienne du Déluge,” Reowe de 
UHitorre des Religions, xxiii (1891), pp. 174-83), On the other hand, the composite character of 
the Apamean legend was maintained by H. Uscner (Die Singfluthaage, pp. 48-80) and advocated, 
with a great array of learning, by Adolphe Reinach in his treatise, oe Sangariow (Paris, 
1913), T confess that the arguments adduced in favour of an aboriginal flood legend at 
-Apamea appear to me to carry litte weight, resting rather on a sorios of doubtful combinations 
‘than on any rolid evidence, 

¥ Nonnus, Dionyt, ii, 202-19 ; Schotiant on Plato, Tiintews, pu 28a. ‘That the deluge of 
Ogyges was prior to tho deluge of Doucalion is affirmed also by Augustine (De Civitate De, 
xvii, 8) and Servius (on Virgil, Zog,, vi 41), neither of whom, however, inention the deluge of 
Drardanus, 

* Pausnnlas, ix, 5, 1; Sorviuy, on Virgil, Holog, vi, 41, “ond Opyge, rege Thebanorwm.” 

* Varro, Rerwn Ruaticarwm, ii, 1. 

Strabo, ix, 2,18, p. 407, ed. Casaubon ; Stophanux Byzantivs, ar, Bowrria, 

© Paumuniag, ix, 5, 1; Apollonius Rhodius, Avyonaut, it, 1178 ; Kenting, De verborum signif 
cations, 9." Ogyein." ps 170, wl, CO, Muller, 

 Ruripides, Paveniiwie, 1113; Pansanias, ix, 8,0 ; Scholiaat on Apallonius Rhodiuy Argo 
i ti, 178, 

* Africanus, quoted by Eusebius, Prueparutio Brangelion, x, 10, 4. 

* Scholiast on Plato, Tinaews, p. 824, 

% Africans, quoted by Euvebins, Prueparatio Boangetion, x, 10, 7; Eusebius, Chronie, ed. 
A, Schoene, ol. ii, p. 17; Isidorus Hispalensis, Originer, xiii, 22,3. Some eaid that the hero 
Elousis, from whiom the city took ite name, was a aon of Ogygus (Pausnnina, i, 88, 7) 

§M Africanus, quoted by Kusebius, Pracparatio Boangeling, x, 10,9. Among the authorities 
cited by Africanus (in Evsebins, op. cit, x, 10, 5) are the Attic historians Hellanicus and 
Philochorus 
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poet, the whole earth was submerged by the Deluge, even the lofty peaks of 
Thessaly were covered, and the snowy top of Parnassus itself was lashed by the 
snowy billows! With regard to the date of the catastrophe, some writers of 
antiquity profess to give us more or less exact information. The learned Roman 
scholar Varro tells us that the Bucotian Thebes was built about 2,100 years before 
the time when he was writing, which was in or about the year 36 n.c,; and as the 
Deluge, aveording to him, took place in the lifetime of Ogyges, but after he had 
founded ‘Thiebes, we infer that in Varro's opinion the Great Flood occurred in or soon 
after the year 2136 n.c2 Still more precise is the statement of Julins Africanus, a 
Christian author who drew up a chronicle of the world from the Creation down 
to the year 221 4.0, He affirms that the deluge of Ogyges happened just 1,020 
years hefore the first Olympiad, from which the Greeks dated their exact 
reckoning; and as! the first Olympiad fell in the year 776 nc, we arrive at 
the year 1796 n.c, as the date to which the Christian chronicler referred the 
date of the griat Ogygian flood. Tt happened, he tells us, in the reign of 
Phoroneus, king of Argos. He ailds for our further information that Ogyges, who 
survived the deluge to which he gave his name, was a contemporary of Moses and 
flourished abont the time when that great prophet led the children of Isruel out of 
Egypt; and he clinches his chain of evidence by observing that at a time when 
God was visiting the land of Egypt with hailstorms and other plagues, it was 
perfectly natural that distant parts of the earth should simultaneously feel the 
ffects of the divine anger, and in particular it was just and right that Attion 
should smaré beneath the rod, since according to some people, including the 
historian ‘Theopompus, the Athenians were in fact colonists from Egypt and 
therefore shared the guilt of the mother-country.* According to the Church 
historian Eusebius, the great tlood in the time of Ogyges occurred about one 
thousand two hundred years after the Noachian deluge and two hundred and fifty 
years before the similar catastrophe in the days of Deucalion.* Te would seem 
indeed to have been a point of honour with the early Christians to claim for the 
flood recorded in their sacred books an antiquity far more venerable than that of 





» Nonnus, Dionys, ii, 200-8. 

# Varro, Kern Ivstionran, ii, 1, In his preface to this treatise on agriculture (bk. i, 
ch. i) Varro indicates that i was written in his eightioth year; and as he was born in 116 10, 
‘he mist have eon composing the work in question in or alout 35 xc. From Arnobine 
(Adleerous Gentey, vy 8) we Tearn that Varro reckoned less than two thousand years frou 
Deuealion’s flood to the consulship of Hittius and Pansa in 4. 1.¢., which seems to show that he 
uted Deuralion’s flood fully a hundred years later than that of Ogyges. Cimpare the con 
mentary of Meursiis on Varro, printed in JG, Schneider's edition of the Soriptores Ret Ruste 
Veteres Latin’ (Leipsic, VTA}, vol i, part 2, p. 491, 

* Inline Africanus, quoted by Eusebius, Prarparatio Evangeline, x, 10. ‘That the deluge of 
Ogyges happened in the reign of Phoromets, King of Argos, a mentioned aleo by the Christian 
‘writers, Tatian (Oratio ad Graecon p. 150, ed. J.C. Otto) and Clement of Alexandria. (Serum, 
4,1, § 108, p, $79, ed. Potter), Cotmparo H. Fynes Clynton, Fusti Helleniei, i (Oxford, 1834), 
Pp 6-8, 

" Busebins, Chrouic, ed. A. Schoene, vol. §, col, 71. 
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any flood described in mere profane writings. We have seen that Julins Africanus 
depresses Ogyges from the age of Noah to that of Moses; and Isidore, the learned 
bishop of Seville at the beginning of the seventh century, heads his list of floods 
with the Noachian deluge, while the second and third places in order of time are 
assigned to the floods of Ogyges and Deuealion respectively; according to him, 
Ogyges wus a contemporary of the patriarch Jacob, while Deuealion lived in the 
days of Moses. ‘The bishop was, so far as Tam aware, the first of many writers 
who have appealed to fossil shells imbedded in remote mountains us witnesses to 
the truth of the Noachian tradition.! 

If Ogyges was originally, as seems probable, a Basotian rather than an Attic 
hero, the story of the deluge in his time may well haye been suggested by the 
vicissitudes of the Copaic Lake which formerly occupied a large part of Central 
Boootia! For, having no outlet, above ground, the lake depended for its drainage 
entirely on subterranean passages or chasms which the water had hollowed otté for 
itself in the course of ages through the limestone rock, and according as these 
passages were clogged or cleared the level of the lake rose or fell. In no lake, 
perhaps, have the annual changes been more regular and marked than in the 
Copaie; for while in winter it was.a reedy mere, the haunt of thousands of wild 
fowl, in summer it was a more or less marshy plain, where eattle browsed and 
crops were sown und reaped. So well recognized were the vicissitudes of the 
seasons that places on the bank of the lake such as Orehomenus, Lebadea, and 
Copae, had summer roads and winter roads by which they communicated with each 
other, the winter roads following the sides of the hills, while the summer roads 
struck across the plain. With the setting in of the heavy autumn rains in 
November the lake began to rise and reached its greatest depth in February or 
March, by which time the mouths of the emissories were complotely submerged 
and betrayed their existence only by swirls ou the surface of the mete, Yet even 
then the lake presented to the eye anything biit an unbroken sheot of water, 
Viewed from a height, such as the acropolis of Orchomenus, it appeared as an 
immense fen, of a vivid green colour, stretching away for miles and miles, over- 
grown with sedge, reeds, and canes, through which the river Cephisus or Melas 
might be seen sluggishly oozing, while here and there a gleam of sunlit water, 
espocially towards the north-east comer of the mere, directed the eye to what 
looked like ponds in the vast green swamp. Bare grey mountains on the 
north and east, and the beautiful wooded slopes of Helicon on the south, 
pounded the fen, In spring the water began to sink. Isolated brown patches, 
where no reeds yrew, were the first to show as islands in the mere; and as the 
season advanced they expanded more and more till they met. By the middle 
of summer great stretches, especially in the middle and at the edges, were bare. 
Tn the higher parts the fat alluvial soil left by the retiring waters was sown 

* Tsidorus Hispalensis, Oriyines, xiii, 22, “eujus indicium hactenus videmue sn tapidddbus, 
qos in remotin montibus cinichix ot ostrets concretin, wanpe etiam cavaton aipain vivere aolemva.” 
* Bd, Meyer, Geschichte dev Alterthums, ii (Stuttgart, 1896), p. 194. 
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by the peasants and produced crops of corn, rice, and cotton; while the lower 
parts, overgrown by rank grass and weeds, were grazed by herds of cattle and 
awine. In the deepest places of all the water often stagnated the whole 
summer, though there were years when it retreated even from these, leaving 
behind it only: a bog or perhaps a stretch of white clayey soil, perfectly dry, 
which the summer heat seamed with @ network of minute cracks and fissures 
By the end of August the greater part of the basin was generally dry, though the 
water did not reach its lowest point till Ootober. At that time what had lately 
heen a fen was only a great brown expanse, broken here and there by a patch 
of green marsh, where reeds and other water-plants grew. In November the lake 
began to fll again fast 

Such was the ordinary annual eycle of changes in the Copaie Lake in modern 
times, and we have no reason to suppose that it was essentially different in 
antiquity. But at all times the water of the lake has been liable to be raised 
above or depressed below its customary level by unusually heavy or scanty rainfall 
in winter or by the accidental ologging or opening of the chasms, As we read in 
ancient authors of drowned cities on the margin of the lake, so a modern traveller 
tells of villagers. forced to flee before the rising flood, and of vineyards and 
corn-fields seen under water.’ 

Among the dead cities of which the ruins are scattered in and around the 
wide plain which was once the Copaie Lake none is more remarkable or excites 
our curiosity more keenly than one which bears the modern name of Goulas or 
Gla, Ite ancient name and history are alike unknown: even legend is silent 
on the subject, ‘The extensive remains occupy the broad summit of a low 
rocky hill or tableland which rises abruptly om all sides from the dead flat. of 
the surrounding country. When the lake was full, the place must have been 
‘an island, divided by about & mile of shallow and weedy water from the nearest 
point in the line of eliffs which formed the eastern shore of the lake, A 
fortification wall, solidly built of roughly squared blocks of stone, encircles the 
whole edge of the tabloland, and is intersected hy four gates flanked by: towers of 
massive masonry, Within the fortress are the ruins of other structures, 
including the remains of a great pulace constructed in the style, though not on 
the plan, of the prehistoric palaces of Myvenae and Tiryns, The fortress and 
palace of Gla would seem to have been erected in the Mycenaean age by a people 
akin in civilization, if not in race, to the builders of Tiryns and Mycenae, though 





+ Strabo, ix, 3,18, p. 407, ed. Casaubon ; Pausanine, ix, 24, 2. 

On tho Copaic Lake in antiquity sce the excellent account in Strabo, ix, 2, 16-18, 
pp. 406 07. Compare Pausanise, ix; 24,147. For modern accounts of it vee C, Neumann. und 
J, Bartsch, Physikalische Geographic von Griechenland (Breslau, 1885), pp. 244-7 ; and expeci- 
ally A. Philippeon, “Der Kopais See in Griechenland und seine Umgebung,” Zeiucheift der 
Gesellchaft fr Briboende 24 Bertin, xxix (1804), pp. 1-00. I have allowed myself to quote from 
the description of the lake in my commentary on Pauaanias (vol. ¥, pp. 110 499.) whore I have 
sited the modern literature en the subject. 
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less skilled in the science of military engineoring; for the walls do not exhibit 
the enormous stones of Tiryns, and the gates are arranged on a plan far less 
formidable to an assailant than the gates of the two Argive citadels. ‘The scanty 
yemains of pottery and other domestic furniture on the platean appear to indicate 
that it was occupied only for a short time, and the traces of fire on the palace 
point to the conelusion that its end was sudden and violent. Everything within 
the place bears the imprint of a single plan and'a single period: there is no trace 
of an earlier or # Inter settlement, Created at a blow, it would seem to have 
perished ata blow and never to have been inhabited again. In its solitude and 
silence, remote from all human habitations, looking out from its grey old walls 
over the vast Copaie plain to the distant mountains which bound the horizon 
on all sides, this mysterious fortress is certainly one of the most impressive sights 
in Greece.! 

Can it be thiat this ancient and forgotten town, once lapped on all sides by 
the waters of the Copaic Lake, was the home of the legendary Ozyges, and that 
he forsook it, perhaps in consequence of an inundation, to migrate to. the higher 
and drier site which was afterwards known as Thebes? The hypothesis would go 
some way to explain the legends which gathered round his memory; but it is 
no more than a simple guess, and as such I venture to hazard it, 

‘The theory which would explain the great flood of Ogyges by an extra- 
ordinary inundation of the Copaic Luke, is to some extent supported by an Areadian 
parallel. We haye seen that in Greek legend the third great deluge wax 
associated with the name of Dardanus, Now, according toone account, Dardanus at, 
first reigned as a king in Arcadia, but was driven out of the country by.a great flood, 
which submerged the lowlands and rendered them for « long time unfit for cultiva- 
tion, The inhabitants retreated to the mountains, and for a while made shift to 
live as best they might on such food as they eould procure ; but at last, concluding 
that the lund left by the water was nob suiligient to support them all, they 
resolved to part; some of them remained in the country with Dimas, son of 
Dardanus, for their king; while the rest emigrated under the leadership of Dardanns 
himself to the island of Samothrace? Aevording to a Greek tradition, which the 
Roman Varro accepted, the birthplace of Dardanus was Pheneus in north Arcadia? 
‘The place is highly significant, for, if we exoopt the Copaie area, no valley in Greece 
is known to have been from antiquity subject to inandations on so vast seals and 
for such long periods as the valley of Pheneus* ‘The natural conditions in the two 
regions are substantially alike, Both are basins in a limestone country without 
any outflow above ground ; both receive the rain water which ponrs into them from 
the surrounding mountains; both are drained by subterranean channels which the 


+ For a fuller account of the place I may refer the reader to my commentary on Pausanias 
(vol. %, pp. 120 ag.) 

+ Dionysina Halicarnasensis, Antiguitates Romanas, i, 61. 

2 Serving, on Virgil, den, ii, 167. 

4G, Neumann und J. Partach, Phywidulische Geographie von Griechentand, p. 953, 
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water has worn or which earthquakes have opened through the rock ; and whenever 
these outlets are silted up or otherwise olosed, what at other times isn plain becomes 
converted for the time being into a lake, But with these substantial resemblances 
are combined! sone striking differences between the two landscapes. For while the 
Copaic basin is @ vast stretch of level ground little above sea level and bounded only 
by low cliffs or gentle slopes, the basin of Pheneus isa narrow upland valley closely 
shut in on every side by high frowning mountains, their upper slopes clothed with 
dark pine woods and their lofty summits capped with snow for many months of the 
year. ‘The river which drains the basin through an underground channel is the 
‘Tadon, the most romantically beautiful of all the rivers of Greece. Milton's fancy 
dwelt. on " sanded Ladon’s lilied banks”; even the prosaic Pausanias exclaimed that 
there was no fairer river either in Greece or in foreign lands'; and among the 
memories which T brought back from Greece Lrecall nove with more delight than 
those of the days I spent in tracing the river from its birthplace in the lovely lake, 
first to its springs on the far side of the mountain, and then down the deep wooded 
gorge through which it hurries, brawling and tumbling over rocks in sheets of 
greenish-white foam, to join the suered Alpheus, Now the passage by which the 
Tudon makes its way underground from the valley of Pheneus has been from time 
to time blocked by an earthquake, with the result that the river has ceased to flow. 
When I was at the springs of the Ladon in 1895, I learned from a peasant on the 
Spot that three years before, after a violent shock of earthquake, the water ceased 
to run for three hours, the chasm at the bottom of the pool was exposed, and fish 
wore seen Tying on the dry ground. After three hours the spring began to flow a 
little, end three days later there was loud explosion, and the water burst forth in 
‘immense volume. Similar stoppages of the river have been reported both in ancient 
and modern times; and whenever the obstruction has been permanent the valley of 
Pheneus has been occupied by a lake varying in extent and depth in proportion to 
the more or less complete stoppage of the subterranean ontlet. According to Pliny 
there had been down to his day five changes in the condition of the valley from wet 
to dry and from dry to wot, all of them eansed by earthquakes? In Plutarch's time 
the fldod rose so high that the whole valley was under water, which pious folk 
attribated to the somewhat belated wrath of Apollo at Hercules, who had stolen the 
god's prophetic tripod from Delphi and carried it off to Pheneus about a thousand 
years before® However, later in the same century the waters had again subsided, 
for the Greek traveller Pausanias fouud the bottom of the valley to be dry land, 
and knew of the former existence of the lake only by tradition. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the basin was a swampy plain, for the most part covered 
with fiolds of wheat or barley. But shortly after the expulsion of the Turks, 
through neglect of the precautions which the Turkish governor had taken to keep 


* Passanina, vii, 25, 13. 
* Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxi, 54, 
> Plutarch, De sera numinis vindicta, 12, 
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the mouth of the subterranean outlet open, the channel became blocked, the water, 
no longer able to eseape, rose in its bed, and by 1830 it formed a deep lake about 
five miles long by five miles wide. And a broad lake of greenish-blue water it was 
when saw it in the autumn of 1895, with the pine-clad mountains descending 
steeply in rocky declivities or sheer precipices to the water's edge, except for a 
stretch of level ground on the north, where the luxuriant green of vineyards and 
maize-fields contrasted pleasingly with the blue of the lake and the sombre green of 
the pines, The whole scene presented rather the aspect of a Swiss than of a Greek 
Jandseape, A few years later and the scene was changed. Looking down into the 
valley from a pass ou a Jnly afternoon, a more recent traveller beheld, instead of an 
‘expanse of sea-blue water, a blaze of golden corn with here and there a white point 
of light showing where a fustanella’d reaper was at his peaceful toil. The luke had 
disappeared, perhaps for ever; for we are told that measures have now been taken 
to keep the subterranean outlets permanently open, and so to preserve for the corn 
‘the ground which has been won from the water! 

A permanent mark of the height to which the lake of Pheneus attained in 
former days and at which, to all appearance, it must have stood for many ages, is 
engraved on the sides of the mountains which enclose the basin. It is a sharply cut 
line running round the contour of the mountains at a uniform level of not less than 
a hundred and fifty feet above the bottom of the valley. The trees and shrubs 
extend down the steep slopes to this line and there stop abruptly. Below the line 
the rock is of a light-yellow colour and almost bare of vegetation ; above the line the 
rock is. of a much darker colour, The attention of travellers has been drawn to this 
conspicuous mark from antiquity to the present day. The ancient traveller Pausanias 
noticed it in the second century of our era, and he took it to indicate the line to 
which the lake rose at the time of its highest flood, when the city of Pheneus was 
submerged? ‘This interpretation has been questioned by some modern writers, but 
there seems to be little real doubt that the author of the oldest Greek guide-book 
was substantially right; except that the extremely sharp definition of the line, and 
its permanence for probably much more than two thousand years, appear to point 
to a long-continued persistence of the lake at this high level rather than to a mere 
sudden and temporary rise in a time of inundation. “It is evident,” says the 
judicious traveller Dodwell, “that @ temporary inundation could not effect so 
striking a difference in the superficies of the rock, the colour of which must haye 
been changed from that of the upper parts by the concreting deposit of many 
ages." 

1. Neumann and J. Partsch, Physibalische Geographic wom tri Pp. 258 ag.; 


A. Philippron, Der Peloponnes (Berlin, 1503), pp. 144-146 ; J, Baker-Penoyre, “ Phenaus ood 
the Pheneatiks" Journal of Hellenic’ Stun, xsi (1002), pp. 298-240. For further detale 
as to the lake and the river I may refer the reader to my commentary on Patianias (val ie 
Pp. 230 494. 262 ay.. 287 agg.) 

+ Pausanias vii 1, 1 

> E, Dodwell, Classal and Typographical Tour through Wee (London, 1819) i, 436, 
‘Thin the view alo of the Intt writer on the subject, Mr. Baker-Penovre. See his acti, 
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Ina valley which has thus suffored so many alternations between wet and dy, 
botweena broad lake of sea-blue water and broad acres of yellow corn, the 
traditions of great floods cannot be lightly dismissed ; on the contrary, everything 
combines to confirm their probability. The story, therefore, that Dardanns, a native 
of Phenous, was compelled to emigrate by. great inundation which swamped the 
lowlands, drowned the fields, and drove the inhabitants to the upper slopes of the 
mountains, may well rest on a solid foundation of fact, And the same may be true 
of the flood recorded by Pausanias, which rose and submerged the ancient city of 
Phenous at the northern end of the lake.! 

From his home in the highlands of Arcadia the emigrant Dardanus is said to 
haye made his way to the island of Samothrace? According to one account, ho 
floated thither on a raft; but according to another version of the legend, the 
great flood overtook him, not in Arcadia, but in Samothrace, and he escaped on an 
inflated skin, drifting on the face of tho waters till he landed on Mount Tda, where 
he founded Dardania, or Troy. Certainly, the natives of Samothrace, who were 
grout sticklors for their antiquity, claimed to have had a deluge of their own baforw 
fany other nation on earth. ‘They said that the sea rose and covered a great part of 
tho flat and in their island, and that the survivors retreated to the lofty mountains 
which still render Samothrace one of the most conspicuous features in the northern 
Aogean, and are plainly visible in clowr weather from Troy Aa tho sea still 
pursned them in their retrent, they prayed to the gods to deliver them, and on 
boing saved they sot up landmarks of their salvation all round the island and built 
aaliars on which they continued to sacrifice down to later agos. And many centuries 





ul the Phonwatik6;" Journal of Hellenic Studia, xxii (1908), pp. 241 ag, The 
German goologiat, Mr. A. Philippaon, took the line to mark the level to which the lake rove in 
1890 (Der Polopnnnes, p. 146). But aa the Inke suddenly fell ngnin in 1894, i soon hardly 
posible that n flood lasting for only a few years whould have scored its record x0 deeply on the 
siden of the mountains. As to the watersting yee further: Sir William Gell, Narvutive of a 
in the Morea (London, 1828), p. 974; W. M. Lenke, Trteeta in the Morea (London, 1890), 
mye Fo Pocillon Boblaye, Mecherchen Ghigraphigiee sur ler rwciner de lr Morse (Paria, 
1885), p- 198, note 4; Curting, Paloponnesor (Gotha, 1801), ii, 184 ay. W, G. Clark, 
Potoponnear Lancin, 1858), pp. 17 ag. The height of the waterline his been variously 
estimotat, Dodwell and Curtine put it at several hundreds of foot; W. G, Clark queda 
that ib might be about fifty feet abiors the level of the lake when he enw it, T roughly 
‘estimated the fine by the eye st $00 or 200 feet above the Take, the Jovel of which wae 
+ probably lower than at the timo of W, G. Clark's visit. Mr, Baker-Penoyre's estimate of the 
Insight is 150 feet above the bottom of the valley. 

+ Pauisanins, vii, 14, 1. 

+ Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiguitates Romanac, i, 61, 2. 

2 Scholiast on Plato, Trnava, p. 224. 

« Lecophiron, Cusstncns, 72.499 with tho wcholia of Tootzes ; Scholin on Homer, Itiad xx, 
215 (9.58, od. Inu, Bekker, Harlin, 1825). 

+ W, Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, ii, 901, ‘Samothrace,” Seen 
from the weighbouring islind of Tmbroq, the mighty mnss of Samothrace rises froin the xea like 
the side of a Norwegian mountain, which indeed it closely resembles when the cloud aad iste 
tung low on it in winter, See Alan G. Ogilvie, “Notes on the Geography af Imbros,” The 
Geographical Journal, xivii (916), pA 
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after the Great Flood fishermen still ocoasionally drew up in their nets the stone 
capitals of columns, which told of cities drowned in the depths of the sea, ‘The 
causes whioh the Samothrucians alleged for the inundation were very remarkable. 
The catastrophe happened, according to them, not through a heavy fall of rain, but 
throngh a audden and extraordinary rising of the sea occasioned by the bursting of 
the barriers which till then had divided the Black Sea from the Mediterranean, 
At that time the enormous volume of water dammed up behind these barriers 
broke bounds, and cleaving for itself a passage through the opposing land created 
tho straits which are now known as the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, through 
which tho waters of the Black Sea have ever since flowed into the Mediterranean, 
When the tremendous torrent first rushed through the new opening in the dam, it 
washed over a great part of tho coast of Asia, as well as the flat lands of Samo- 
thrace.! 

Now this Samothracian tradition is to some extont confirmed by modern 
geology. “At no very distant period,” we are told, " the land of Asia Minor was 
continuons with that of Europe, actoss the present site of the Bosphorus, forming a 
borrier soveral hundred feot high, which dammed up the waters of the Black Sea, 
A vast extent of eastern Europe and of western central Asia thus became a huge 
resorvoir, the lowest part of the lip of which was probably situated somewhat: more 
than 200 feet above the sea level, along the present southern watershed of the Obi, 
which flows into the Arotio Ocean, Into this basin the largest rivers of Europe, 
such as the Danube and the Volga, and what were then great rivers of Asia, the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, with all the intermediate affluents, poured their wators, — In 
addition, it received the overflow of Lake Balkash, then much larger, aud, probably, 
that of the inland sea of Mongolia, At that time the level of the Soa of Aral stood 
at lonst 60 feot higher than it docs at present. Instead of the separate Bluck, 
Caspian, and Aral seas, there was one vast Ponto-Anilian Mediterranean, which 
must have beon prolonged into arms and fiords along the lower valleys of the 
Danube and the Volga (in the course of which Caspian shells are now found as far 
8 the Kama), the Ural, and tho other aflluent rivers—while it seems to have sent 
its overflow northward, through the present basin of the Obi.” ‘This enormons 
reservoir, or vast inland sea, pent in and held up by a high natural dam joining 
Asia Minor to the Balkan Peninsula, appears to have existed down to the Pleisto- 
eno Period; und the erosion of the Dardanelles, by which the pent-up waters at 
Inst found their way into the Mediterranean, is believed to have taken place 
towards the end of the Pleistocene Period or later? But man is now known for 
certain to have inhabited Kurope in the Pleistocene Period ; some hold that he 


Diodorus Sicalus, v, 47. Among the proofs of the great antiquity of the Samothracians, 
according to this historian, was their archaic dialect, of which many examples survived in 
their religious ritual down to his time, 

2 T. H, Huxley, “The Aryan Question,” Collected Eaays, vo. vii London, 1906), pp. 300. 

2TH. Huxley, “ Hasisadra's Adventure,” Collected Buys, vol. iv (London, 1911), pp. 375, 
376. 
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inhabited it in the Pliooone or even the Miooene Period! Hence it seoms possible 
that the inhabitants of Eastern Europe should have preserved a traditional memory 
of the vast inland Ponto-Aralian Sea, and of its partial desiccation through the 
piorcing of the dam which divided it from the Mediterranean—in other words, 
through the opening of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, If that were 60, the 
Samothracian tradition might be allowed to contain a large clement of historical 
truth in regard to tho causes assigned for the catastrophe. On the other hand 
geology seems to lend no support to the tradition of the catastrophe itself, For 
the evidence tends to prove that the strait of the Dardanelles was not opened 
snddenly, like tho bursting of a dam, either by the pressure of tho water or the 
shook of an carthquake, but that on the contrary it was created gradually by a 
slow process of erosion which must have lasted for many centuries or even 
thousands of years; for the strait "is bounded by undisturbed Pleistocene strata 
forty fect thiok, through which, to all appearances, the present passage hns been 
quietly out,’® ‘Thus the lowering of the level of the Ponto-Aralian Sea to that of 
tho Mediterranean can hardly have been sudden and catastrophic, accompanied 
by @ vast inundation of the Asiatic and European coasts; more probably it 
wan offected 90 slowly and gradually that the total amount accomplished in a 
generation would be imperveptible to ordinary observers, or even to close observers 
‘unprovided with instruments of precision. Hence, instead of assutning that Samo- 
thmcian tradition preserved a real memory of a widespread inundation consequent 
on the opening of the Dardanelles, it soems safer to suppose that this story of a 
great flood is nothing but the guess of some easly philosopher, who rightly divined 
the origin of the straits without being able to picture to himself the extrome 
slowness of the process by which nature had excavated them. Ax a matter of fact, 
tho eminent physical philosopher Strabo, who succeeded ‘Theophrastus as head of 
the Poripatetic School in 287 mC, actually maintained this view on purely 
theoretical grounds, not alleging it as a tradition which had been handed down 
from antiquity, but arguing in its favour from his observations of the natural features 
of the Black Sea, He pointed to the vast quantities of mud annually washod down 
by great rivers into the Euxine, and he inferred that but for the outlet of the 





4 Sir Charles Lyell, The Stunts Blemente of Geology, ‘Thin Edition (London, 1878), pp. 
128 agg; As de Quattefagen, The Human Speciea (London, 1879), pp. 142-53 Sir ebm 
Lubbock (Lard Avebury), Prehistoric Tinea, Vifth Edition (London and Edinburgh, 1800), pp. 
492 agg. ; W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters (London, 1915), pp, 50-86, None of these writers 
definitely assouts to the view that aman existed in the Pliooens or even Miocene Period, Sir John 
Lnbbock (Lord Avebury) expresses himself doubtfully on the point, Professor Sollas sums up 
his conclusion (p, 85) as follows: * We have seen that the order of succession in time of fosail 
remains of the Mammalia and eapocislly of apes and men suggests that man, in the strictest 
‘wns, Homo syrions, ia wcreatare of Pleistocene time ; as we look backwards into the jinat 
Jowe night of him before the close of that age and encounter in hie place forms speciically and 
even genorically distinct ; that other species ofthe human family might have already come into 
existence in the Pliocone epoch seems posible, but scarcely in the Miocene, and still lea in the 
Oligocene epoch." 

+ H, Husloy, “Hiasisdra's Adventure” Qwleted Eaays, vol. iv (London, 1011), 
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Bosphorus the basin of that sea would in time be silted up. Further, he conjec- 
tured that in former times the same rivers had forced for themselves a passage 
through the Bosphorus, allowing their collected waters to escape first to the 
Propantis and then from it through the Dardanelles to the Mediterranean, 
Similarly he thought that the Mediterranean ad been of old an inland ea, and 
that its junction with the Atlantic was effected by the dammed-up water cutting 
for itsel! an opening through the Straits of Gibraltar.’ Accordingly we may 
conclude that the cause which the Samothrasians alleged for the Great, Flood was 
derived from an ingenious speculation rather than from an ancient tradition, 

‘There are some grounds for thinking that the flood story which the Greeks 
‘asoooiated with the names of Deucalion and Pyrrha may in like manner have been, 
not so much a reminisoonce of a real event, as an inference founded on the 
observation of certain physical facts. We have seen that in one account the 
mountains of Thessaly are said to have been parted by the deluge in Deucalion’s 
time, and that in another aocount the ark, with Deucalion in it, is reported to have 
drifted to Mount Othrys in ‘Thessaly, ‘These references seem to indicate Thessaly 
9 tho original seat of the legondl; and the indication ix greatly strengthened by 
‘the view which the ancients took of the causes that had moulded the natural 
features of the country. ‘Thos Herodotus relates a tradition that in ancient times 
‘Thessaly was « great lake or inland sea, shut in on all sides by the lofty mountains 
of Ossa and Pelion, Olympus, Pindus, and Othrys, through which there was as yet 
no opening to allow the pent-up waters of the rivers to escape, Afterwards, 
according to the Thossalians, the sea-god Poseidon, who causos earthquakes, made 
an outlet for the Jake through the monntains by cleaving the narrow gorge of 
Tempe, through which the River Renews has ever since drained the Thessalian 
plain. ‘The pious historian intimates his belief in the truth of this local tradition. 
“Whoever believes,” says he, “that Poseidon shakes the earth, and that chasms 
caused by earthquakes are his handiwork, would say, on aecing the gorge of the 
Poneus, that Posoidon had mado it. For the separation of the mountains, it soemns 
to mo, is cortainly the effect of an earthquake." ‘The view of the father of history 
‘was substantially acoopted by lator writers of antiquity, though one of them 
would attribute the creation of the gorge and the drainage of the lake to the hero 
Hervnles, among whose beneficent labours for the good of mankind the consteue- 
tion of waterworks on a gigantic seule was commonly reckoned.’ More eautious or 
more philosophical authors contented themselves with referring the origin of the 
defile to a simple earthquake, without expressing any opinion as to the god or hero 
who may have set the tremendous disturbance in motions 





4 Strabo, i 8,4, pp.40-80, ed. Cammubon, Compare Sir Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology, 
(London, 1875), i, 24; E. H. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography" (London, 1883), i, 658 4g. 
2 Herodotus, vi, 120, 
2 Philosteatiy Zag. ti, 14. 
«Diodorus Siculua, i, 18, 6 
® Strabo, ix, 5, 9, p. 480, ed. Casoubom ; Seneca, Natur. Quest, vi, 25, 2, 
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Yet we neod not wonder that popular opinion in this matter should incline to 
the theory of divine or heroic agency, for in truth the natural features of the pass 
of Tempe are well fitted to impress the mind with a religious awo, with a sense of 
vast primordial forees which by the gigantic scale of their operations present an 
overwhelming contrast to the pany labours of man, The traveller who desvends 
ab morning into the deep gorge from the west may see, far above him, the snows of 
Olympus flushed with a golden glow under the beams of the rising sun, but as he 
pursues the path downwards the summits of the mountains disappear from view, 
and he is confronted on either hand only by a stupendous wall of mighty 
precipices shooting up in prodigious grandeur and approaching each other in some 
places so near that they almost seem to meet, barely leaving room for the road and 
river at their foot, and for a strip of blue sky overhead. The cliff, on the side of 
Olympus, which the traveller has constantly before his eyes, since the road runs on 
the south or right bank of the river, are indeed the most magnificent and. striking 
in Greece, and in rainy weather they are rendered still more impressive by the 
waterfalls that pour down their sides to swell the smooth and steady current of 
the stream. ‘The grandeur of the scenery culminates about the middle of the pass, 
where an enormous erag rears its colossal form in air, its soaring summit, crowned 
with the ruins of a Roman castle, Yet the sublimity of the landscape is tempered 
aand softened by the richness and yerdure of the vegetation. In some parts of the 
(efile the clifis recede sufficiently to leave little grassy flats at their foot, whore 
thickets of evergreens—the laurel, the myrtle, the wild olive, the arbutus, the 
Agnus castus—ure festooned with wild vines and ivy, and variegated with the 
crimson bloom of the oleander and the yellow gold of the jasmine and laburnum, 
while the air is perfumed by the lnseious odours of masses of aromatic plants and 
flowers, Even in the narrowest places the river bank is overshadowed by spread- 
ing plane-trees, which stretch their roots and dip their pendent boughs into the 
stream, their dense foliage forming so thick « screen as almost to shut out tho sun, 
‘The scarred and fissured fronts of the hnge cliffs themselves aro tufted with dwarf 
aks and shrubs, wherever these can find « footing, their verdure contrasting vividly 
with the tare white face of the limestone rock; while occasional breaks in the 
mountain wall open up vistas of forests of great oaks and dark firs mautling the 
steep deolivities, ‘The overarching shade and soft luxurfance of the vegetation 
strike the traveller all the more by contrast if he comes to the glen in hot summer 
weather ufter toiling through the dusty, sultry plains of Thessaly, without a tree 
to protect him from the fierce mays of the southern sun, without: a breeze to cool 
his brow, and with little variety of hill and dale to relieve the dull monotony of 
the landscape.’ No wonder that speculation should have early busied itself with 








4 E.Dodwell, Claaioat and Topogrophionl Tour through Gree (London, 1819), i, 109 o9p.¢ 
‘Sit Willlam Gell, The Ftinerary of Greece (London, 1819), pp. 275 499. ; W. M. Leake, Trascle 
in Northera Greece (Conddon, 1836), iii, 390 agg. C. Bursian, Geogrophic wn Gricchentond 
(Ledyaic, 1862-72), i, 98 wg. Christopher Wordsworth, Greece, Pictorial, Descripting und 


Historical, New Eaition revised by H. F. Toxer (London, 1883), pp. 296 1g. For ancient 
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the origin of this grand and beautiful ravine, and that primitive religion and 
science alike should have ascribed it to some great primeval cataclysm, some 
sudden and tremendous outburst of voleanic energy, rather than to its true cause, 
the gradual and age-long erosion of water: 

Hence we may with some confidence conclude that the cleft in the Thessalian 
mountains, which is said to have been rent by Deucalion’s flood, was no other than 
the gorge of Tempe. Indeed, without being very rash, we may perhaps go further 
and conjecture that the story of the flood itself was suggested by the desire to 
explain the origin of the deep and narrow defile. For once men had pictured to 
themselves a great lake dammed in by the circle of the Thessalian mountains, the 
thought would naturally ocour to them, what a vast inundation must have followed 
the bursting of the dam, when the released water, rushing in a torrent through the 
newly opened sluice, swept over the subjacent lowlands carrying havoc and devas- 
tation im its train! If there is any truth in this conjecture, the Thessalian story 
of Deucalion’s flood and the Samothracian story of the flood of Dardanus stood 
exactly on the same footing: both were mere inferences drawn from the facts of 
physical geography: neither of them contained any reminiscences of actual events. 
In short, both were what Sir Edward Tylor has ealled myths of observation rather 
tham historical traditions* ‘Thus they differ from the Semitic story of a great flood, 
which appears to embody, in an exaggerated form, the recollection of a real 
catastrophe which once Inid a large part of the lower valley of the Euphrates 
under water. To sum up, the difference between the Semitic and the Greek 
traditions is the difference between a legend and a myth. 


descriptions of Tempe, see Aelian, Far. Hat, iii, 1; Livy, aliv, 6; Pliny, Nat. Mist, ivy 31; 
Cutallas, Ixiv, 255 499. ; Ovid, MctumorpA., 5, 565 agg. OF these descriptions that of Aelian is 
‘the most copious and most warmly coloured. He dwells with particular delight on the 
Inxuriance of the vegetation. 

1 “That Olympus and Ossa were torn asunder and the waters of the Thessalian basin 
Poured forth, is a very ancient notion and an often-cited ‘confirmation’ of Deucalion’s flood. 
Te bas not yet ceased to be in vogue, apparently because those who entertain it are not aware 
that modern geological investigation has conclusively proved that the gorge of the Peneus is as 
typical an example of a valley of erosion as any to be seen in Auvergne or in Colorado” 
(1, H. Huxley, “Hasisadra'e Adventure,” Collected Essays, vol. iv, pp. 281 og:). 

+ (Sir) Edward B. Tylor, Ramurcher into the Early History of Mankind (London, 1878), 
Pp. 206 099. 
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STUDIES IN PRIMITIVE LOOMS. 


(Wem Phare X11] 
By H. Line Rorm. 


L 


1.—Ixrronveriox axp Deenvrrios or ‘Tams, 
‘A onxar deal has been written about primitive weaving tools, and if Tadd to the 
quantum it is partly because I venture to think T have something now to say, and 
partly because I wish to bring to the notive of travellers and students at home and 
broad the necessity for gathering further, and above all correct, information on the 
subject before it is too late, There is nothing so annoying as the crude descrip- 
tions we are supplied with, when a little care could and should bring us invaluable 
‘knowledge ; and as to the illustrations, the authors soem to hide just that which is 
the mostimportant for us to see, Here in England, in the greatest textile-producing 
country in the world, we still evince little interest in the subject. Quite recently 
the publishers of the History of the Nations illustrated an impossible loom which 
they depict as coming from Babylonia—an absolute and deliberate piece of fiction 
which could not have been foisted on the public if it had known something definite 
about primitive looms. 

‘Weaving is generally considered to be the outcome of basketry and mat- 
making, and in most cases probably it is so. It consists of the interlacing at right 
angles by one series of filaments or threads, known as the uy/t (or séoo/) of another 
series, known as the warp, both being in the same plane. 
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‘The warp threads are stretched side by side from a cloth, or breast-leam, to 
another beam known as the warp-Jeam, often spoken of as the team, and the 
weaving is encompassed as follows (sce Fig. 1): The odd threals (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, etc.) 
aare mised by means of the fingers, leaving the even threads (2, 4, 6, 8, 10, ete.) in 
position, By raising the odd threads only, a space or opening is formed between 
‘the two sets of threads, which is called the shed, Through this shed the weft 
thread is passed, or, as it is termed, a pick, or shot, is made. This weft thread (or 
pick) is straightened and pressed home into position at right angles to the warp by 
means of a mond, or Beater-in, ‘The odd threads are then dropped back into posi- 
tion, and the even Unreads are now raised instead, whereby a new or countershed is 
produced and the pick made as before. It will be understood that, as a consequence 
of the lifting and dropping of the odd and even threads, these two sots of threads 
cross each other, but remain in their respective vertical planes. This crossing 
keeps the pick in position. 

To make the work easier and more expeditious a rod, the hudidle- or healid-rod, 
is placed auross the warp ; to this rod the odd warp threads are lightly attached by 
a series of loops or leashes, so that when the rod is raised all the odd threads are 
raised together instead of singly by the fingers, and through the shed so formed the 
pick is made. When the rod is dropped, the odd threads full back into position 
between the even threads. But as the even threads are now not raised, the odd 
threads must be made to fall below the even threads to make the next or counter 
shed. ‘The odd threads are therefore pulled down once over by the fingers, and in 
the countershed so made a thick rod or ahed-stick is inserted. ‘This shed-atick 
remains in this position until the whole warp is nsed up, or, in other words, the 
piece of cloth is woven, and its action may be described as follows: When the 
heddle is raised, the pick made, and the heddle dropped again, the shed-stick, 
owing to its thickness, forces the odd threads below the even threads, and so the 
countershed is obtained, Later on a flat stick has come into use, which is kept flat 
to the warp when the heddle is raised, but set on edge when the heddle is dropped, 
whereby the shed is enlarged and the pick facilitated, Later still, double heddles 
and counter heddles, with their haraess and treailes, were introduced, but these ean 
be dealt with as they arise, 








HEDDLE ROD MEDLE AOD 
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‘Tho heddle leashes are either single or continuous. If single (that is, if every 
leash is made of a separate piece of filament, spun or non-spun), the leashes. are 
often bunched together, as in the African raphia Iooms, or every leash is tied up 
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‘separately, as in more advancdd looms! If coutinuous (that is, one long filament 
serves for making all the leashes required), then the leashes are éither spiral or alter- 
‘wate, a8 shown in the illustration Fig, 14. “Spiral” means that the filament is wound 
loosely round the heddle-stick, and “alternate” means that the filament laps over 
the sides of the herldle-rod alternately. 

The diffioulty experienced in keeping the warp threads from getting entuniglod 
one with another, especially when these threads are long and the loth to be woven 
is broad, is overcome by crossing them with one or two pairs of rods. ‘The odd threads 
(amore or Jess close to the warp beam) are raised, and one tod passod through the 
shed then the even threads are raised and the other rod passed through. This 
‘arrangement causes friction, and the warp threads are unable to move laterally, and 
hence retain their position and do not tangle. This crossing of the warps is called 
‘8 lease, and hence the rods are called the /ease-rovls, corrupted into laze-rads, Laze- 
rodls are, in so far as my studies go, found at the present day on nearly all primitive 
Toms, althongh in the quite early stages the warps are more or less bunched at the 
ease, and do not require any Taze-rods. 

Another method of keeping the warp threads in position is the wurp-apacer, 
known also as « yaddle, It appears to have been in use in Egypt! Iv is provided 
with pegs or teeth, between which the warp threads are passed in various definite 
quantities, The space fetiven the teeth or pegs is called a dené by weavers, 
although the loom-makers call the tooth or peg the dent; as we are dealing with 
weaving and not with machine-making, it will be as well to adhere to the wsors’ 
slefinition, 

In course of time the Leater-in was supplanted by a comb-like article which 
developed into the reed and later still into the sley, a tool which drives home the 
weft as well as keeps the warp in position, I say “ supplanted” advisedly, as 80 
far I cannot trace any evolution in the matter, and, judging by specimens of reeds 
from the Philippines and Borneo, the reed was originally a form of warp-spacer, 
and ultimately became a beatet-in as well. But in any case the reed appears to 
have made its appearance very late, 

‘There is a thin! method which consists in fixing the warp threads separately 
on the beams by means of a heading or tailing thread, but this is only effective 
on short looms, 

Now as to the meaning of the word foom. Avconling to the New Ovjord 
Dictionary it is of obscure origin, and meant in the first instance “an implement or 
tool of any kind,” now applied to “a machine in which yarn or thread is woven 
into fabric by the crossing of threads called respectively the warp and weft.” 
Some writers only apply the term loom to the frame when it refers to weaving in 
which the shed is no longer obtained by means of the fingers (or # pointed stick or 
‘spool point), but by mechanical means, viz., the heddle, But I think that as long 
asa fabric, ie, anything woven in the accepted signification of the term, is obtained, 


* Seo. Ancient Exyptian and Greek Looms, by H, Ling Roth, Halifax, 1913, p, 20. 
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the frame on which it is obtained had better be called a loom, and in that sense T 
‘use it in these studies. 


2.—Tue Eyowunon oF Tue Seo! axy SHUTTLE, 

There seems’ some confusion as to what is a spool or bobbin, and as to 
what is a shuttle, nor is it at first sight quite easy to draw « hard and fast line, 
I should describe a spool or bobbin as a quill or small cylindrical shaft on which 
the weft is wound for the purpose of weaving, and a shuttle us an instrument for 
the sume purpose, consisting ultimately of a more or less bont-shaped ease containing 
a spool. Tn the accompanying diagram (Fig, 2) I have made an attempt to portray 
the evolution of both from a single short filament. ‘The lines of evolution seem to 
be three: 


(A) One in which the filament is wound round the spool more or less 
lengthwise, sc, parallel to the axis of the spool ; 

(ZA) the other in which the filament is wound more or lest at right angles to 
the axis of the spool ; and 

(©) the third, in which the attachment can be likened to the threading of a 
needle, as in the Ieoland specimen, or where instead of a needle eye 
there is a slot, as in the African benter-in and spool combined. As 
reganis this Afriean tool, the slot points away from the body or blunt 
end of the tool, hence it would appear that it is pushed through the shed, 
and whon it emerges at the other side the filament is put inte the slot 
and the spool withdrawn the way it entered, leaving the filament in its 
place. ‘There are some more advanced forms of the African beater-in 
and spool combined, which have the slot pointing both ways. 


Evolution along the line A: From winding the wett lengthwise and covering 
‘the spool almost to its very ends, which are rounded or ont off straight at first, we 
find the ends become grooved as in the Slave Indian specimen Ad, and gradually 
as the grooves deepen the now double ends appear to lengthen, 481, and take the 
shape of horns as with the Ainu spool 422; then these double ends incline 
towards each other like those of our fishermen’s mesh-pin or needle, and finally 
recurve backwards as in the second Ainu example 403, 

‘At the same time as a branch development the rounded sides of the spool 
beoome flattened and in turn become grooved so that there is a longitudinal groove 
as well as an end one, that is to say, the groove is continuous; this is seen in the 
Santa Cruz specimen Adl, und still more so in the Than specimen 4d2, which is 
practically the same, ouly on a larger scale, as our well-known English ladies’ 
tatting shuttle, so called. 

On the line of evolution # with its transverse winding at right angles to the 
spool, the resultant bulginess attained by this method of winding may have 
nocessitated a cover or case to facilitate the making of the pick. As a first form of 
such a case we have in the Malay specimen Bb a piece of cane cut off at a node 
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which has been slightly rounded, In this the spool is placed, not fixed, and the 
welt unravels from the open end. A development of this consists in making the 
blunt end pointed, or making a point of gum or of some other resinous substance, 
as in another Malay specimen not shown. Later on this point is replaced by a 
wooden stopper with an internal socket, into which the spool is rammed, and so 
gets fixed as ina third Malay specimen Bé1. Then to ease the unravelling in the 
tube the spool is shortened, for the case is now held by the hand instead of the 
spool being held, and further to assist supervision the upper longitudinal half of 
the cane case appears to have heen cut away, the end plugged and perforated, to 
guide the outgoing weft, and we get the first shuttle as known to us in the boat 
form with the weft still running out endwise as in the Madras specimen Be. 
There is, however, an objection to the end outlet, inasmuch as a shuttle so 
provided has to be turned round at the end of every pick, hence the outlet for the 
weft was made at the side instead, while the spool was made to fit the full length 
of the ease opening in the shuttle Jd, and this is the general form the shuttle 
practically retains at the present day. 

The longitudinal method of winding the thread on ‘the bobbin, ie, method A, 
is evidently due to the fact that owing to its slender shape the spool passes easily 
through the shed, On the other hand, the thickness resulting with method # 
makes the pick more difficult, « difficulty which was overcome by the use of @ case, 
the adoption of which was facilitated by the shortening of the spool. 

In order to test this T hada wooden spool made 22 inches (or 56 em.) long anil 
3h inch (or 44mm.) in diameter, and had it carefully wound round with 200 yards of 
thread according to method A; this covered the spool to a length of 21 inches (or 
53 cm), and increased its diameter to 3 inch (or 19mm). ‘Then another spool of 
wood was obtained 8} inches (or 21 em.) long, and also 4%, inch (or 14 mm.) in 
diameter; 200 yards of the same thread was wound round this according to 
‘method B, covering the spool to a length of 3} inches (or 8-9 cm.), and increasing its 
diameter to 19 inches (or 35 mm,), It is therefore evident that hy the method A 
the same quantity of thread can be carried through a small shed with greater ease 
than can be carried through by method B. In connection with this I find also, 
generally speaking, the mothod A, the longitudinal method, is in use only with the 
more primitive forms of loom, ie, those in which the countershed is still made 
‘by a shed stick, and where consequently the shed is not so clear, nor opened 99 
widely, as in looms provided with counter heddles and treadles. In other words, 
the improvement in the loom permitted improvement in the spool, which led to the 
evolution of the shuttle. 

According to the explanation given in the New Oxford Dictionary, the origin 
of the word bobbin is unknown, but we are informed that Cotgreve, writing in 
1611, calls it “a quil for » spinning wheele.” The word spool is merely another 
term for bobbin, is of Tentonie origin, and is also applied “to the mesh-pin used in 
net-weaving” As regards the word shuttle, the same dictionary tells us that 
primarily it meant a “dart, missile, arrow,” an explanation which appears to me to 
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designate correctly the quality which distinguishes it from the spool, for I have 
found it easier to shoot through a shed with « shuttle than with a spool. Tt was 
‘no doubt this shooting capacity which lod Kaye to invent the flying shuttle in 
1738, 

To come hack to the Dictionary, we find it says: “The normal form of the 
shuttle resembles that of a boat, whenoo its name in varions languages (Lz wavieula, 
F, navette, G. Webeschiff)” As regards the French and German interpretations the 
Dictionary is most probably correet, hut not 80 as regards the Latin intorpretation. 
Asking Professor T. F, Tout, Manchester University, for assistance in the 
explanation of the oxtended meaning of the word navicula, he kindly replied, 
saying, “Radius and pecten are the ordinary classical words for shuttle,” und 
quoted the well-known lines in Virgil: stryice tenes percurrens peetine talus (ws 
she runs over her delicate web with the nimble spool), Xn, VIL, 14, He 
continued, “The ordinary dictionaries, ¢y., Lewis and Short, do not give naviaula 
in the sense of shuttle at all. Ducange, sv. navicula, quotes Ugotio (a twelfth- 
century writer, I think), Radius instrumentum tecendi, sciticet peeten vet navicula 
(Bobbin, an instrument for weaving, that is « quill or shuttle), » good passage 
for your purpose, ‘The French wave(te is also used in the thirteenth contury in ite 
mortem sense of shuttle. ‘This is ns far hack as my reference books give the 
word. If one had time, no doubt earlier instances could be found, but navicula 
is certainly post-classical for shuttle, though probably earlier than the twelfth 
century. ‘This helps your point that early shuttles were not like little boats." 

Blimner, in his great work,! after describing eepeis (spool), as used by the 
Greoks, continues; “But, apart from this, Homeric times seem to have known the 
real shuttle, in which the weft is wound round a spool inside and unravels through 
‘an opening in the shuttle when it is thrown. In the above-montioned. passage in 
Homer—viz, Mind, XXU1, 760—it is stated of tho female weaver: snriov 
Oxovea napie werov (drawing the spool across the web); here wnviov takes. the 
place of eepeis. This xnviov we also moet with elsewhere, yet it cannot be con- 
sidered identical with eepeis, but is explained by acknowledgiug: that. the spool 
within the shuttle is referred to.” But why? Lask. ‘The passage is clear enough 
without such an inference, Blimner then quotes various forms of srnvfov and its 
application, but there is not in any one of his quotations any description which ean 
in the remotest way be applied to w shuttle, He also quotes in support of his oon- 
tention the well-known post-classial fourth century A. levicographer Hesyehius, 
Who most probably had soen shuttle ut the time of his writing; but while this 
authority does distinguish between the spool and the shuttle, this does not prove 
the existence of the shuttle some 1100 or 1200 years before his time. Marquardt! 
says srmodov is the weft (the Bintragfaden), and this fits the passage well enough, 
“drawing the wet across the web)"; spool and weft are equally correct, Tt seenia us 





3 Techn. w. Term. der Gover. Kuenste bei Grischern w, Ronern, it vol, 3nd ed, Leip, 
‘WIR, pp. 182-3. 
* Dias Privatleben der Roomer, Laigizig, 1879, p. 008, note 7. 
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though Blimner, having given his opinion that in Homer's time the shuttle was 
known, is attempting to give a new reading to the word srqyiov in order to sustain 
his contention. He is, however, misled hy an illustration (the bottom central one 
of Fig. 160 on p. 157 of the British Mussm Guide to the Eshibition illustrating 
Grek and Roman Life, which he takes to be a shuttle (Webexhifehen), but which 
is in reality the grooved spool of type Ad1 of my diagram, and most decidedly 
not a shuttle, 

‘The noise made by the shuttle and referred to in the classics is also brought 
in as a proof of the existence of the tool at the period named, A purposely 
obscure passage in Aristophanes’ Frogs, 1316, quoted by Marquardt, p. 509, note, 
reads:— 

jarérova eynouare 

kepribos doiboi wedéras, 
“the welt stretched on the web beam—the care of the tuneful shuttle.” What 
is'a tuneful shuttle? And in the quoted passage from the Hneid we are treated 
to the “singing” of the shuttle. In this case we have an alternative for arguto 
Ginging), by translating it “deft” or “nimble,” and it would appear that if 
 nimbleness” be accepted, it must be on account of poetical licence—and we are 
dealing with pocts—in which the deftness of the weaver is transferred to her 
implement. On the other hand, there appears no other meaning for do«Sés than 
tuneful,” and with regan to the low state of musical culture among the Grecks, 
what may have been tuneful to them is most probably not tuneful to us. The fact 
is,a noise was made during weaving and reconied, the recorder not being very 
precise as to whether the noise emansted from the tool which set the work in 
motion or from the loom. Ihave ascertained by experiment on various more or 
leas primitive looms in Bankfield Museum, that some shuttles make no noise, while 
others do, and that, generally speaking, whether spools or shuttles are used, the 
noise the observer notes comes from the loom itself and not from the shuttle, 

Tn their earlier periods the Grecks had vertical looms with warp weights, 
which possibly in later times were replaced by a lower or breast beam. As 
explained above, the shuttle evolved with the improvements of the loom. It 
evolveil as other things evolve, as the opportunity or necessity for it arose. ‘There 
was little opportunity, if any, and practically no wecessity, for the shuttle on the 
warp-weighted loom of s0 primitive a construction as that possessed by the earlier 
Greeks. Henee, taking all the points into consideration, it appears to be an 
anachronism to infer that the shuttle existed in Homeric, or perhaps even in later 
Greek, times. What was used was still « spool 


+ Since the above was written I find that Otto Schrader (Lingu-hist. Forschugen cur 
Handeegeschickte «. Warenkwndde, Jens, W886, p. 182), 23 quoted by Franz Stuhlmann (Bin 
Kulturgeechichtlicher Awaftug in iden Ares. . . Hambarg, 1913, p. 195), states: “ Our shuttle 
‘was unknown to the Ancients” 1 have not been able to see copy of Schrader’s work. 
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—Tue Auxe Loox. 
The Ainu loom is a primitive atfir, with characteristics well worth studying. 
Tt has not been described before to any extent except in a very crude and unsatis- 


factory way by Hugo Ephraim} and hence I have chosen it as a fit subject for 
discussion. 





ri, 2 ana woos wearin. Peery ric ee 
(After Romyn Hiteheock ‘As reproduced by Ephraim, after Nemyn Hiteh- 
g : souk. Sete the ditorted hndile and spook sa 
‘the gratuitous and incorrect addition of the feet.) 
Both reduce by one-fourth linea, 


We are told by the Rey, John Batchelor that “ the chief article of dress worn 
by the Ainu is a long garment which they call aftush. This word really means 
elm fibre or elm thread, and, as the words indicate, the dresses are made from the 
inner bark of elm-trees. Such garments are very brittle when dry, but when wet 
they are exceedingly strong? According to MucRitchie, in the legend descriptive of 
the illustration of Aina peeling the bark off the tres, it is “ Microptelea pareifolia, in 
Aino otiyo;” but Hitchcock says the people use the bark of the elm (UZmus montana), 
called by them ohiyo, and sometimes U. exmpestris? Batchelor continues: , 
“Elm bark is peeled off the trees in early spring or autumn, just, when the sap 
commences to flow upwards or when it has finished doing so! When sufficient 
bark has been taken, it is carried home and put into warm, stagnant water to soak. 
It remains here for about ten days till it has become soft; then, when it has 
become sufficiently soaked, it is taken out of the water, the layers of bark 
sepantted, dried in the sun, and the fibres divided into threads and wound up into 


{Ueber die Entwickelung der Webecechnik . . > (Wit, d. stdin. Mus, f. Voelberks 
+4 Leipzig, 1905). 

* The Ainn and their Follfore, Lond, 1901, fad ed, p. 144. 

2 “The Ainos of Yezo," Rep. U.S, Nat. Mus. for 1890, p. 463. 

‘Tho men bring in the bark, in strips 9 feet long, having removed the outer coating” 
(Bird). 


_* 
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balls for future use, Sewing-thread is sometimes made in the same way, only it is 
chewed till it becomes round and solid. Sometimes, however, thread is made by 
chewing the greon fibre as soon as taken from the trees. When all the threads 
have been prepared, the women sit down and proceed with their weaving.” 

Going a little more into detail, Mise Bird says: “This inner bark is easily 
separated into several thin layers, which are split into very narrow strips by the 
older women, very neatly knotted, and wound into balls weighing about a pound 


srureme 5. 0 Loon 
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each. . . . The loom consists of @ stout hook fixed in the floor, to which the 
threads of the far end of the web are secured, a cord fastening the near end to the 
waist of the worker? who supplies, by dexterons rigidity, the necessary tension; a 
frame like « comb resting on the ankles, through which the threads pass ; a hollow 
roll for keeping the upperand under threads separate, and spatula-shaped beater-in? 
of engraved wood, and a roller on which the cloth is rolled as it is made, ‘The 
length of the web is 15 feet, and the width of the cloth 15 inches. Ttis woven with 
great regularity, and the knots in the thread are carefully kept on the underside, 
It is. very slow and fatiguing process, and a woman cannot do much more than a 
foot (30.cm.)aday. ‘The weaver sits on the floor with the whole arrangement 
attached to her waist, and the loom, ifsuch it can be called, on herankles, Tt takes 
long practice before she can supply the necessary tension by spinal rigidity. As the 
work proceeils, she drags herself almost imperceptibly nearer the hook, In this 
house and other large ones two or three women bring in their websin the morning, 
fix their hooks, and weave all day, while others, who have not equal advantages, 
put their hooks in the ground and weave in the sunshine. The web and loom ean 
be bundled up in two minutes, and earried away quite as easily as a knitted sofa 


2 This is tho semi-girdle or backband. A.S. Bickinove (Thana. Ethnol, Soc, vii, N.S, 1809, 
1p: 18) speaks of it as board. If so itis somewhat similar to the old-fashioned Japanese back 
piece, 

2 Bird uses the word “shuttle” here, bat itis evidently a clerical error. 
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blanket Batchelor tells us the garments produced “are very rough indeed, 
reminding one of sackeloth, and are of a dirty brown colour. It is therefore no 
wonder that those Ainu who can afford it prefer to wear the softer Japanese 
clothing.” 

Simple as it looks, the Ainu loom is charnoteristio in all its parts except one, 
fand this one, the semi-girdle or back-strap, appears to connect it with the looms of, 
generally speaking, the Pacific Region. ‘The users of the back-strap are, or were, 
the Bhutiyas of N.W. India (specimen in Bankficld Museum), the Tibotans? the 
Chinese,* Burmese and Assamese,* the Iban or Sea-Dyaks (Bankficld Museum), the 
Japanese, Philippine Islandersé the Koreans? the Santa Cruz Islanders (Bankfield 
Museum), the Caroline Islanders, the Aztecs and Modern Mexican tribes (British 
Museum), and so on—a fairly wide circle of users. On the British Museum Ainu 
oom the back strap is of Lark, on the specimens in the Horniman Museum and the 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, of wood. 

‘The Ainu, as observe, wie uon-spun bast filament in single strips both for 
‘warp and for weft A similar non-spun filament, but in much broader strips, and 
on d much cruder loom, is used by the Kwakintl Indians for mat-making? ‘The 
Santa Cruz Islanders se a non-spun filament for their warp, and a twisted filament 
or thread for the weft ; what the latter is made of Thave not been able to ascertain, 
but the warp is said to be obtained from the stem of a black haniua!!” According 
to Lieut. Emmons,in the manufacture of the Chilkat blanket the inner bark of the 
yellow cedar (Chamaccyparis noothitensis) anil of the red cedar (Thuye plicatu) is 
laid up ina two-stranded cord, so it is bast thread and not non-spun hast filament! 
Otherwise the grest field for non-spun filament used for weaving andl drawn from 
the Raphia palm is the vast region of that palm’s habitat in Africa. But beyond 
‘using 4 non-spun filament, there is nothing in common between the looms of Africa 
and the looms of the Ainu. Tn a Shan head-dresa in Bankfield Musou sone wett 
is of non-spun filament-like palm leaf splittings, and native cotton warp. 

There does not appear to be-any warp beam in the Ainu loom, a weap pay 
(Big. 27) being used instead, and is driven into the ground, as is evident. from the 
specimens in the British Museum, Royal Scottish Muscum, Edinburgh, and 
‘Homiman Musoum, Hitcheock does not mention any warp attachment, and. Bird 
mentions the use of a hook. 








! Cnberten Trucks in Japan, 4th ed, Lond., 1881, ii, 92, 

3 W. HS. Landor, Tibet and Nepal. 

 Fleot, Traité, 1862, PL 324. 

§ Joyce and Thomad, Women of Ale Nations, 

4 ¥, Bavier, Japan's Seidensucht, PL. IV, Fig. 3. 

§ Worvester, Philippine Journ. Sei, I 

7 Cavendiah, Corva and the Sacred White Mountain, 

* Kingsborough's Mendow Codex. 

* ML. Kissel, Aboriginal Amerionn Weaving, 

™ Flocence Cootube, lands of Enchantment, London, 1911, p. 170. 
"©The Chitkat Blanket? Mem. Amer. Mus, Not. Hit, ii, pi, Decy 1907. 
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At the breast or cloth bam there isa heading rod (Fig. 11), as shown in the 
illustration ; in the Royal Soottish Musoum specimen the heading rod is made up 
of several pieces of straw, and in the British Museum specimen it is a piece of 
cane, 

‘The warp length in the Britis: Museum specimen is 14 feet (or 4-25 m.) from 
beam to beam, with « width of fabric of 10} inches (or 26'5 em.) and about 16 picks 
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to the inch (or 7 to the m.). In the Royal Scottish Museum specimen, the warp is 
many feet long with a fabrie width of 124 to 124 inches (or 31 to31°7.em.), Tn the 
Horniman Museum narrow loom the length of the warp is 8 feet 10 inches (or 2-7m.) 
with a fabric width of 1f to 2 inches (or 5 em.). 
‘The warp and weft are both continuous, Lird mentions that the knots on the 
warp and weft are kept woll out of sight; this is, however, not always the ease, 
‘The only pattern T have seen in these cloths is onc formed by the introduction 
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of blue, green and white Japanese cotton warp threads in the centre of the work. 
Bickmore also mentions this! 

The Ainu horned dobbin (Fig. 26)is called ahwnka-mit ; as shown in the diagram 
of the development of the spools it will be seen that these people follow method A in 
its various stages. 

‘The aildte, for which I eannot find the native name, is of the single lifter type 
(Bigs. 19 and 20), and like all other parts of the loom, varies considerably. In the 
British Musoum specimen it consists of a piece of stick bent double; in the 
‘Horniman Museum specimen it is a piece of straw hent double; in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford, it is a plain cylindrical rod, In the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh, one specimen (Fig. 21) is a rectangular frame made up of two shaped 
pieces, the leashes hanging from the lower rod, while the lower side of the upper 
rod is cut away for a hand grip, ‘This form is somewhat similar to that illustrated 
with a woman at work, by Hitcheook (Fig. 3), but which has been distorted out of 
all semblance by Ephraim (Fig. 4). In the Matsmae panorama (Fig. 7), reproduced 
by David MacRitchie, the heddle looks to be a plain rod with its leashes as in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, while in the Yezo-Manga pictures (ibid. Plate XVII) 
the rod has a bow handle (Fig. 6), 

‘The hediile leashes are of coloured Japanese thread. 

The shed-stick, kamahap, is peculiar throughout, and in some forms quite 

different, from that used by any other peoples in so far as my enquiries go. One 
fori (Fig. 13) consists of three cylindrical rods, which fit at their ends into circular 
plates as in the Horniman Musoum specimen ; others, in the British Museum 
(Fig. 17) and Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, have the end plate made like an inverted 
1+ while Hitchoook’s illustration (Fig. 3) shows the end plate as an inverted A. 
‘The Yeao-Manga (MucRitchie, Plate XVID) drawing (Fig. 6) shows three rod ends 
without any plate, which isevidently an oversight. Sometimes there are four rods 
as shown by Batchelor (Fig. 15), which fit into a fancy end plate, or they are fitted 
into a square plato as indicated in the Matamae panorama (MacRitchie, Plate IX) 
(Fig. 7). In the Royal Scottish Museum, and in the Glasgow City Art Gallery and 
Museum, there are specimens of the shed-stick, made out of lengths of the stem of 
the rice paper plant, Fatsie papyrifera (Fig. 14), a8 kindly identified for me at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew—evidently similar to the one mentioned by Bird, ‘To 
preserve the ends from splitting, they are bound with bast filament. Still a 
different form is exhibited in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh (Fig. 16). Tt 
looks like « miniature bench,andis much seored by the friction of the warp threads 
inmaking thesheds. It is shown end on in one of Batchelor’s illustrations (Fig. 18), 
reproduced herevith. There is also a shed-stick and warp-spacer combined, and 
this I will refer to presently. 

‘The Ainu evidently make mistakes like other people. In the British Musou 








1 Trans, Amer. Journ. Science, 1856. 
* The Ainoe, Suppl. to vol. iv, Archiv Intern, d Ethnographic, 1802, PL. IX. 
x2 
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specimen (Fig. 28), at « distance of about 14 in. (or 4 cm) from the breast beam, the 
weaver had got much of the weft not at right angles to the warp, owing to the 
faulty position of the breast beam. In order to remedy this, she has mado a 
triangular pleat of the faulty portion, stitched it back on to the fabrie, and so, 
getting the last few picks correctly at right angles to the warp, proceeded with her 
work, 

‘We now come to another peculiar feature of the Ainu loom, viz, the warp 
spiicer or ost, The os appears to exist in one of two forms, in all specimens and 
illustrations of Ainu looms, and in one form (Fig. 8) it resembles the well-known reed, 
which is a beater-in and warp-spncer combined. But the Ainu use this tool 
‘88 a warp-spwoer only, and therefore invariably place it between the warp- 
peg (beam) and heddle, instead of between the heddl and the fabric. When 
in use, two filaments (sisters) are passed through each dent, ‘This reed-tike 
sa, from its make and from its position, indicates want of appreciation of its 
double function, ‘The other form of osa (Fig. 10) used, in the Horniman Museum speci- 
men of an Ainu loom for making a narrow fabric, is simpler in every way. Tt consista 
of a single flat piece of wood cut to shape, and is provided with one row of upper 
holes and one row of lower holes through which bundles of warp filaments are passed 
and by means of which the osa acts as a primitive warp-spacer. This perforated 
board-osa is inoomparably simpler than the reed-like osa, and therofore most 
probably preceded the latter. Inadopting the reed-like osa, which they probably did 
from outside, the Ainu seemed to have grasped the idea that it was better than their 
pattern, but evidently either did not grasp its use as @ beater-in, or else found that 
there was not much benefit to be gained by adopting it with the filament they nsed. 

It is to be obsorved that the Ainu do mot make use of Zaze-rods, aud are 
‘apparently among the few primitive weavers who dispense with this tool, the place of 
which seems to be taken by the osa. As already mentioned, the Ainu use a shad- 
stick and warp-spacer combined, and this is the board-like osa (Fig. 12) in the 
Horniman Museum specimen, It is a combination Thave not observed in any other 
Primitive loom, 

The beater-in, or sword, attush bera (Fig. 22) has the shape of a very broad- 
bladed Knife; in fact, its breadth is its distinguishing feature. I know of no other 
such broad beater-in on the Asiatic side of the Pacific, Otis Mason calls attention 
to this beater-in, whose broad batten with a handle is similar to some of those found 
in the Pusblo regiou.' He gives some illustrations, two of which (Fig. 23), mast 
like the Ainu beaters-in, I reproduc, He does not say whether both edges are 
equally adapted for the work, us is the ease with the Ainu tool. Altogether the 
Puoblo tools appear to be thick along one edge, and hence similar to one from ancient 
Peru in Bankfield Musoum, and oonsequontly not sosimilar to the Ainw tool as might 
bethought at first sight. On the other hand, the existence of the haft may be a 
connecting link, Batchelor illustrates a tool (Fig: 24), and says itis called poka-o- 





1 4A Primitive Frame for Weaving Narrow Fabrics,” Rep. U.S. Nat. Mois, 1899, p, 610. 
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nit, and is used for the purpose of changing the warp threads. Does he mean that 
it is a primitive heddle #* 

‘The forms of the constituents of the Ainw loom are thus seen to be in part 
apparently local and in part similar to those in use elsewhere. The following 
summary shows this more clearly, but in studying them it; must be borne in mind 
that this investigation makes no claim to be exhaustive and that negative evidence 
taken by itself is always liable to be upset. 

Adie Constituents. Presence on Absence elsewhere. 
Warp filament nou-spun ... Present in North America, Oceania, Central 
Africa, 


Wet filament non-spun Presentin N, America, Cent. Africa, Indo-China, 





Back-strap ... Present in Enstern Asia and Archipelago, 
Oceania, America, 

Spool or bobbin... ... Present in vurious stages of form A in Asia, 
America, Europe, and Africa. 

‘Warp-spacer (Fig. 8)... Present’ es reod in Asia, Europe, and parts of 
Africa. 

Sword or beater-in... .., Doubtful similarity in North and South 
America, 

Heddle-rod ... .. + Same distribution as back-strap, also in Africa 


in places where cotton weaying has been 
introduced without the reed. 
Heilile-rod frame (Fi Absent elsewhere. 
Shed-stick Present in some forms elsewhere. 
Shed-stick and warp-spacer Absent elsewhere, except perhaps in America. 
(Bigs, 10 and 12). 
‘Warp-peg without warp-beam Present in Africa, 
Taze-rods absent .., _«..._ Absent (!) in America oceasionally, 









‘The question arises, Did the Ainu invent any of the above loom constituents 
apparently peculiarly their own? ‘To enable us to form any opinion, we must get 
some notion of their capacity for development or invention, which at a time when 
they have been driven into cold northerly regions and more ot less completely out 
off from any outside stimulus except that of their conquerors, is somewhat difficult, 
to do, Judging from the statements mide by eye-witnesses and students, the 
‘Ainn do not show any capacity for improvement. Von Brandt, German Consul- 
General for Japan, writing forty years ago on the contact between the Aina and 
Fapanese, says:—'The Ainos, in spite of this contact, continuing for thousands 
of years, have adopted nothing from the Japanese ; they are what they were—a 
race standing at the lowest stage of culture, and probably also not capable of 


\ Jn the first edition of his book the names of two of the constituents have in error 
‘been transposed. 
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sivilization. . . "A very sweeping assertion ; nor have we any means of proving 
that the contact has continued for thousands of years, and it is obvious to any 
student that tho Tasmanians, Australians, Fuegians, and Punans stood or stand on 
a lower stage than the Ainu, 

A more recent investigator, Romyn Hitchoock, already quoted, is almost 
equally severe, saying:—""The Aino in close touch with Japanese civilization 
romains, intellectually and otherwise, as much a savage in culture to-day as he evet 
‘could have been. . , . They now use Japanese knives instead of stone implementa 
nd metal arrows in place of flints, But it is scarcely a century since they 
emerged, and otherwise they have not passed beyond it... The Aino has not so 
much as learned to make a reputable bow and arrow, although in tho past he has 
hud to moot the Japanese, who are famous archers, in many battles ” (p. 483). As 
to the bow and arrow, we meet with a lat contradiction from the pen of B. Douglas 
Howard, aovording to whom the Ainu are good shots and make a good bow, which 
4b about forty to sixty feet range could be almost as effective asa rifle? ‘This was 
in Sakhalion, where the Ainu aro free from Japanese oppression, Tt is going a 
Jong way bayond our experience of the evolution of culture to expect that a Stone 
Age people coming into hostile contact with the much higher metal-using civiliza- 
tion of a more feound race should adopt some of the latter's culture, especially 
‘when, as in the case before us, the Japanese have until recent yours been quite 
oblivious to the interesting character of tho Ainu, and have treated thom accord. 
ingly—in other words, oppressed them rigorously. ‘The Ainu are flosh-eaters, but 
the Japanese do not allow thet to kill the native deer, and have taken their fish 
stations away from them, forcing them to become vegetarians’ Such treatment 
‘must tend to degeneration, yet, in spite of it, the Ainu have adopted some tools 
‘and methods from their oppressors, 

Batchelor informs us the Ainw now uso Japanese matches instead of obtaining 
fire hy friction with elm roots, and later with flint, and flint and steel, also that 
they use Japaneso razors instead of sharp flinte and shells for shaving purposes 
(op. cit. pp. 47, 139, 149), while Hiteheock has shown that they have discarded 
flint arrow heads for Japanese steel ones. ‘The Ain havo also introducod Japanese 
‘warp threads into their looms, ‘These adoptions apparently needed little mental 
effort, but, jndged by their stage of culture, greater than we can perhaps conceive, 
It is progress in a slow way, They have gone a big step further, for, as 
A.S Bickimore recorded some fifty years ago, they had begun to work iron, a very 
remarkable action for a Stone Age people ‘The advance so made is still due to 
contact, but it argues ability for improvement in that they understand there are 





dour. Anthrop. Int ii, 1874, p. 132. 
4 Life with Trane Siberian Savages, London, 1893, p. 80, 

2 Te will be understood, of course, that T am speaking of the past 

* Batchelor, 1901 ed. pp. 17-18, 

# “Some Notes on the Ainu,” Truna, thn, Soc. vi, N.S, 1860, p. 17. 
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ways superior to their own, and are prepared to make an effort to attain the new 
object. 

Purther light may possibly be gathered from an examination of their cranial 
capacity, From the measurements of seven Ainu skulls in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, kindly supplied to me by Professor A. Keith, 
ERS, it appears that the average content is 1509 cc,, with a variation from 1400 
to 1630 c.,, results which Professor Keith informs me are somewhat on a par with 
those of the average European, Most students who have gone into the question of 
the relation of the sizo of the brain to its intelligence would probably agree that in 
bulk the size of the brain is'an index to at least potential mental ability, From 
this we may conclude that the Ainu may be quite capable of improvement, 

‘Tho persistence in tho use of the non-spun bast filament and the presence of 
varied forms of shed-stick and the absence of laze-rods point to isolation, and the 
varied forms of the shed-stick also point to progress, 

Tf to the above points tending to show that there is a potentiality for progress 
and to the actual record of progress we add the otherwise doubtful negative 
evidence that certain constituents of the Ainu loom are not found elsewhere, we 
may, I think, acknowledge that. these constituents aro indigenous to the Ainu, and 
not due to contact. 


4,—Sown Asuenicas Looms, 


1, In the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, there is « specimen of a loom 
obtained from the North American Slave Indians with a porcupine quill fillet in 
the process of making. In a previous paper! I described some of the methods 
employed by the North American Indians in the production of their quill-work 
decoration, but the method of manufacture of this fillot is quite different, Tt doos 
not appear to have been described s0 far, and seems to me to be worth calling 
attention to (Figs, 20 and 80). 

‘Tho frame ia merely piece of a branch about 1 inch (or 25 em.) in diameter, 
bent artificialy into the shape of a bow, the chord being 23} inches (or 60 cm.) long 
from tip to tip, with a depth of about 22 inches (or T om), ‘There is a piece of 
folded, tanned (?) leathor fixed at about 3 inches (or 7-5 cm.) distance from one end. 
of tho bow, being held in position on the one side by a tie of soft leather (buck- 
skin), and on the other side by a set of twenty-eight peendo-warp threads. ‘The 
eather as folded measures 1} x 1} inches (or 48 x +2 cm.). As will be seon directly, 
these apparently warp threads are only warp-thread supporters. AI the threads 
consist of two lengths of nou-coloured sinew twined together. One end of every 
thread is made fast at the warp end of the bow, passes through the psewdo-warp- 
spacer into tho inside of the folded leather by means of a slit at the folding, passes 


1 Moccasins and ‘Their Quill Work," Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst, xxxviii, 1908, pp. 47-57. 
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through the loop of the buokskin tie, and returns through the adjoining slit to the 
bow end it started from. 

‘The peendo-warps are kept in workable position by a psoudo-warp-spacer, which 
consists of piece of birch bark 2 inches wide by 1} inches wide (5'lx 32cm), 
perforated with twenty-eight holes in the same horizontal line, the pseudo-warps 
passing through these holes. When all the pseudo-warpsare in position the folded 
piece of leather is sewn up with a few sinew stitches, 

The first transverse, which is only apparently the weft, consists of two pieces 
of red-stained sinew which are twined alternately under and over the pseudo- 
warps. ‘Then the sinew from the spool, which is continuous and not stained in any 





SLAVE INDIAN 
Quite BELT Loom 
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way, is wonnd round the whole lot, forming a set of real warp threads at right 
angles to the pseudo-warps, both above and below them, 

‘Variously coloured poreupine quills, which form the weft, are then inserted 
rom below between the psoudo-warps, and bent into position over and under the 
warp, and s0 the fabrie is made. By well pressing back the warp after the quill 
{nsertion, the upper and lower warp are brought into the same vertical plane and 
remain unseen. It is a very ingenious piece of work, 

2, Inthe Combridge Museum of Archawlogy and Ethnology there isa Kachiquel 
Indian loom brought over in 1885 by A. P. Mandley. The interesting part about 
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it is that, after a start has been made at weaving at one ‘of the beams for a length 
of 5 inches (or 13 om), a second start has been made it the other beam, which 
extends to a length of 20} inches (or 52 om.); then there are the bare warps 
between the two webs for a distarice of 54) inches (or 1°37 m.). From the second 
start the weaving would be continued until the two ‘webs meet, where, owing to the 
difficulty of making « shed in the ever-narrowing space between the webs, the full 
quantity of picks could not be made, anil henoo there remains @ coarseness or open- 
ness which is easily noticed. A pieoe of cloth so woven by the Hopi has been 
given to Bankfield Museum by Miss B. Freire-Marreco, 

‘This method of a double start, which may be # substitute, for laze-rods, appears: 
to be an American characteristic, and is not modern, for it shows ‘itself in the upper 
portion of the illustration (Fig. 39) of a 
loom in the Mendoza Codex as reproduced 
by Kingsborough. ‘The dimensions of this 
Kachiquel loom are as follows : Iength from 
beam to bean inclusive, 783 inches (or 
2 m.); the beams are of hard wood, 24 om. 
{or about 1 inch) in diameter ; there are B4 
warp threads tothe ich (or 38 to the &.); Naya (auetent memenny ene 
the warp is woven double (i, “sisters,” tWo WEAVING UMEMBEEA CODE X a iti 
thirends aslong, lat not of "doubled "i yarn) 3. SPMER MELT aerate At 
there are 30 picks to the inch (or 11°8 to 
the cm.); the weft is single exoopt for about 14 picks at the heading and tailing. 
‘The templo (Fig. 36), or instrument for keeping tho width of the web correct and 
the selvedges parallel, is made of portion of a reed with a pieos of needle stuck 
in at each end for fixing to the cloth. ‘The tomple is placwd underneath the 
finished cloth, ‘The spool is the primitive longitudinal type A of my diagram, ‘The 
‘beater-in has a hard convex surface, tapers at both ends with irregular edges, 
‘The shed-stick is of cane, with Balfourian ornamentation at the node, gummed up 
at the end, and apparently filled with seed (/), which rattles when shaken. ‘The 
“Oxford check” pattern on the cloth is obtained hy means of rod warp threads at 
intervals of 3° cm., crossed by red picks at intervals of 4 om,, for which a special 
red-yarn spool is provided. 

8. A loom from Uitoto, in the Peruvian part of the head of the Amazon district, 
and now in the British Museum, has two peculiarities worth mentioning. The 
heddle leashes, which are of the spiral form, instead of hanging direct from the 
heddle rod, hang from an attached cord (Fig. 34), and the temple (Fig. 37) consists 
‘of a piece of hollow cane with o loose very thin pices of eane running through it, 
the protruding ends of which aro stuck into the finished portion of the web, practi- 
cally similar to that of the above-mentioned Kachiquel loom. The dimensions are: 








1 “Doubled” is a term used to denote two or more threads twisted into one, and known as 
tworply,threeply, apy, ete 
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Tongth, beam to beam inclusive, about 14 fect (or 425 m.); width of web, 
17A inches (or 445 om.); 64 warps to the inch (or 25°6 to the cm); the warps are 
sisters, same as the Kachiquel warp; 25 picks to the inch (or 10 to the em.); the 
welts are single. Both warp and weft are continuous, The spool is of the primi- 
tive longitudinal type (4a). The shed-stick is « palm midrib or stem. 
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4. A very interesting loom (Plate XII) is that brought from Mazatee, Arizona, 

by J. Cooper Clark, and now in the British Museum ; for besides the plain up-and- 
down web, a large portion is devoted to twist or gauze! weaving, while a cousider- 

able piece of the plain web is afterwards covered by a woven-in design of dark blue 


* Gauze, formed by croming adjacent warp Uoreads and bound by welt at the point of 
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wok Beginning at the breast beam, there are 10 plain picks, then 1 of gauze, 
then 4 more plain picks, whenes the gauze weaving extends a length of about 
8 inches (or 22 ci), and on this is woven the pattern just mentioned; then we 
have a further 6-5 om. (or 2f inches) of gauze; then 1-4 em, (or yy inch) of plain 
weaving, followed by 7-6 em, (or 3 inches) of gauze, and so on. ‘The warp lay-out 
for accomplishing the gauze is shown in Fig. 41. It should be noted that on this 
oom, as on the Kachiquel loom, » pioce of the tailing has been completed before the 
heading was started on, The dimensions are: length, beam to beam inclusive, 
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92 inches (or 285 m.); width of web, 19 inches (or 4825 om). ‘There are about 
42 warp threads to the inch (or 16° to the om.), and 24 picks of two threads each 
(not “ doubled") to the inch (or 11°6 to the cm.). There are four heddles, the rods 
of which are 11, 9,7 and 8 mm, respectively in diameter, With so many heddles, 
laze-rods may not be necessary, but amongst the loose sticks with the loom some 
may have served as laze-rods. Two fish-ribs are stuck into the cloth, probably for 
picking up missed threads, Form of spool is longitudinal, corresponding to 
form Aa, Crawlond! mentions that gauss-weaving is common among Peruvian 
textiles. 

5, In the Manchester University Muséum there is an ancient Peruvian loom 
(marked “No. 189, Dr, Smithies”) which calls for attention, as it exemplifios a 
mothod of pattern-weaving found also in Africa, to which I will refer later on, and 





1 «Peruvian Textiles by M.D, C. Crawford (p. 98), Anthrop. Papers, Amer. Mus, Nat, 
Hist, xii, pt ii, New York, 1915. 
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ton lesser extent in, so far as I know, the Eastern Archipelago. This method 
consists in preparing the pattern in the warp so that the weaver not only has the 
pattern in front of him, but is also, by the arrangement of the warps, guided as to 
where the pattern is to be placed, and so ensuring regularity. 
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As will be seen from the diagram (Fig. 40), there are twelve pattern laze 
threads interlaced in the warp; by this regulated interlacing the pattern can be 
distinguished, and it is clearly reproduced in the web, in so far as that has been 
comploted. It is probable that, as the weaving progressed, the pattern laze threads 
nearest the web, and therefore done with, would be removed, and if, necessary 
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re-inserted above the others in such new arrangement as might have been necessary. 


Te will be noticed that the pattern commences to repeat itself at every twentieth 
warp, Not 60, however, as regards the scoond pattern in the web, which repeats 
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itself ab every fifteenth warp; hence the arrangement shown in the warp does not 
apply to the second one, and hence also it is obvious that for every different pattern 
there must be a different arrangement of the laze threads interlacing the warp. 
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There is a third pattern which does not agree with either the first or the second, 
‘andl there is also a fourth (iu tapestry work, but not shown on the diagram), which 
likewise does not agree with the others, Crawford speaks of short pieces of cane 
found amongst the débris of Peruvian tombs and also on unfinished Peruvian looms 
which apparently serve the same purpose as these pattern laze threads, ‘Tho 
hedle consists of three pieces of cord (Fig. 88) without any rod, nor is there 
anything to indioate that thére ever was a rod. 

The dimensions of this loom aro; length, beam to beam inclusive, 224 inches 
(or 57 om,); width of web, 164 inches (or 42 om.); about 19 warps to the inch (or 
75 tothecm,); 144 picks to the inch (or 57 to the om.) in the plain web and 93 to 
the inch (or 87 to the em.) in the pattern, 

Among some loose weaving and spinning tools from ancient Peru in the Man- 
chester Museum are some staves (Fig, 38), evidently for holding the loom in 
position while weaving is in progress, the warp end being fixed on to the staff and 
tho breast beam being held by means of a waisthand round the body of the kneeling 
Nahua weaver, a2 shown in the Mendoza Codex (Fig. 39) On one loom, marked 
“Apache” (? Navajo) in Bankfield Museum the heddlo leashes are crossed 
spiral in form (Big. 35). 

‘There in in all these looms a very great diversity in the warp attachments to 
the breast beams or hondings, as shown in Figs. 42-47. ‘The warps are attached 
to a heading string or tod, which in turn is attached to the breast beam by & 
binding string. In one specimen (Fig. 44) the two heading cords aro twisted 90 as 
to catch a warp loop nt every twist, and 40 act ns a warp spacer or lage rod, while 
in another (Fig. 40) the web commences without any heading string or rod at all, 
In none of them is the warp supported directly on the beam, Whether this 
is s0 in American looms in general I cannot say, 





(Part IT, “ African Looms,” to follow.) 


Fol. XLVI, 1916, Plate X11 
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EVOLUTION IN MAORI ART—Il, PENDANTS. 


By H. D, Sxneven, 
[Were Prares XIN-XVIL] 


1. Tue Maout Hev-Tx«1, 


Many writers have pat forward theories as to the purpose and meaning of the 
Maori hei-tiki. The great value placed on these neck pendants by native owners, 
the skill and industry required in their making, and the grotesque appearance of 
the finished article, unite to make them the most interesting of all Maori ornaments, 
‘As regards their artistic merit, one writer, Von den Steinen, considers the tiki 
“ perhaps the ugliest object the artistic gonius of people ever created by years of 
labour.”! 

Plate XIII represents an exceptionally fine specimen. Its height is 
54 inches, its maximum width 3} inches, and its thickness about 3 inch, Its head 
is inclined towards the right—that is, its right eye is higher than its left, ‘The iris 
‘of each eye is ropresented by a ring of pana (haliotis) shell, the serrations in 
which probably represent eye-lashes. ‘The nostrils are clearly marked, and the 
bridge of the nose is represented as in orthodox Maori carvings in wood, ‘The huge 
mouth is shaped like a flattened heart, having teeth indicated medianly above and 
below, and one at each Isteral corner. On the breast lies yart of the long forked 
tongue, the upper end of which has lost all connection with the mouth. ‘The artist 
in this, as in most cases, was apparently ignorant of the true nature of the forked 
tongue, Below and parallel with it he has added an inverted V, giving a ribbed 
‘appearance to the breast. ‘The arms are akimbo and the legs are curved round in 
fan extraordinary manner. ‘There are, as is usual in Maori carving, three fingers to 
each hand and three toes to each foot. The navel is shown. The sex is female. 
‘The back of the tiki is polished and flat, except that the lower edge is bevelled. 
‘The head is perforated in the median line, and through the hole there passes a 
finely plaited flax cord terminating in loop and toggle. The toggle is of albatross 
wing-bone, and is omamented at either end with short parallel straight lines, a 
‘method of ornamentation common to many districts of New Zealand. At some 
time the iki has been painted witlf kokowat (red paint). 

Plate XIV, which, by the courtesy of the authorities at the British 
Mnscum, Iam allowed to reproduce from their Handbook to the Ethnographical 
Collection, represents specimens from the collection at the British Museum. 

‘ Karl von den Steinen, “Neuztelandisches di Nephritbeil,” ie 
Anthropologie, Neue Folge, Band 1X, Heft. 1 u. 2, spa ca appa! 
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Plate XV represents a group of fifteen fikis from the Otago district, once in 
the John White Collection. ‘The Otago district is a region of high variability in 
all forms of Maori art, a variability which is reflected by this collection of tibia, 
T have to thank the Director of the Bristol Museum, where they are now on 
exhibition, for permission to figure them. 

The inner meaning of the iei-fiki is not known, and it is doubtful whether it 
bad one. Yate? writing in 1835, makes the following statement regarding tikis 
*They are by no means connected with any of their superstitions, not are they, a5 
has been imagined, representations of gods whom they might be supposed to 
worship. ‘The latter idea was conceived from the hei-tiki being taken off tho neck, 
laid down in the presence of a few friends meeting together, and then wept or sung 
over. But this is only done to bring more vividly to the recollection of those 
present the person now dead to whom the Aei-fiki belonged. It is kept and worn 
about the neck as a remembrance of departed friends, not only of him who last 
departed, but in remembrance of others also by whom it has been worn.” 

‘From this statement and from other considerations, it appears probable that 
the fiki had no religious significance, but that it gathered associations from the 
people and events with which it was connected. Hei is the generie name for neck 
ornaments. One of the meanings of the word fili is a carved figure, Tt is also the 
name of a Polynesian deity, the first man. That the former, and not the latter, is 
the meaning in the compound word Aei-fiki is evident from the fact that whenever 
sex is indicated it is feminine. 

‘Mr. Best has the following passage on the subject:—“In Maori myth it is 
stated that the first Acitiki was made for Hine-te-iwaiwa by her father... . Tein 
Known to every old native that this pendant is properly worn by women only, and 
herein lies the story of its origin. It is highly probable that this curious figure 
represents the human fortus, or embryo, as, indeed, some old natives state, and the 
wearing of it by women is a survival of certain acts connected with phallic 
symbolism of long past centuries? There may, as Mr. Best, suggests, be some 
connection between women and the ornament, It is certainly much more often 
‘worn at the present time by women than by men. But in Cook’s time it would 
seem to have been observed on men only, for Banks says,"The men often carry the 
distorted figure of » man made of green talc.”* It should be remembered that 
Gook’s plites show a proportion of the men wearing the ‘ili, as do other early 
writers. On the whole it would seem probalile that the figure hs no special 
religious significance. Individual specimens would accumulate mana from the 
‘persons who wore them, the mana increasing with age and with the position of the 
succession of owners. Tiss that had in this way accumulated much mana would 
doubtless be produced at times of tribal crises, in case of sickness, or at the birth of 
2 child, just as any other object possessed of mana might be produced. ‘The tikt 
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was more likely than any other object to accumulate man, and it is probably to 
this fact and to the skill required in their making that fikis ax a class owe the 
‘veneration in which they wers held. 

In endeavouring to explain the disproportionate head and the bowed less of 
the ‘iki, it has heen asserted that the Maori artist intended it to represent the 
human embryo,! and it ison this false assumption that the identification of the 
hei-tiki ax « deity connected with birth is usually based. Karl von den Steinen 
hhas disproved the assumption, and bas reached « conclusion arrived at indepen- 
dently hy the present writer, This conclusion is that the disproportionate size of 
the head, the slant at whieh it is set, and the curved legs depend not on a realistic 
representation of the human embryo, but on the proportions of the greenstone 
adze. 

Banks, in his Journal? says, “They hang from their ears by strings very many 
different things—often a chisel and bodkin made of green tale.” The small green- 
stone adze, probably because it was too heavy for suspension from the ear, was 
worn about the neck. Plate XVI, 2, shows, on the left, a small greenstone adze 
intended solely for use, and on the right an adze intended solely for ornament. 
The blunt edge of the latter and the thinness of the blade are proof of its 
ornamental nature, quite apart from the hole for suspension and the eord and 
toggle. 

‘How the proportions of sich ax adze as this were imposed upon the human 
figure and produced the orthodox shape tepresented by Plate XILI will best be 
‘understood by a consideration of the early history of the human figure ornament 
in New Zealand, so far as it can be pieced together. 

On the walls of various rock-shelters in Canterbury and Otago are found 
numbers of paintings. Some are fragments of decorative patterns, some are realistic 
drawings of fish or of sea mamunals, while there are a number of conventional 
rupresentations of men. ‘The rock drawings have not yet been systematically 
examined, though they will probably throw much light on the origins of Maori 
decorative art. Such traditional evidence as we have pointa to the great antiquity 
of most of them. ‘The rock drawings as a whole show 2 remarkable resemblance to 
the examples of pictorial art reproduced in the Reports of the Cambridge University 
Anthropological Expedition to the Torres Straits region. ‘There are, however, some 
points of resemblance to the human figure, as portrayed in the Hervey Islands and 
elsewhere in Polynesia, so that the determination of outside relationships must 
xuwait the production of further evidence. 

‘The drawings shown in Fig. 1 are from Hamilton and are typical examples 
of the human figure from rock shelters in the Waitaki valley. In one the head is 
erect, while in the other it is entirely wanting. Compare with these the pendant 
shown in Fig. 2, a specimen of the greatest interest, in the Hocken Collection, 

1a MAbs Br Des oe Paes $1885 Best, vide nipra. 
3, Sees SZ. Inet, Vol. 29, Plate 6, and Vol. 30, Plate 7, 
You. XLVI 5 
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Tts length is about 24 inches, Tt was found in the Waitati valley.” In the 
Dominion Museum there is a specimen in slate of the same type, but degenerate, 
from the Southland district, Fig. 3 represents three still more degenerate 
examples, from the John White Collection in the Bristol Museum, Like the 
previous figures, they come from the Otago district. The special interest of the 
type lios in the light it throws on the ancestry of the Ari-tiki. 

Tho line of subsequent developmont is clearly indicated by Plate XVI, 1, 
‘an interesting and beautiful specimen in the Fels Collection, ‘The head is ereot, as 
in ovo of tho drawings of Fig, 1. ‘The body and legs follow the treatment of Fig. 2, 
Jvut the notched ornamentation on the arm of that pendant is here transferred to 
the edges. ‘The perforation and the position of the arms aro new. An extra- 
ordinary feature of this epecimen, which, however, has no bearing on the develop- 
ment we are following, is the tatning on shoulders aud thighs. 

Of similar type is the small tiki on the left side, middle row, of Plate XIV. 
In this example the notched ornamentation has been lost, and there is no tatning 
‘The legs follow the primitive treatment of Fig. 1. 

Tt would seem to be af this point that the adze pendant, an example of which 
has been already figured, and the human-figure pendant became associated, « union 
Which produced the orthodox type of /ei-tiki represented in Plate XITT 

Such a pendant as Plate XVI, 2 (specimen to right), must have suggested 
itself at once to the fiii-maker as an admirable beginning for a Ai- The 
polished back-surface was already finished, and the human figure could, without 
reat trouble, be adapted to suit the outline of the adze, To preserve this outline 
it was necessary to bow the legs in along the outting edge and to enlarge the head 
and place it aslant. Such an adaptation would probably be made without trouble, 
for Maori art was far more elastic and adaptable than many writers have supposed. 
Plate XVI, 3, is from Von den Steinen's paper, and shows clearly the relation 
that efista between the two forms The figure marked “a” is from Maori Art 
and shows how the adze shape imposed bowed legs on the Aei-tiki, ‘The figure 
‘marked "b” indicates clearly how the square poll of the adze necessitated the 
slanting position of the head, A most interesting example also illustrating this 
point is reprosented by Plato XVI, 6. ‘This specimen has unfortunately lost its 
cutting-edge, It was originally a fino example of foki-pow-tangata or fighting aive, 
and the uppor part is still ornamented with the charucteristic notches called 
whakataratera, Tea ownor evidently decided to make from his toki-pou-tangata a 
Aeitiki, and an ordinary toki or adze, ‘The unfinished result is highly interesting, 
Nos 4 and 5, Plate XVI, show front and back views of another interesting 
specimen, In this ease the rekr or poll is curved and the eye has been brought 
farther upwards to suit the outline, More labour has been expended on the 
soulpture of the buck than is usually the case, though there are occasional 








+ Locality on authority of J, Edge Pustington, Bthn, Album of Pacific. 
* Plate 49, Fig. 3 
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specimens in which the front carving is repeated on the back. Plate XVII, 1, 
rwptesents another example in which the ontting-edge of the parent adze still exists. 
‘This example is from the Fels Collection, and, like Plate XVII, 2, is from the 
Otago district, 

A further orthodox feature inherited from the ancestral adze is exem- 
plified in Plate XVII, 3. It is the flatness of the lateral outlines, This 
fatness is present in a lange proportion of specimens. It is absent in the 
archaic types, Plate XVI, 1, and Fig. 2,aand in the specimen noted on the left of 
Plate XIV. 

Plate XV may be taken as representing an average collection of tikis. C3 is 
more primitive in character than any of the others. It is feminine, and has 
rectangular flange for the perforation, a feature common in Otago. ‘The cutting 
edge of the adze hus influenced the legs of all specimens. B4 has been out from 
‘an actual adze, BI follows the adze shape very closely, Flatuess of lateral outline 
is espevially noticeable in A1, A3, A5, B1, B4, C2, C4, and C3. 

The specimens figured indicate the close connection between the hei-toki (to 
coin aname) and the jei-tiki. Von den Steinen is wrong, however, in stating that 
every tile’ was, at one stage in its manufacture, a fol or adze, ‘This is true of « 
limited number of specimens only. Of the remainder about 25 per cent, haye the 
outer curved edge of the legs actually sharp. Of those that are left a proportion, 
of which that on Plate XITT is one, aro bevelled towards this edge at the back. 
Often the curved edge is broken by two knobs representing the outermost of the 
three toes on each foot. 

‘Here we may examine parenthotically two other points of much interest in 
the evolution of the orthodox type, Plate XVII, 5, represents a hei-tifei, many 
of the characteristics of which are archaic. Ont of ite mouth there projects a 
reptilian forked tongue! As to the origin and meaning of this forked tongue we 
have no information whatever, ‘There are specimens in which it passes out of the 
mouth und lies extended on the breast, By the time this stage was reached, the 
‘true significance of the tongue must have been lost to the carver, for it soon 
loses its connection with the mouth and lies detached like an inverted Y, 
Plate XV, C2, Plate XEIT shows the detached tongue and an additional 
inverted V representing ribs This latter appears to have been added by the artist 
under the impression that the detached tongue was intended to represent the neck 
and the two topmost ribs In Plate XVIL, 3, the tongue has almost 
disappeared, and the ribs are clearly marked. In some examples, the tongue has 
disappeared entirely, the ribs having occupied more than its space. The second 
point is the concavity of back which may often be seen. It exists in the specimen 
figured on Plate XIU, but the Mlustration does not show it clearly. Tt is a feature 
transferred to the hei-tikis from the carvings of the human figure in wood, 

Enough his heen already said to indieato the high probability that the 
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proportions of the typical Aei-iki are determined by those of the greenstone adlze. 
‘There remain a number of tilis, perhaps 10 per cent. of which diverge markedly 
from that type. These would appear to be cither archaic or eccentric. To this 
latter class belongs the well-known double-headed specimen on the right in the 
middle, Plate XIV. J cannot agree with Von den Steinen, who suys it is 
pathologieal,' or that its shape depends on defect in material. It is clearly « 
hybrid resulting from the fusion of two ideas—matai und tiki. The matau, or tish- 
hook, is often executed in greenstone, and the influence of that motif can be easily 
detected in this specimen. 

Plate XVIL, 4, from Von den Steinen, represents @ specimen in the Berliner 
‘Museum, which he is probably right in regarding as a forgery. Its resemblunce to 
‘Plite XVI, 6; is accidental. Von den Steinen is in error in stating that the 
horizontal is the normal position for the hei-tiki to hang in. The horizontal 
‘position was probably adopted only when the hole for suspension vertically was 
Wroken or had not been bored. 

Nothing can be stid here about tone Aei-tikis, Gentine omes ure very rire, 
and depart far frdm the typical form. Forgeries, both good and had, are common 
in collections. 

From the facts already stated the following conclusions are drawn =— 

(a) The disproportionate size of the head and its slanting position, and the 
owed legs of the Maori fri-tiki, characteristics which give it a superficial 
likeness to the human embryo, have not arisen from an attempt of the 
‘Maori artist to portray an embryo. 

(¥) Two elements have united to form the Maori Aei-tiki. The first was a 
conception of the human figure, which included a forked tongue and an 
arched back. These chanicteristics it is hoped to examine at some future 
tate. Upon this antecedently existing conception of the human figure 
there were imposed in New Zealand new proportions and characteristics. 
‘These new developments were determined in their uatue by the pro- 
portions of the second element—the pendant adze. 

(©) The connection between the hei-titi and the rites performed at birth, if 
such a connection did exist, were not essential, but only secondary, 
depending om acquired mews. 


2 Tae Paxpaxt cane “ Paxevexs.” 

Plate XVIIL, 1, shows a good example of this omament, which is not 
uncommon in collections. As in the case of other Maori pendants, little informa- 
tion has been collected from the natives as to its meaning, Some years ago the 
writer was told hy the late Augustus Hamilton that the two ontward-facing figures 
were ealled the pigeons of Kupe. 1 do not know on what Maori anthority this 


* Patholoincher Exemplar. 
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statement rests, but the identification of the two monsters as binds is interesting. 
They are apparently identical with the manaia figures so prominent in Maori 
carving, and there is much evidence to indicate that the manaia have a common 
noustry with the bind figures from the Melanesian ares. ‘This point will be dealt 
with by Mr. Elsdon Best in his monograph on Maori pataka now in the press, 

It is interesting to note that an ornament with w similar motif is found in the 
Melanesian area. Plate XVIIL, 2, representa such a poudant from Southern New 
Guinea or the Solomon Islands, We may regard the bird in the Melanesian design 
‘6 the frigate bird, which ooowrs in endless variation in the art of that region, 

The prkw-prka in confined to no ono district of New Zealand, Examples in 
greenstone vary hardly at all in design, but when the more tractable material, bone, 
was used, the design, as in the case of other ornaments and weapons, became much 
more variable Fig. $ represents a specimen made from human parietal bone, 
‘This mpecimen comes from the north of Auckland, ‘The two manaia figures are 
distinguishable at either end, while between them is a tangle of the curves and 
sorolls dear to the Maori artist. Fig. 4 roprovents a specimen in whalebone in the 
Hocken Collection at Dunedin. Though the locality ix nob specified it was 
probably collected from one of the Otago beaches 

Plate XVIII, 5, represents a very beautiful unfinished specimen in the Kthno- 
Togical Section of the Cambridge Tniversity Musoum, For the figuée Tan 
indebted to Baron von Hagel. ‘The double perforation for suspension may be 
noted. The inverted V between the figures represents the two arms of the mania 

In conclusion T figure a stone palette of the Egyptian prehistoric period, for 
Which T have to thank Dr, Harrison, of the Horniman Musoum, ° It representa two 
outward-facing birds 1b is interesting to note that in a similar speoimen in the 
Manchester Musour, at Owens Collogo, the iris of the eyo ix represented by a ring 
of bone or ivory, In the Maori specimens the iris is reprosonted hy a ring of pawa 
sb 

Plate XVIII, 1 and 3,are from the admirable collection of Mr. Willi Fels. For 
permission to figure Fig, 21 haye to thank the Director of the Royal Soottish 
Museu, and for Fig. 4, Dr, Bonham. 
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Perhaps the commonest form of ornament to be seen in collections of Maori 
artefacts is the long pencil-ehaped greenstone eardrop, of which Fig. 1 is aw 
example. Fig. 2 representa charnoteristio, bt somewhat shorter specimens, In 
Proportions the type shows oonsiderable Variation, every length from 6 inches down 
to 1 being common, the diameter varying a8 the length. ‘The material almost 
invariably used vias greenstone, though specimens in hone are occasionally seen 
(Fig, 4), The following facts hear on the probable origin aut evolution of this 
ty 

TT Jwallboectins of any size there are numerous examples of swwall chisels and 
gouges, Greenstone specimons are common, and ate often beautifully finished. Tt 
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should be noted that there are two distinct types of chisel, one being like « s 
acze and rectangular in cross-section, while the other has cross-section which is 


circular, Specimens of loth types are often seen with a hole bored near the poll 
neck when not in use. 
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additional flange, intended to carry this hole, is added to specimens of th 
rectangular type (Fig. 5) This specimen is primarily designed for use, the 
ornamental finetion being accidental, It is probable that the symmetrical orna- 
ment (Fig. 1) has descended from the greenstone chisel of the circular type, and 
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that the rectangular type underwent a process of degeneration which tended to 
converge on the same shape, 

Rig. & shows an example of the “cironlar” type, in which useful and 
omaniental functions eppear to be evenly balanced. It is capable of boing used in 
Wood carving: and also of being worn as an ornament whou not in use, 

Fig. 6 is an example of the “rectangular” type in which the transition from 
‘wsoful to ornamental is complete. ‘The goneral outline is retained, but all the 
flger ure rounded, and the eutting ege is too blamt for use, In Fig. 7 the process 
thas gone a step further, this specimen boing oval in cives-seotion, Tt rotaine a 
Mant entiing edge atthe lower on, while the upper cud is Rationed, giving w hint 
of ita reetangular ancestry. 

Fig. 8 ina splendid specimen of symmetrical ornament in which the only hint 
of Hes ancestry is the blunt and conventional entting edge at the lower oxtremity, 
From this form to the purely ornamental type of Fig. 1 in only tho shortest step, 
When it has been taken the evolution of the symnuetrical ornament is complete, 























TON OF THR CrescRNT PexDAyr, 


Fig. | represents a vot of three whalebone pendants, generally called“ mate 
ents," from Taranaki, ‘They werw worn suspended at the point whorw the 
Woven flax mat was fastenod en the wboulder. ‘The carving about tho middle 
represents a pair of himman' faces looking outward, ‘The eyes are not ropresented, 
the lower jaw in absent, and the exeontion doos not compare with that of witnitax 
carving from the eust coast. Apart from the carving, however, the set ix a 
fine one, 

This form of pendant appears to have evolved fem the bone needle, 
which, like all other tight objects made from attractive material, was worn for 
Ornament wher not wotually in use, Fig, 4 shows three of these curved bone 
needles, also from ‘Taranaki. ‘They wore used in the proces of mat-making, for 
Which in old times the Central Taranaki tribes were famous Fig. 5 is w eurved 
needle made of greenstone, and from the same district, It ix evidently designed 
‘ually for use and for ornament. Fig. :t represents two much larger nowdles. of 
Whaletione, “The holes seem to haye been burued through with a red-hot nail or m 
picee of metal. They are intended for use, though for exactly what purpose ia not 
Known, Fig. 2 shown a needle pondant intended solely for ornauent, The stop 
from the type represented by Fig. 8 to this type is paralleled hy the stop from the 
Braodfel bathed tone point of a pigeon spear to a fat and clumsy pendant 
which was found at Purakatini by Dr. R Budklle. The wldi 
gives the mat-ornament of Fig. 1. 

An interesting variant form is exemplified by Fig. 6, in the White Collection, 
found noar Dunedin. This fine pendant is about 12 inches in lougth, Ita inost 
intetesting feature is the bend, not very clearly shown in the figure, about 2 inehes 
{rom the upper end. ‘This kink divides the great eurve of tho neadle into two 
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‘uneven parts. It is suggested that from this or some similar type is derived the 
type of pendant exemplified by Fig 7. 1 do not know whether any of the 
intervening steps are represented! in pollections, The apecimen figured is in the 
Hocken Collection at Dunedin, but 1 think it ix of northern origin, and modern. 
Fig, 8 is like Fig. 6, but made of greenstone, a beautiful piece brought home by 
Captain Cook, T have seen # clumsy greenstone specimen from Taranaki, now at 
the Dominion Museum, and a tiny greenstone one from D’'Urville Island found by 
Coptain Bollins, Bone exauples are rare, 

From the fnots stated above, I think we are justified in concluding that the 
‘crescent and its variant form, the donble crescent’ pendant, are, like the sF-shaped 
‘anil the straight types, native (o New Zealand, and that none of them indicates 
foreign influence or oni 





HHOAD, SkuKATED, BuKasT PENDANT. 








Mu, Le WRARY PEXDAST OF TORK 


Fig. 1 represents a type of breast pendant which is extremely rare in New 
Zealand. The writer has heard of an example in greenstone, but has not seen 
another, nor his one ever before been figured. ‘The Maori name is not known. 
‘he specimen figured is in the collection of Mr. Edric Williams, of Otane, It is 
tinde of a dense black stone and comes from the western shore of Tasman Bey, 
‘New Zealund. Its greatest breadth is 6 inches, the vertical measurement from smooth: 
edge to bottom being about half an inch grester. Tts greatest thickness is about 
three-quarters of an inoh, ‘The four holes along the top edge are designed to take 
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‘the flux tibres of the string. ‘The holes on either side were perbaps intended to 
‘hold tassels of feathers. 

‘This type of pendant is more widely spread in the Pucifio than any other. 
‘Phroughout Micronesia, Polynesia, and the Polynesian fringe of Melanesia, it 


‘appeara gonerally to be executed in pearl shell. In this area it ancestry oan be 
clearly traced to » single valve of pearl shell worn as a pendant on the east. In 
viow of present controversies it is perhaps worth noting that such shells were 
worn as pectoral ornaments in ancient Egypt? 

‘The example figured bears a remarkable resemblance to the Fijian variety of 
this type, a resemblance so striking that no student ean fail to recognize their close 
connection. = 


(or full details of pocimans farured ser CONTESTS.) 


1 Bee J: Wilfred Jackson, “Geographical Distribution of the Use of Pearly and Peart: 
shell” Manchester Memier, vol. 00, 1916, No 12 p. 
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THE MAGIC OF THE KIWAI PAPUANS IN WARFARE! 


By Gusxan Lasprwax, Ph.D, Lecturor in Sociology at the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors, 


‘Tux Kiwai people, who inhabit the district at the mouth of the Fly River, in British 
New Guinea, drew a distinction between two kinds of hostilities, the one being 
fought out between diferent septa of people in one and the same village ot between 
related village communities, and the other between tribes which regard vach other 
as hereditary enemies or otherwise make raids upon each other. Tn the former 
fights comparatively little blood is shed, although there is a great deal of noise and 
nuch interchange of missiles, ‘These contlicts generally take place after sunset, 
and the scene is lighted up with torches held by the women, ‘The fighting is 
Sfustimes renewed several nights in sucgession, but an armistice is generally kept 
luring the day, However excited and enraged the partakers may look to a 
Faropean spectator, and however savage their gestures and blows, yet on these 
occasions the fighters lay a certain amount of restraint on themselves, aiming their 
srrows at the logs of their adversaries or removing the sharp artow-heads, Tt very 
Zarely happens that a man is killed in these affrays, and no one fights in onder to 
possess himself of « head. 

‘The purpose of the real wars, on the other hand, is to Kill as many of the 
enemy as possible, destroy their property, and capture the heads of the slain. ‘The 
sreat expeditions are precede by all kinds of preparations, which include magical 
Hites calculated to ensure victory and help the warriors in capturing heads, 
Certain of the great ceremonies, which are also connected with the initiation of the 
Youths, purport to make the latter fearless and invulnerable fighting men. ‘This is 
the ease with the min(a coremony, in which the lads have to undento a severe 
ordeal of fire, and the mayirn ceremony, which comprises a whole series of secret 
‘und awe-inspiring observauces, But in addition to the important ceremonies the 
Papuaus have « great number of minor magical practices accompanying all their 
‘loings while on the warpath, and some of these will be set forth in the present 
paper. 

Aman whose wite is with chili cannot accompany his comrades to war. The 


serene, the Kiwai Papuan hardly any universally adopted doctrines exist as to the 
details of spiritnal and material life, but the idens and practices of i 
People and even individuals vary to @ great extent. This 
notions regarding smagic, and in thie paper T propose to. give. ina 
irrespective of whether they arv characteriaic of a greater or smaller 
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natives say that he is the maker of the child, and that " blood belong woman he 
run inside along man, make him no good”; and also,“ woman he make him eye 
belong man no good" If the man should take part in a fight, he would be killed 
andl his companions with him. ‘The blood lowing from his death-wound is associ- 
ated with that of his wife in ehildbed. 

Before going to war a man must not, cohabit with his wife, which under the 
ciroumstances is a bad thing, and may cause his death. During the days preceding 
fa fighting expedition the warriors eat in the men’s house, and at least in the 
notions of certain people must avoid having their food cooked by women who are 
used to sexual intercourse, The young warriors abstain from playing with the 
girls, and do not even speak to them. 5 

Certain food should not be taken by the fighting men in time of wat—for 
instance, turtle meat—and the reason is that the turtles are very shy animals (* he 
come up along water—run away,” say the people). If the warriors eat turtle, the 
‘pushmen ” (as the inland tribes are called) will run away too. Dugong meat ean 
he eaten, for the dugongs are not as timorous as the turtles, but venture near the 
men) who wait for them on the harpooning platforms. Because of their ferocity 
sharks are the right kind of food in wartime (* he run for fish all same man he run 
for fight), but certain other fish are " too soft” to be eaten by fighting men. ‘The 
notions as regants food restrictions naturally vary to a great extent among different 
groups of the population in.« village. 

Fighting expeditions: are undertaken either on foot or in canoes, In some 
cases the painted decorations of the canoes have a magical reference to Sighting. 
‘One of the ornaments painted on the inside of a eanoe represents a row of hearts, 
‘and they help the men to fight and kill him man good.” Another pattern repre- 
sents sinews of the human body, and their effect is that “bushman he no can run 
away—he stop house—you kill him,” A certain drawing which shows the breast 
ons or shoulders of a inan serves to prevent the bushmen from hitting the people 
with their arrows, and an inverted triangle, representing the tongue of a man, has 
reference to the shouting of the people when they have got hold of an enemy and 
ill hima, 

Bofore a fight the men paint themselves in red and black and somotimes light 
gaey (tith mond), and the methods snd pattorns vary very much. It is said that, at 
least in certain eases, the Kiwai warriors painted themselves in order to recognize 
each other in the fray of « battle, us the bushmen, according to the same statement, 
do not paint themselves for such oceasions. A number of ornaments is worn by 
the fighters. 

Various means are used for poisoning the arrows. In certain cases the arrow- 
hends aré smeared with grease" from a decaying human body, mixed with certain 
other “medicines,” or the arrows are stuck into grave till they come in contact with 
the corpse. ‘Thus prepared, they aye thought to inflict most deadly wounds. For the 
same purpose tresses of human hair are wound round the arrow-heads under the 
barbs, and it is said thet young warriors in particular, the first time they have killed 
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4 man, prepare their weapons in this way. ‘Thus treated, the arrows will always hit 
the enemy at whom they are aimed. Some men collect a little blood from the pig 
which is used at the madrw ceremony, and dip their arrows into it. ‘The same 
Mond is used for preparing the handles of the beheading knives ; this modioine, too, 
onsures success in fighting. Sometimes when a man has been Killed with an 
arrow, his friends carry him home without drawing out the weapon, ‘The body is 
Placed on a burial platform, and after the flesh as rotted away the arrow 
comes off, und is wecured hy the people, who keep it till the next time they are 
fighting the same enemy; then they use it for avenging their friend, © Proper 
Poison, that thing,” they say, " groase he fast along [adherent to) artov:" 

+ A great importance is attached to preparing the young mon before u fight, 
Partioulary if they have not killed anyone before, and for this jnurposs thy are 
given various medicines, ‘The ingredients of ono of these medicines vonsist of anall 
bits of the eye, talons, beak, and tongue of w certain large hawk. ‘Tho eyes help the 
men to find the enemy, the pieces of the talons and benk to eateh hitn, whereas the 
Hongue of any animal, when ib hangs ont, representa the fury of fighting ; therefore 
4 pioce of the tongue of a dog too is tsed for-a medicine of war. Sometimes when 
tun enemy is Killed tho natives ont off w piece of the skin above one eye and lot the 
young men swallow a fragment of it, the explanation being that » man’s brow ie 
the foremost part of his body when he rnshes at an enemy, and therefore in a 
way symbolizes fighting. It is stated that the terrified youths sometimes shrink 
from taking the dose (“he want heave hit up that medicine aguin—too much 
fright”), 

‘The father and mother of a young warrior at times prepare medicine for him 
in the following manner: They have connection with each other close to the path 
in the bush, and callect some of the semen in u coconut bowl, mixing it with a little 
of the dried flesh and blood of an enemy killed before. ‘The woman dipa both her 
forefingers into the bowl, and then strokes the boy's eyebrows ttpwards with then 
so that the eyes open, and this will enable the boy to find him bushiaan good.” 
‘The mother also pushes the bay's heals upwards with the same fingors, and the hoy 
“he run quick," 

The penis ofa slain foe is womotitnes cut of, Yhrended upon a stiok, ant died, 
Before 6 tight.» amall pieoe of it mixed with banana will be given to tho young 
warriors, and this will make them sucoessful in eatching atid killing male onemien, 
Méinou, one of the Mawita leaders a generation ago, used to lot the men drink his 
urine from « eoconnt-bowl in onder to “make him more strong, all same fire inside 
for the people say that “fight (fighting spirit) belong man he come all same. fire 
After killing » woman in war, the vietor sometimon cuts out her vulva, and: pases 
‘it upon his arm, and when it has beoome dry, x small pivoe of it is administered to 
& young man with banana, and will give him luck in killing female enomien, 
Portions of both a penis snd wvnlva, captured from the enemy, will help a warrior to 
Killqwen as well as women, ‘The neophytes are often afraid to tako the medicine, 
and in such cases the man who prepares it pushes it down their throata with his 
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finger. A piove of a woman's vulva swallowed by a warrior hus also the effect of 
causing the enemy to be so occupied with their women at the time of the attack 
thut they will fail to notice the appronching danger. 

On leaving for war a man is somotimes given « medicine hy his wife, consist- 
ing of a piece of ginger which she has kept for somo time inside her vulva. Tn the 
fight he will chew @ little of it, spit the juice on to himself, and oall out: “My 
wife, all same hurumiane (a kind of lightning), straight where de (vulva) Igo!" He 
spits first w little at his legs and the rest into his hand, with which he then draws 
his eyelids upwards, forcing his eyes wide open ; this makes him * find him fighting: 
tnan.” If instead of ginger a certain plant named mdnadida is used, a woman will 
bo Killed ipstead of a man, “Every time U kill him man,” a warrior nny think, 
% more better I kill him woman now." 

‘Tho effect of fighting medicine which a man has taken hardly ever ceases, 
and may break out over and over again, even after a considerable timo has elapeed. 
‘Strong (strength) he come,” the natives say; “man be go kill him bashman—he 
come back—he go steal him woman belong other man"; for the effect of the 
powerful medicine may express itself in many ways. 

Scarification marks have in certain cases migical reference to war and fighting. 
‘This is the caso with the pattern representing a poisonous centipede, which is som 
times scarified on the right arm of a young warrior. ‘The blows which he deals out 
tare ussocinted with the centipede’s bites, and the scarifieation “helps” the man in 
fighting, 

‘The following rite purporia to protect the warriors at the same time as it 
causes the enemy's destruction, An old woman lies down on the floor in the men’s 
house with her head directly towards the east, where the sun and moon rise. An 
old man stands over her straddle-legged, and places on her valva.an iéia, « certain 
amphibian which moves with curious limping action, as if continually falling 
down and rising up again. ‘The movements of the sis are associated with those 
‘of a wounded man who tries to walk, but perpetually falls down, ‘The warriors 
craw] on their hands and feet between the legs of the old man, and the tirst of them 
puts his right hand (with which the enemy is caught) upon the iia, seizes it, and 
then jumps up and walks a few steps away in the direction of therising sun, After 
him tho other men do the same thing, Then the woman quickly changes her 
position, 90 that. her loge aro directed towards the east, gets up facing the same 
‘quarter, and then turns round, ‘This movement has the effect of protecting the 
‘men, so that they will return from the fight unhurt by the enemy's arrows, while 
the enemy himself will be destroyed. 

‘A series of magical observances hus the object of causing hayoo among the 
enemy from a distanoe before the actual fight, In ane of these rites an old ma 
will chew a little ginger and squirt the juice out in the direction of the enemy, 
saying: “ Hurumidire ragirubai kedtato didto rée drohoriiti Intruniéire mado mio 
hiro réttos” (* All sane I go for wife, straight for thing belong wite ; all same I go 
for that fighting place, body belong me all same Avirumidire [lightning] he go”) 
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This opens the way to victory for the rest of the people too. ‘The man may some- 
times utter a certain formula to some object, which he holds in his hand and then 
throws away in a certain direction ; thereby he indicates the quarter from which 
through his action, some event will so occupy the enemy that they will be off their 
guard. The object to which the old man addresses his formula may also be quickly 
placed on the ground, and this action causes the enemy to“ lay down their heads 
beforehand, as when they will be felled in the subsequent fight.” Sometimesan old 
beheading-knife is addressed in this way, and at the same timo it is thrust to and 
{0 im the direction of the enemy, as when cutting off'a head. All these rites make 
the enemy strengthless and incapable of resisting the attack. 

Some men can send their spirits out beforehand to conquer the spirita of the 
euemy, and after that vietory will be certain. This kind of preparatory magio is 
called biamai. Sometimes a dried penis and vulva are inserted into each other and 
Placed on the path leading to the hostile village. An old man spits a certain 
medicine at the two things aswell as the path on the enemy's sido, and says: 
“Man (the enemy) he fast [copulate] along that thing that time me fellow come. He 
look de (vulva)all time, no savy look out.” ‘Then the olid man lies down on the path, 
and the warriors stoop over him, bending down in the direction of the enemy's camp 
Aand shouting in « harsh voice, * Oo-wii:” The old man and his wife lastly ie down 
side by side on the path motionless, thereby “ teaching” the enemy, who soon will 
Tie in the same way under the influence of the hinmai sent upon them by the oli 
couple in order to make thet “ lazy.” 

Adinon, the Mawita leader, once bewitched the enemy before a fight by means 
‘of bivalve, which he treated in the following way. He opened the shell, and, 
holding it in his hand with the zape facing the enemy, suid: “ fpa dbere igudia 
ndnito brimo dpa‘ nénito™ (* You swallow him bushman,shut him mouth”), ‘Then 
he quickly closed the two sides of the shell, turned the back of it towards the 
enemy, and tied it up with string. Through this manipulation the souls of the 
‘enemy were as if shut up in the shell, and victory was sure. 

Once when the Mawita men and some of their confederates went to fight the 
‘Titi bushmen, they performed the following rite on their way,and the place chosen 
was jnst beyond the parting of the paths to Badu and Titi, for otherwise the magic 
might have taken effect the wrong way: Some sago leaves were spread on 
the road, and four old women lay down on them nude with their heads in the 
‘lirection of the enemy. Two old men, who conducted the rite, squirted out a 
certain liquid medicine over the women’s vulvie, at the same time breathing out, 
Ha pth! Ha-puk!” Yn the vapour thus produced the two old men save a certain 
“«pparition, and said to the people: “You me (we) all right ; bushman no kill you 
me” Then all the fighting men in tum went up to the women, and with their 
Tight hands smeared the edge of their weapons with secretion from the women's 
vulve, the effet being that every wound inflicted with the weapons thus prepared 
Would Kill an enemy straightway,~no matter hit him small.” The right hand was 
wed for applying the medicine, for “that hand he belong fight, kill him man; left 
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hand—that nothing.” After performing the rite, each partaker withdrew from the 
spot by stepping forwards, and in no case should he turn round, for if he did so he 
would forfeit his Ick. Everyone had to be silent and abstain from spitting or 
nuaking water, or the others would kill him, ‘The four women could not go back to 
the village after the conclusion of the rite, for that would cause harm to the people, 
and therefore they accompanied the warriors on the expedition and cooked food for 
them. 

‘The skull of some departed tribesman ean be used in the following way for 
destroying an enemy : The officiator spits some medicine ou to the skull, which he 
hooks on a suitable branch of a tree, He then bends the branch sideways as far as 
hhe ean, lets go, and the skull is hurled away with great force, the direction aimed 
at being that of the hostile village. At the same time the man calls out: “ Father 
(or whomever the skull may have belonged to), you go kill him bushman!” the 
enemy’s name too being given. If this method is put in practice against an 
{individual enemy, which sometimes happens, he will at once fall down, begin to 
vomit, fulfil his wants involuntarily, and die, 

nee it happened that a party, before attacking a hostile village, eaptured and 
Killed a woman of that place, ‘Then some men lifted the dead body up in a 
horizontal position on their hands, the head turned towards the enemy, and 
repestedly swung the woman to and fro in that direction, thereby causing the 
hostile camp to“ sleep good ", so that no one should eseape. 

Ita fighting party does not find the enemy at once, they have various methods 
‘of ascertaining the pluce where the latter dwell, Some man yersed in these 
practices constructs a kind of roof, under which he goes and stands. He prepares 
4 medicine and spits it out in some certain direction, and if that happens to be the 
ight sido, his heart, will at the same moment give start, If there is no such 
response, ho repeats the experiment until the right direotion is found. ‘The men 
proceed along the indicated way, and by reuewing the trial they can locate the 
‘enemy's whereabouts, 

‘The natives take note of a great number of omens when desiring to foretell the 
jasue of a forthooming fight, If on an expedition they see a snake crawling across 
their path so-a8 to cut their line in two, they conolude that they have to be on the 
look-out for the enemy, for the latter are themselves on the move, unknowingly 
approaching the marching line at the same angles us did the snake, If the snake 
crawls against the people on the-puth, the enemy will meet them unawares, but if 
the reptile moves in the same direction as the people, the enemy will not be 
found at all 

A certain bird which is heard producing @ rattling sound, while the men are 
on the march, forebodes the capture of a great number of heads (* by-and-by them 
fellow [the enemy] sing out [rattle] all same”), It is a good sign, too, if no birds 
ball are heard, for that suggests the silence which reigns in the hostile village 
aftera victory (“by-and-by me ent him head—no more noise”). But if many birds 
are heard clamouring in the bush, no enemies will be found, for they will wake up 
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Prematurely and flee away with as much noise. Before a fight, if a newly eaptured 
fish is found to be in a soft and almost decaying condition, the people will 
think, “Oh, he rotten now, too much fly he come. Somebody come kill you me 
(us) now." A fish which flounders up when put on the firetmeans, * Fighting ian 
he kill somebody belong me fellow; ghost he jump all sane.” Sometimes a fighting 
party while travelling in their canoes will see a shoal of fish swimming with their 
heads down and tails uppermost, and then they think it better to return, for other- 
wino they will be killed. If the people, on looking at their reflections in the 

which has collected at the bottom of the canoes, see there some head-carriers 
sticking out from their mouths, they will go back home, eleo they will be killed, 
and their beads threaded on the enemy's head-carriers. 

When resting in the night a fighting expedition will sometimes tie up their 
paddles into a bundle in order to find out what suocess they will have. ‘The 
following morning one or more of the paddles may be found in a different place 
some distance off, although none of the men has removed them. ‘The people will 
find out who the owners are and say to them, “You look out! Unto (spirit) belong 
You been take him out paddle, put him along other place. You uo go fight, you 
stop along canoe." If the men thus pointed out nevertheless take part in the fight, 
they will be shot by the enemy. 

Sometimes at sunset the warriors see in the sky the apparition of a tall man 
who carries a bow and arrows and is decked with the usual accoutrements of war. 
‘That is “ mark belong dead ", which presages the death of some of the people, and 
therefore the party returns home at onee, If the moon is very red previous to a 
fight, the people will think," Ah, he (the enemy) kill me fellow, he kill me all,” and 
they go back, 

In order to foretell the result of a fighting expedition, an old man and woman 
‘may withdraw into the bush, where she takes off her grass petticoat and lies down 
om the ground. If the man then does not feel “strong along woman" he advises 
his companions to return home, for there will be a defeat, but sexual excitement on 
his part means a victorious fight. Another device is that the old man smokes a 
pipe, inhaling the smoke into bis lungs. If he chokes, the people must go home, 
for the omen predicts that they will have to ran till they are breathless, with the 
enemy in parsait; but if he manages to blow ont the smoke easily, they will make 
4 successful fight, 

While the warriors are away, the people remaining at home consult various 
signs, which enable them to judge of the luck or failure of their friends, On the 
hank of the Aberedromo creek in Kiwai there grows a tree which in time of war 
lots the people at home know if any disaster befalls those of thoir number who are 
out fighting. In auch 9 case the tree bends down towards the ground, and the 
eaves begin to trvmble, 

Before going to war the people sometimes hang a skall with the jaw 
‘intact on a tree and spit a certain medicine on to it, While the fight is in 
Progress the skull at home gnashes ite teeth and rocks to and fro of its own 
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secord, and by watching its movements the people conclude which septs of them 
will capture heads and which not. 

‘When the people on a war expedition sleep before w fight, it is the custom that 
some old men sit up all night to watch over the canoes, ‘These may see the souls 
of the sleeping warriors and hear them knock against the canoes, Some of the 
phantoms stand up om the canoe platforms carrying heads, and tho watchmen see 
who they are, In the morning they tell the warriors which of them will eapture 
hhoads in the forthcoming fight, and the men will eagerly exclaim, * Abt by-and-by 
T go fight!” If the watehmon in the night seo « row of phantom passing by as if 
coming from the enety’s camp, this means viotory, andl the apparitions are the 
spirits of tho warriors roturning from the fight with # spoil of heads. Tut if the 
‘spectred niove in the opposite direction, they are the spirits of the enemy who are 
going back, carrying the heads they have eaptured. 

Tt is very important that the people staying ab home during a war expedition 
observe certain rules of conduct, for their behaviour is by no means immaterial for 
the success of their fighting friends, whom, on the contrary, they ean help or injure 
from a distance. In the absenee of the warriors the few old women who are 
‘associated with every men’s house must keep some fires burning in the house in 
order to keop it “warm, or defeat is sure to follow. ‘The whole village must be 
silent, for otherwise the enemy will be warned prematurely (as if hearing the 
noise) and run away. Therefore the women at home only do the most necessary 
work. They also haye to restrict themselves to certain kinds of food. Fish and 
tnrtles are forbidden on account of the shyness of these animals, but dugong can be 
eaten, for they do not flee so easily. Coconuts must not be husked or broken near 
the house, only in the bush, in order to avoid noise, A woman must not even wail, 
if sho feols sad when thinking of her absent husband. It is particularly bad it 
someone“ humbugs” the wife of a warrior during his absence in a! fight, ‘The 
Intter is sure not to catch any bushmen, but will very likely be killed himself, 

‘Tho fight itself usually takes the form of « surprise attack on the hostile 
village, and the Hour as a rulo chosen is just before dawn, when every enemy is 
thought to be asleep, Neither ago nor sox is spared in the wars; the enemy's 
property is destroyed excepting what is carried! away ; his domestio animals are 
shot and eoconnt trees out down, 

‘Tho cutting off of the heads of slain enemies is sometimes accompanied by 
certain magic observances, Old Miinow of Mawélta used at times to eut off heads 
in the following way. He forced an dia amphibian (see above) as fur as he could 
down tho throat of the enemy whom he had disabled or killed, and thus in severing 
the head he also cut the animal in two, “‘That fashion,” said my informant, “ make 
him bushman ‘cranky’, not see him fighting man.” From the effect of the dia, 
which, a8 we have observed, moves in  poculiar, staggering manner, the enemy 
‘eannot ran away trom their pursuers. 

‘When an enemy has been caught by a warrior, the latter sometimes does not 
Kill him himself, but calls some young relation to come and administer the 
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death-blow, for he wants to teach the young man how to do it. Then on cutting off 

the head the elder man smears the boy’s face with some of the blood and says, * Next 
time you come fight you kill man youself” After that the young man will 
hocome a great fighter, who will never fail to catch an enemy, for “that blood been 
go along face.” If young boy shrinks from slaying a wounded encmy whose 
“eye stand up, look man his father or some old warrior will command him to do 
so, saying in w harsh voice,“ Goon! T been kill him, you kill him finish, you no 
fright!" And the bay, still terrified, will deal out the blow and then recoil onee 
more, Aftera fight a warrior washes the blood from his arms and hands, excepting 
that on his finger-nailss which he purposely preserves by closing his hands when 
Washing. After returning home be scrapes off the particles of dried blood frotn his 
tnils and keeps thém in a dry leaf for future use, On some suitable oceasion he 
administers the blood to some boys, who then on growing up will booome greut 
‘warriors. 

The people seem to regard it as hopeless to pursuo a fugitive enemy after he 
has got a start, and the only thing they do is to shoot off their arrows in his 
foot-prints or perform some other act which is thought to hurt him from a 
distance. 

In the excitement of a fight tho soul of « man may “jump out of his body, 
The natives say,* That time you Kill man, you lose sense altogether, no think about. 
wom, pickaninoy house. Urio (sou!) go away, he play like pigeon (bird in 
general), Body belong man he go fight, kill him man: urdo belong man he fy 
whout on top” ‘The soul generally comes back during the sleep after a fight, anid 
on the return of a war party there is an additional observance which purports to 
estore the woul to its normal state. An old woman unties the string with which 
her grass potticoat is fastened, and hands the end of it to the men as they land 
from the canoe. Sho leads them, three or four ut a time, on shore antl from there 
into the house, still holding the string and going herself backwards. At the door 
she pushes the men in ane by one, and “wrio come too, come back”, 

‘The natives say that a warrior after a fight is never afraid of tho ghost of au 
enemy Killed by him. Certain rites, however, seem w indicate a desire of frecing 
oneself from pernicious inffuences which may infest a man who has been stained with 
‘ood in w fight, He provides himself with the stem of a certain oreeper called 
sierckere, which has very sharp leaves and fibres, and splits up part of the stam, 
Jeaving both ends intact. Walking a few steps out in the see or a swamp, ho passes 
the split-up ereeper over his lead and body to the waist. ‘Then he turns round 
towards the shore, at the sane tine cleaving: tho ereeper complotely, throws away 
the two parts of it behind himself, and kicks some water backwards with his foot. 
This action rids him from whatever evil may follow him; he “washes the blood 
away,” a5 the natives say. 

There is a belief that a man whose head has boon eut off turns into a cortain 
‘alignant boing, although the slayer of the man need not fear it more than anyone 
else. This being ix called stwmu, and the blood which has spurted out from the 
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gash in the neck shines at night like a fire. People have fallen a vietim to an 
‘item by mistaking its light for an ondinary fire, 

Various rites are. performed immediately after a victorious fight, their object 
{in most cases being to give some powerful “ fighting-medicine" to the young men. 
In one of these rites the captured heads are placed in a row on the path, and the 
{great fighters go and stand over them with their legs wide apart and their backs 
turned towards the place where theenemy have been slain. ‘The young men crawl 
onall fours between the lines of legs in the direction whieh the men are facing, and 
each of them is guided by some old male relative, who walks abreast with him on 
the outer side of the row of men, ‘The old man holds in his hand a piece of ginger, 
and rubs with it the forehead of each of the severed heads (which lie face upward) 
‘and also his own forehead, On reaching the end of the row the boy is given the 
piece of ginger to swallow, and after that he will never be aftaid of anything. 
Every young man goes through this rite only after his first fight. Gaméa, an old 
Mawita man, told me how he had been through the rite in his youth, and how 
terrified he had been. “Oh, smell belong head and blood he too bad," he said. 
“Me no can go, heave up.” “No good you heave wp,” grumbled the people, and 
pushed him down as he hesitated to crawl over the bleeding heals. He was com- 
‘manided to bite the brow of one of the heads belonging to one of the great fighters 
of the enemy, lift the head up with the teeth, and then put it down again. A small 
piece of flesh eut from the gush in the neck of the same heuil and a piece of a 
certain plant were chowed by the great man who initiated Gaméa in the rite, then 
he spat the juice into Gaméa’s mouth, and the latter had to swallow it, Ab the 
same time the initiator stroked his hand down Gaméa’s throat and chest, thereby 
forcing the modicine down into his stomach. Each one of the initintes had to lift 
‘a separate head in this same way, for if the eame head had been used by all, the 
reault would have been that in subsequent fights several men would have killed 
only one ani the same enemy, No heads of female enemies were used in the rite, 
for if that had been the case the initiates would have captured female enemies only 
in the following fights. 

‘The people try to bring home those of their own number who have fallen in a 
fight, and place the bodies on the canoe platforms, face upwards. ‘The eaptured 
‘heads are usually stored under the platforms, but sometimes the surviving friends 
place them round the dead bodies, thinking thereby, “You all right; me been Kill 
hit plenty bushman.” 

‘On nearing home the people on bosrd sound their trampet-shells, first ealling 
the attention of their friends at home with a long signal, and then giving the 
nnmber of the captured heads with as many short signals The women in the 
village dress up and perform a dance called nékede on the bench, and the men in the 
canoes stand up carrying the heads and singing a song called pipi, A series of 
rites and feasts takes plage at the return’ of a war-party, and some of them have 
reference to the preparation of the eaptured heads, ‘The warriors paint themselves 
red and light grey. The heads are hung up over a fire, the hair is torn away with 
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4 forked stiok, and when the flesh has come off the skulls are washed and dried. On 
the saune occasions the men warm their shoulders and elbows at the fire, “for that 
thing he go for kill him man,” as my informant said, making a great gesture with 
his shoulders and elbows. After handling the heads, the people paint their hands 
and forearms red as far as the elbows, and they use small sticks when eating, as 
: they do not want to touch the food with their soiled hands. In Dibiri, the country 
ast of the mouth of the Fly, the people are said to eat the skin, flesh, and eyes of 
captured heads, and while preparing the skulls to keep them under their sleeping- 
mats as head-rests, The blood is eprinkled all over their houses. The neighbours 
' of the Dibiri natives also impute to them the custom of drinking blood fresh from 
; the arrow-wounds of disabled enemies after jerking out the weapon. 





After the skulls have been dried they are hung up in the men's house, except 
the jaws, which are kept by the captors. Sometimes the genitals of the man or 
Woman killed are dried and attached to the skull for the purpose of indicating 
its sex. 

If one of two fighting tribes desires to make peace, they let their wish be 
known by blocking the way to the enemy's village with a branch which they put 

across the path, and choose for this purpose some parting of the road which the 
enemy are sure to pass. In the case of theenemy agreeing to the proposition, they 
place another branch over the first one, but if they want to go on fighting they turn 
the branch so that it points in the direction of their antagonists, and place on it a 
bundle of small tally-sticks, which indicate the number of people they intend to 
kill before they are willing to make peace, 

Tf-a strong party of warriors meet a small number of the enemy, hardly any 
sign or friendly hailing whatever will prevent the latter from running away in fear 
of treachery. Certain signs and tokens are, however, meant for conveying. the 
friendly intentions of a stranger or enemy, as, for instance, untying the bowstring 
or carrying the bow behind the shoulder with the string passed under the 

opposite arm. 

The usual way of making friends is through the medium of the women, A couple 
of men with their wives goto the hostile village, and the women are sent a few steps 
infront. It is a recognized rule in the district that the presence of women in snch 
@ cago means peace. Such a proposition to cease hostilities is generally aceoepted 
tt all events temporarily—and the visitors are well received. The men mutually 
break each other's beheading-imives in token of peaee, and sometimes exchange 
their arm-guards, In the night the men in the village have connection with the 
‘women of their guests, and that is the real object of the visit. This custom is 
called éra adégo (* put out the fire"). After a few days the visit is returned under 
exsctly the same circumstances, and the visitors give up their women to the men in 
the other village. ‘he men drink gimoda together, which is a narcotic beverage 
obtained by chewing the plant of the same name (evidently the Piper methyaticunt). 
Daring the drinking-feast one man of each side will sprinkle a little gémoda over 
the assembled. people, and say: “No mote fight now, no good you me (we) fight.” 
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‘This rite is called tard, and is performed in an analogous way on a uumber of 
different occasions and for different purposes. 

‘At the conclnsion,of peace, payment is generally given for those who have been 
killed in the tights. ‘The compensation for a man generally consists in giving a gis! 
in marriage to a brother or some other near relative of his, the idea being that in 
the course of time she will bear a child which on growing up will fill the place of 
the deud man. A great number of things are interchanged between both sides by 
sway of additional payment for the desd, and the ovcasion is celebrated with dances 
and feasts, 
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THE KABIRI OR GIRARA DISTRICT, FLY RIVER, PAPUA. 
[Worn Paves XIX-XX,] 
By A, C. Hannos, 


‘Tux Kabisi or Girara District is the low-lying country between the Fly River 
aud the Aramia affluent of tho Bamu, and extenils for a short distance beyond 
the Avamia, Roughly speaking, it extonds from about eust longitude 142° 30° 
to 143° 157, Ibis flooded during nine months of the year, but there are innumer- 
able low hillocks and ridges, some of considerable extent, on which ooconut-palms 
are planted wherever thore is room for them, ‘The villages are on hillocks, between 
Which communication is made by means of very long, niarrow canows of shallow 
Aranght, ‘There are very large sago swamps; indea, according to Mr, Beavers! 
there is a plethora of sago and coconuts; ho udds tht yams, bananas and sweet 
Potatoes are cultivated, but not to any great extent. Fish abound in the swanps, 
and are caught in large conical traps made of cane, something after the style of a 
Jobster pot [these may be at least 152 cn, (5 feut) in length} 

Bird life is abundant; bixls of paradise, goura pigeons anid cassowaries are 
Plentiful. ‘The swamps contain many: varieties of waterfowl. af 

Mr. Lyons! statos that tho Kabiri (as he torms thom) live in some twenty 
scattered villages from Nuitiarato in the east, on the Fly littoral, to Domori Island and 
to justnorth of tho Arumia River. Ho describes the people as distinetly of Papuan 
type and of fine physique, ‘Tho mon as « rule go nude, as do some of the wonien, 
whilst othors wour a narrow perineal bind, Mr. Beaver saya the majority of the 
men wear « conical fibre hut, decorated with feathers, or else u skull cap of network 
(Fig. 2), The hair is shaved above the foretcad, and a small corkscrew goatee beard 
worn. [Mr; Beaver illustrates these facta by a photograph.) Mr. Lyons says ll 
the males adopt the did, oF conical hat, which is affixed to the hair of the houd by 
tomo glutinous anixture; the hat is:not removed even when sloping.  Genorally 
the outside of the hat is covered with white lime, and the top is mde a reoeptacle 
for feathers. Mr. Beaver says the women cover the head and hosoin with w veil of 
net. “This is stated to bo a mourning dress, but: so many of them wear the veil 
that T can hardly believe it is entirely mourning® ‘Their other dress is rather 
scanty, and counts of « wisp of grass drawn in tightly between the legs, . . . ‘The 
Girara (as he terms them) emphatically deny being eanvibals, but admaib head. 
hunting, « « ._ ‘They have five totems, which descend from father to son, ‘These 
are the pig, the pigeon, the alligator [orocodile], the Black snake and the eassowary.” 
‘They elaim descont from a dog (Weaver, in w newspaper interview), 


¥ Ann. Rep. Papua, 1-23, p. 1. * Ann. Hep. Papua, 112-14, p. 09, 
*Tanutnas bas no donb that there expu are solely for mourning, 
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‘According to Mr. Lyons, the villages usually contain only one house, 
which is of immense size, measuring anything from 1829 to 39-62 m. (60 to 
180 feet) in length and from 50 to 60 feet in breadth. [In a newspaper account 
‘Mr. Beaver is reported to have said that the houses were sometimes as much as 
121-02 to 152-4 m. (400 to 500 feet) long and 18-29 to 2436 m. (60 to 80 feet) in 
width] These houses, which are built on high piles, are well constructed and last 
for many years. The roofs are high, arched, thatched with sago leaf, and extend to 
the ground along each side. Compartments are made at the sides of the houses for 
the accommodation of the women and children, who are not permitted, except on 
eertain occasions, to enter the men's portion of the house (genema). ‘The women 
enter their apartments from underneath the house, (Mr. Beaver says: ~The 
centre of this huge building is a kind of common hall, which is used only by the 





110, 1.—Chiet post (13 m. ; 4 feet 3 inches) and chief joist (2.06 m. ; 6 feet 0 inches) 
cn the Port Moreshy Museum. Collected by A. P. Lyons 
ita, rom a sketch Uy Mr, Tyone and a photograph taken 

‘at Port Moresby. 


men, while the walls of the structure are divided into cubicles in three or four 
floors, access to which is gained by meaus of ladders, ‘The women are not allowed 
to enter the building by the same door as the men.”—Newspaper report,] Even 
the single men are restricted to their own end of the genema, Married men alone 
have access to all parts of the house, and, in fact, to everything connected with the 
‘ceremonial rites of the tribe. The married men's end of the house is called mana, 

‘The following information is taken from Mr. Lyons’ report, supplemented by 
his manuscript notes, When a suitable site has been selected for a new communal 
house, the village carver is deputed to prepare the chief post (timt), and the “ chief 
bearer,” or joist (idadars). The former is either a carving or a painting of the 
principal chief. ‘The ends of the chief joist are carved to represent the heads of 
crocodiles swallowing either birds or aumuan beings; usually the head or legs of « 
‘man are represented as sticking out of the erocodile’s mouth (Fig. 1). Whilst these 
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are being made, the women and children prepare food for a feast. When all ix 
ready, the people assemble; the chief (wasina) places the chief post in its hole, 
other piles are placed in alignment with it,and the chief joist is placed on them all ; 
‘hese will form the middle supports of the house, The vwsina names the village, 
d there is sauoh feasting and dancing. When the house is completed, which often 
ako many months, another big feast and dance are held. ? 

In a letter datod October, 1910, and privately printed, the Rey. B.'T, Butcher 
‘says all the villages are built on the same principle—a great house (that. at. Mida, 
or Kubu, is about 200 foet long and 40 feet wide) with a gontral hall, which runs 
the entire length of the house and is reserved for the use of the men ; on either 
side aro the walled-off private apartments, ‘These consist of three storeys. In the 
lowest of all the cooking is dono, the middle one is for the women and children, and 
the top story for the men, ‘The women do not’ come into the central hall, but 
each the cooking and sleeping apartiments from underneath the building. ‘The 
‘men reach the various storeys by ineans of notched. logs which rest against theside 
walls of the hall, ‘The only light in the hall filters through various holes and 
chinks in the walls and the small doors ab either end. ‘There are no windows, The 
houses are very high and with an average width of 60 or 60 feet; they are raised 
5 or 6 feet from the ground on piles. ‘The floor is made of strips of palm trunks 
Ind side by side and forming an undulating surface. Ilumination is made by 
means of little lighted sticks (iihi), whioh burn slowly and need constant snufling, 
Which is done by knocking off the charred portion, ‘The house at Barimn is about 
450 fect long, about 50 feet wide, and 30 to 40 feet from the ground at the gable, 
Here Butcher saw tho men seated in a circle round their chief, who was beating 
time with alighted wit, Each man had his betel nut and lime gourd by his side, 
and a lighted widi in his hand with which he beat time in unison with the chief, 
while boys were chewing “gummada” (kaya) for the men’s use. One very old 
‘man repeated the first word or two of every line of a song before it was sung, 
then all joined in a weird, musical, deep-toned chant, which ended witl a most 
guiaint ery of " Wa! Hit” twice repeated. 

Butcher says that along both sides of the house at Barimu w straight row of 
fine crotons wan planted, then came. brond road, 15 oF 20 feeb wide, and. beyond 
this 4 Line of nicely arranged and beautifully kept gardens Lyons further states 
that « oleue space of about 60.feot is left all round the yenema for dancing, ‘The 
gardens are made beyond the dancing ground ; these are long, narrow, rectangular 
boda of heaped-up earth, finely broken up; paths 10 or 11 feet wide ar left 
between the beds, Coconuts, taro, and a yam called wise, are planted. An old 
Village usually prewonts a protty sight, being surrounded by tall coconut palins and 
the clean red clay of the dancing ground, ‘The approaches to the villages are also 
bordered by coconut palms. The roads between the villages are wide and well 
‘kept. Hero and there along the sides of the tracks ure to be seen trees marked 
with strange hieroglyphs, which denote the boundaries, either of the village or of 
‘an individual villagers Iand. 
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‘The women are occupied in making their huge fishing nets (7 traps), in 
fishing, and preparing sago. ‘Tho men owltivate the gardens, are fino handi- 
craftsmen and excel in earving (Lyons), 

A ‘Though a bush tribe, they have plenty of use for canoes during the, wet 
euson, when the hollows are filed with water ; the waterways thus formed extond 
for many miles in all directions, 

‘According to Mr. Lyons,! the principal ceremony of these people is the moi 
{ata, five of which are held during the wet scason, In connection with the 
ceremony threo Inrge carvoil wooden crocodiles, known as Posia, Getehidi, and 
Moi-ira, together with a number of minot articles, are used. When not in use all 
these objects are Kept in a house, called the kakanipa, which only certain married 
‘mon may approach, If anyone else did so he would be eaten by a crocodile, which 
i gaored to these. people. 

‘When it has heen decided to hold a moi-iata, a small boy suddenly disappears 
from the village. It is given out that he has been taken by a crocodile who was 
angry with him for approashing the Aekenipa, ‘There is much wailing, and the 
Dereaved patents approach the sam, or chiet sorcerer, anil ask him to implore the 
‘crocodile to restore their lost boy, who promises to do what he ean. All the 
‘unmarried mon, women and children are sont away to make sago and collect eoeo- 
‘nuts for a lig feast to propitiate the crocodile, Whilst they are away, the Posi, 
Getehidi and Moi-ira are removed to the mana, or married men's end of the genena. 
To the head of each of them is affixed a huge cane effigy of a erocodile’s head. All 
‘of them are then plastered with clay, ‘The boy, who was supposed to have been 
taken away by n erocodile, but who actually had been blindfolded and taken away 
by night into the bush, where he was hidden by the saint is then placed inside the 
‘cane mouth of tho Posin. A fence is erested round the effigies to Keep off too- 
carious persons, When all is ready, the smu and hin assistants. don grotesque 
‘masks and beat loudly on drums until all the villagers xeturn, ‘They are invited 
into the genena, when, with many incantations, the lost boy is dragged from the 
mouth of the Posia, Of course, payment is required for the restoration of the boy, 
which the parents are glad to make. ‘Then follow dancing and feasting in honour 
of the mighty crocodile, and martinges are celebrated, 

‘The following account of the material culture of the Kabiri is based mainly on 
the interesting collection which Dr. G. Landtman generonsly presented to the 
Hehnological Museum at Cambridge. Most of these he obtained in 1910 when 
travelling with tho Rey. B.T. Butoher, LAM.S.; he also gave some specimens to the 
British Musou. ‘The former will be referred to by on “1,” and the number 
which follows is that in the Cambridge Collection, 

There are two main varieties of caps, the rigid and the netted conical cap 
(diba), Kubu (ig. 2 4,1). ‘The foundation of these caps is « atrip of ratan, which is 
produced into a continuous spiral, each whorl being lashed to that below and above 
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. bya band which is twisted tranaversely across itself between each whorl The apex 
4s hollow, and is produced into a broad ring, the outer edge of which is protected 
by a plait of split ratan. The whole of the outside was originally covered with 
black beeswax (?), and portions of the wearer's hair still adhere to the lowermost.» 
whorl. A smaller specimen (I 38) is covered with red clay; beight, 18% om. 
(7k inches); diameter, 111 by 129 om, (44 by 5 inches). A similar cap, gugu, 
was collected by J. Chalmers some twelve years ago, and is now in the British 
, Musoum, the ratan base of which is served with bark fibre. Tnserteil in the apex 
are five mounted cockatoo feathers, the stems of which are threaded through a 
number of dark red lenticular seeds (Partington says Pandanus seeds), and there 
are & couple of white feathers cut into a series of V's Height about 23 om. 
(9 inohes)* 
Netted cap for mourning, atima, Gaima (Fig. 2 ¢, 0), of two-ply string made 
} of the inner hark of some plant. The cap is not finished off, and as there isa small 
: supply of untwisted strips of the bark in the inside of the apex, it is probable that 
the cap would have been somewhat louger. ‘The stitch is of a simple character, ant 
q is shown in Fig. 20, There are in tho British Muscum two netted caps, “ ati, 
. worn by bush tribes of Obere when fighting and dancing.” one of which is anid to. 
; 
i 
, 
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be worn inside the other; they are worked in horizontal bands of different wilths, 
which are painted black, white, yellow, and red. The otttside one has a tuft of 
cockatoo or P: rugyiona feathers, and is about: 38 em, (15 inches) in length ; the 
other is about $1 em. (12} inches)* Partington also figures a “network ap 
(atuna ata) from Obere, worn when in mourning for parents or wife.” ‘These were 
‘also collected by Chalmers 
Three plumes for headdresses were collected at Gaima by Landtinan. Fig, 3 a 

isa thin piece of light white wood, 187 mm. long, ent in the shape of » feather, 
Painted black and red at the base, mounted on a quill, half of which hus been out 
away longitudinally for more than half its length, the whole end being stuck on a 
wooden splinter 8, cockatoo feathers stuck in a disc of blackened pith; om 
one side a red and green parrot feather, and on the other two notched similar 
feathers, mounted on a quill of a eassowary, part of which has been shaved away ; 
total length, 35 cm,; greatest breadth, 17 cm.; c, two cockatoo feathers 
inserted in an elongated Jump of Black beeswax (7), in which are inserted several 
Abrus seeds, and mounted on a strip of ratan, the upper part of which is consider: 
ably thinned down, 

‘Three water buckets (I. 374-6), maripn, Gaima, of palm leat (? Ptychoxporma) 

folded in the usual manner, with a stick passing longitulinally through the folded 
‘ends and a loop handle of ratan, 

‘Water vessel male of one internode of bamboo (Fig. 4): simple incised design 

af three concentric incomplete circles within two ovale Stopper of doubled-up 
palm leaf. Gaima, 


} "CE, Album 11, Pate 108, No.# "Of Albwm 11, Plate 191,.No.8. + Loe: eit, No.2. 
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ro, 2 

“4, conical exp, Kubu (1.37): ht. 24° cm, (0} inches), diam. 19°6x 
‘em, (S$ 5] inches) ; , apex seem from above; the cap wax cut 
‘ff from the hair with great difficulty. c, mourning cap, Gaima (Is 1) = 
Tit. about 36 em. (14 inches), cire.at base about 52 cm. (203 inches) ; 
», detail of the netting. 








no. 4 


rio. 
‘Plumes for headdresses, Gaim : Bamboo water vessel, Gaima 
(161), 2 (163), © (L 63). (L237): b 440m, diam, 98 mm. 


iio 
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‘The canoes are very long, narrow, of shallow dranght, and without an outrigger ; 
they are carved and painted in an elaborate manner (¢f. photo by Beaver)! Butcher 
refers to one about 21 m. (69 feet) long and 61 cm. (2 feet) broad, “ carved from end 
toend and quite elaborately painted”* Lyons says the canoes are dug-outs; one 
megsured 21°23 m. (70 feet) long by 114m. (45 inches) in beam; the prows are 
carved to represent crocodiles, and along its sides they usually carve figures of 
fishes, birds, or crocodiles. The paddles are exceptionally well made. ‘They have 
© spoon-shaped blade and long handles with men’s heads earved at the ends, ‘The 
blades ure marked in pigment of variegated hues, Each family has its own mark 
$0 that the ownership of a paddle is easily ascertainable." Our paddle (Fig. 5.) is 
of light-coloured woo. The elongate spatulate blade is 83 em. long and gradually 
widens from 45 tm. above to 154 mm, at a distance of 106 mm. from the end; 
one edge is very slightly eurved. The blade is slightly coneavo-convex, and the stom 
of the handle is prolonged on each side asa prominent keel to the end of the blade. 
‘The handle is approximately round, with cylindrical head which is oval in section, 
the narrow end being on the same side as the broad part of the blade. ‘The convex 
surface of the blade is painted black, white, and red; below, a human fave is 
Tepresented, and above are what appear to be the jaws of an animal, ‘The under 
fmurface of the blade and the handle are coloured chocolate red, the head of tho 
handle is white. I obtained at Wododo, Dibiri Island, at the mouth of the Bamu 
three uncoloured paddles like those described by Mr. Lyons, 

The spear, kibiri (Fig. 5 0), is of heavy palm wood, roughly mado, blackened, 
and flat oval in section. The barbed portion begins with a bead, and there are about 
sixteen rows of sinall barbs which appear to be arranged inn irregular spiral. Tt 
gradually increases in diameter from the point to the butt, 

The two wooden war clubs are of very different types (Fig, 5 a,n): 4 is of 
heavy wood, Jeugth 1°54 m.(60} inches), greatest diameter of head 50 tm., average 
diameter of handle 22-25 mm., approximately round in section, a fattened bi-convex 
button on the top. Upper portion with eight grooves, with sharp edges between 
them, painted with simplo designs in black, white and chocolate red, ungrooved 
Portion chocolate red ; the grooved about 63 em, long. 0, gadira pira, is of datk 
heavy wood, length 1:21 m. (47} inches); head 122 mam. long, 61mm. diameter, 
round in section, with five whorls of six teeth; conical swelling at the handle 
end with convex base. Sling loop of red calico, 

The undecorated dagger from Gaima of casso wary leg bone is over 37 em.in 








‘Thetwo bows, gayi, Nos. 773, 774, are of black palm wood. L778 is 1:89 m. 
(744 inches) long, plauo-convex in setion, the convexity being produced into. slight 
‘keel near cach end between this and the spike for the string isa slight swelling or 
imperfect bead. The spikes of 773 have a collar of plaited ratan. L 774 is 193 m, 
(76 inches) long, and the flat side is slightly concave, there is a lenticular bead at 
each end below the spike In both the lat side is at the outside of the curve. 

+ AR, I-12 * Loe cit. * 4.2, 1913-14, p 100, 
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! lA cy 
via, 6.—Detaile of bow and bowxteing. 
‘hv; method of finishing off bowstring ¢ 
for the sake of clearness only two fibre 
steands aro shown 3c, loop-knot, for 


sting ny eof (12 79) mtn 











c 


.7—Carved wooden aryow-heads, Ay 2, 

FO 3h, Koaba. a (1. 788), 

(703), 1708 m,; 0568), 

'L.560), 1. 1324 m. ; n(L'754), 

(L064, L 147m; a (L888), 
(L763) |. 1487 m. 





1, 1-89 m, (744 inches), bar! 
78 em.; D, war club, Gaima 
fir). 
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The ends of each bamboo bowstring are split and notched on each side (Fig. 6). A 
strand of bark fibre is passed across the back of the bowstring from one notch to 
another of the first pair, snd on the front side it is knotted, the free ends puss over 
the knot on the strand above it, pass through the slit in the bowstring, diverge out- 
wards and upwards on the underside of the bowstring, each passing round the edge 
of the bowstring on to its front aspect, where they converge upwards to the centre 
of the bowstring. A fresh strand starts from the second pair of notches and pursues 
«similar courte, and so on for each pair of notches. All the strands are eventually 
united to forma plait, which ultimately passes into a two-ply twisted string, which 
in No. 774 becomes gradually thinner and ends in a knot. The plait is formed into 
‘ loop-knot for stringing the bow (Fig. 6) 

The twenty-five arrows in our collection may be grouped as follows:—A, 
bamboo heads; B, several barbed prongs ; C, wooden heads. The arrows should be 
compared with the descriptions given in Vol. IV of the Torres Straits Reports, 
(This is referred to as“ LV.") 

A. With bamboo heads, The shaft may have the rind entire (766), or it may 
be soraped off except on the upper internode, There is wooden aftershaft, At 
the junetion of the two parts there may be a plaited cane collar, or, as in 761, a 
smooth gummed lashing of vegetable fibre ; the bamboo is so cut: that the point of 
the head is fashioned out of « node, thus making it thicker, stronger, and leas linblo 
to split, L761, Waduru-were, also labelled Jpidarimo-uere (ie, arrow from Wadura 
ot from Tpidarimo, on the opposite bank of the Fly River), Koabn, length 1-645 m. ; 
the palm wood aftershaft has two rows of carved deep zig-zags; flattened bamboo head, 
1. 766, howe, Gaima, length 1883 m.; aftershaft square in section with three rows 
of four blunt barbs and two square bends above; none of the barbs is opposite 
the other, except in a longitudinal direotion; bamboo head concave, 1, 767, 
‘Aowd, Gaima, length 1°665 m, 

B, With more than one point. ‘These menakata from Gaima agreo in having tho 
slutt scraped, except the upper internode, which in 770 has longitudinal scrapings 
the palm wood prongs are kept apart by a plog and strengthened by ratan lashing 
(IV, Fig. 187, 4). L768, length 1810 m., three prongs with 6-7 unilateral 
barba; L769, length 1°877 m, four prongs with three to five unilateral barbs : 
1.770, length 1610 m., four prongs with three unilateral barbs. 

©, With wooden heads. A selection of the more unusual types has been made 
in Fig. 7. In these all the shatt, except the upper 28-30 om. has the rind scraped 
olf and is blackened, bat in the upper portion longitudinal and transverse scraped 
bands oceur, sometimes the bands of whole skin are engraved with simple patterns. 
A, B, ani-idi, Gaima; head square in section, except lower part of 8; each whorl 
has four barbe. x, were, Gaima, flattened in section, These three have a collar of 
Plsited cane and slendor scraped shafta. 0, p, x, harv-haru, Koabu, palm wood 
head, fattened in section. 6, hirima nepade (also labelled Ipidarimo), Koabu, 1, 

' Teollectod a bow with this at ‘ i 
Komaki bow with this Weed attachment at Aimahs, Kikori delta, adit occurs st 
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tere-uere, Koabu; the upper part of the head is plano-convex, These five have a 
thin: vegetable lashing, dyed red. 

The following from Koabu agree so well with arrows that I obtained in Mer, 
‘Torres Straits, that wo may conclude that there was a regular trade in arrows from 
this district to the islands before the arrival of Europeans, L 559, 560, boboku, 
plain wooden head. L561, ofo-ofo, palm wood head, unilateral barbs, L 563, anidi, 
throe whorls of three barbs roughly mada, 1, 567-571, malu-dpuru (IV, Figs. 181, 
182) ; 568 is also labelled ofo-0fo, L 572, Jbmiopu, with o fusiform point. Most 

a tw WG 1@ 
RVR Te 











10.9, 
bed Tobacco Gaima: a 100), 1. 46° om,, diam, 5° om. ; two holes; 
Tolncco pipe, Gast crpaloreswCletd0) {AS cty diab cj Yo holes 
Tr Nght fens (I), © (Le 148), 1, 38° omy diam, 6 cn. ; one hole; Tabelled spies 
Nae tL i of ahowiag perforated dan of acre and Are seeds: 





hve all the rind of the shaft scraped, excopt the upper internode, which may be 
docornted witha broad black band. The heads have sharp conical or fusiform 
points, and some have a zig-zag beading (IV, Fig. 182, a, 8). 

Hand fishing net, nigisi, Gaima. ‘The net is fastened by a strip of bast in a 
continuous spiral to a circular ring of ratan, 61 em, (24 inches) in diameter. 
‘The net, which has a depth of about 217 mm, (8} inches), has a rim of continuous 
looping into which the loops of the outermost row of the body of the net are 
worked (Fig. 8), ‘The string is two-ply. 

‘YoU. XLVI. Or 
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know of nino tobacco pipes. Landtman gave seven to our Museum and one to 

the British Museum, and there is one in the Port Moresby Museum, collected by A. P. 
Lyonsat Tu, They all agree in consisting of one internode of bamboo and in having 
the background of the design scraped and coloured brown, so that the light design 
shows up clearly. Five of them (L147, 149, 150, 151 and Pt, M.) have the septum 
intact at both ends, and in addition to the ordinary hole for the bowl there is a second 
one in a corresponding position near the other end ; it is not possible to distinguish 
between these two, as they appear to haye been used indiscriminately for the bowl. 
This is the first time that pipss with two lateral holes and blind ends have been 
recorded. I find, however, that in our Landtman collection there is one (164) from 
‘Tirio or Madiri (on the right bank of the Fly estuary and opposite to the Kabiri 
district), which is of ‘similar type and technique of decoration, and though the 
design is not quite like any I have seen from Kabiri, there eau be no doubt: that it 
isan imported specimen. [There is ulso a fairly typical richly engraved Kiwai pipe 
(L161) of two internodes and a terminal hole, but @ second small hole has been 
made near the open end, possibly due to Kabiri influence.] 1 147 has the centre of 
one end blackened and surrounded by two rows of Abrus seeds, while in [, 148 the 
hole at the open end is pierced through a small diso of pearl shell; which is 
surrounded by a siugle cirole of Abrus sevids, the black ends of which are centri- 
petal (Fig. 9,¢, p). Most of the designs on the pipes are representations of 
animals or parts of snimals—among these I think I can recognize a frog (152), hind 
logs of a frog (149), fresh-water turtle (148), snake (150), erocodile(B.AL), two newly- 
hatched hornbills (Landtman’s indentification, 151), bird or turtle, and a fish (B.M.). 
A lime gourd, Gaima, with a pith stopper (Fig, 10), has 

‘on one side an engraved design of a centml circle and a 
spiral line enclosing it, the outer whorl of the spiral with 
transverse carved lines; an attempt at the same design on 
the opposite side. One lime spatula (L 294) is a sharply 
pointed splint of eassowary bone, 24 cm. in length; the 
other (L295) is similar in form, hut made of the rind of 
the stalk of a palm leaf, length 235 om, (L147); another 
type is shown in Plate XIX, Fi 
Tn our Tandtman collection there are two dennis 
labelled “Kiwai;" which, without any doubt, must have 
come from Kabiti (Fig. 11), Their great length and large 
high handles distinguish them from any other type of drum 
from New Guinea, and their decoration settles their origin, 
They are cylindrical, but are slightly and gradually con- 
stricted towards the centre. ‘The tympanum is made of 
the skin of @ Tetrodont fish with extremely small dermal 
spines, and is cemented on; the lashing of is rough and 
appears to be put on for a temporury purpose. ‘The pluited 
ratan bind near the handle of 4 was pat on to strengthen 
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the drum, as it was cracking; the neatly plaited ring in the handle doubtless 
served for suspension, The handle in both is carved in simple patterns. ‘The main 
‘carving is at the open end, Tn a there is a double-headed fresh-water turtle (?) in 
low relief; between the fore and hind limbs: is acireular design, in the centre of 
which is a amall-diso of pearl shell surrounded by Abrus seeds (this has entirely 
disappeared on one side), In n there is a bilobed design in the place carresponding 
to the hind limbs of the turtle on the former drum ; the annular design is replaced 
by concentric crescents, the rest of the open end is occupied by simple patterns, 
‘The intaglio parts have been painted red and white. 





10, 11, 
Dems: a (L512), 1, 127 om, diam. 16 cm. at tympanum, 14 > 16 em. 
‘at open end ; handio 3 em. long, 14°9 em. high. 1 (L610), 1. 108 em, diam. 


ftbout 18 ein. at each end ; handlo 29 cm, long, 8° cm, high, 








Devim, Tsage, Port Moreshy Museum (from ® photograph and sketch) : 
a eats am, (87 inches), diam, at tympanum 20 cm. (8 inches), 


In the Port Moresby Museum there is a drum obtained by A. P. Lyons at 
Teuga, which is of a different type (Fig. 12). It is eylindrioal, with jaws at one 
‘end, avd at the other is 4 tympanum made of kangaroo skin; the ratan bands which 
iceop the skin in place have splints of bamboo inserted beneath them, which thus aot 
as wedges, ‘The drum is carved in the typical manner, 

‘We have no information concerning the following objects, most of which are 
doubtless ceremonial. 

‘Two human effigios are known to me: one is in private hands at Daru, Papua 
the other, whiok came from Pigi, was given to me by Mr. J. EN, Westwood 
(Fig. 13). The body and limbs are cut out of a flat board, the head, hands, and 
feet being carved out of a soft, pith-like wood, and are removable, On the head is 
the conical cap; the eyes are of pearl shell, with a circle of Abrus soeds with the 
lack ends centripetal; the nose is rather narrow and the lips thin but very 

2a2 
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protuberant, There is hole in the chest; the navel is a Helix shell surrounded 
by Abrus soeds; the wristlets and armlets are of twisted fibre, ‘Tho painting of 
the body is indicated in the figure, as are the pigments employed, viz, 
white, black, yellow ochre, and a reddish chocolate, 


no, 13 —Human effigy, 


inches), br. 43 
at cba 





5 Pigd: It, 191 em, 
‘em, (17 inches), 


‘Museum. 


At Dara I saw two small models of 
human heads, one painted red and. black, 
the other white with a large black ring 
round the eyes; in both the eyes are of 
pearl shell surrounded by Abrus seeds 
(Plate XX, Fig. 6), The former was very 
similar to a specimen (Fig. 14) from 
Kubu, and desoribed as “a head used for 
decorating  shield-shaped maik.” It is 
carved in the same soft wood as that of 
the effigy, and painted white, black, red 
and chocolate; the nose has a white tip, 
and there is a white disc in the centre 
of the forehead; the eyes are of black 
cement, with a central plug of wood, and 
encircled with Abrus seeds. Landtman 
also gave & very similar specimen to the 
British Museum, which is 18 om. long, 
but it has a sagittal crest. Tn all these 
specimens the face is long and narrow, 
the nose is rather narrow, and the tongue 
is protruding. 











m0, 14, 
‘Model of human bead, Kuba 
(L313): 1,28 em, (0 inches). 
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Landéman gave to our Museum a long ovoid mask (davi) from Kubu, made out 
‘of one piece of very light, pith-like wood (Fig. 15). There is 4 narrow strip of 
ratan round the edge, which is sewn over with ratan. The back has two longi- 
tudinal ridges on each side, into the outer of which the plumes are inserted; a stick, 
‘passed right across them at about the lower third; at the junotion of the ridges 
near the top, a stopper-like piece of wood is inserted; near the lower end is an 
‘orifice which opens out on the front side in the two eyeholes of the mask. The 





vio, 18, 
Mask, Kuba (1812): 1. 1m, be. 28 cm. ; front nd back views, 


front is painted white, with a design in black, yellow, and chocolate, Near the 
‘eontre is a raised disc of cement bordered by Abrus seeds; doubtless originally it 
‘earricd a diso of nacre. At the lower end is a human head, 16 cm. long, painted 
‘white with a black border round the eyes and mouth; the large orbits are 
‘perforated, the upper border and lobe of each ear has @ tassel of ‘red calico, the 
tonguo protrudes slightly. ‘The periphery is decorated with plumes of feathers of 
‘cockatoos and the hackle feathers of white cocks, ete. The centre one is ?-shaped, 
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the centre being a solid piece of pith; the stem is a strip of ratan neatly served 
with bark fibre where it is perforated for the quills of the feathers. ‘These are 
white, and cut off square, 

‘There was at Dara a painted truncated oval board bound round with ratan, 
with # typical head wearing a conical cap in high relief in the lower portion ; above 
this is an oval design surrounded with white feathers, and above this again two 
concentric circles. Each of these two designs has in ite centre a dise of nacre 





v0, 16—Ceremonial tablet 





210. 17.—Ceremonial hoo 
in high relief, Gaima : 1. 50 cm. (10j inches) ; Fights Las cme Geass oy ea, 
bb. 345 em, (13) inches), Cambridge Museu, Cambridge’ Museusn, 


encircled with Abrus seeds (Plate XX, Fig.4) ‘The Rey. E. Baxter Riley, of Daru, 
gave me a very old shield-shaped thin lab of wood from Gaima (Fig. 16), om 
which two snakes are carved in high velicf. ‘These are provided with teeth, 
piereed nostrils, and raised eyes-of nacre and seeds; in the centre a Helix shell 
‘and rows of Abrus seeds are imbedded in a raised mass of cement; the background. 
appears to have been black, the designs on the shield and snakes being dark red 
and chocolate. Th the museum at Port Moresby there is an oval slab, 535 by 
88 cm. (21 by 16 inches), collected by A. P. Lyons in 1914; it is labelled “ diwad; 
dancing ornament worn on the head.” There is the usual central diss of nacre 
and ring of seeds surrounded by three painted interrupted circles, the outermost 
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of which bas angled projections ; the whole is painted white, red, chocolate and 
yellow, Tandtman gave to the British Museum « long ovoid painted board, 
Of by 28m, from Kuba. The disc of nacro and ring of speds is surmounted By 
fa white, « yellow, and a red somioinvle; near the Tower end a mouth is painted, 
above which is a transverse row of coloured spate. ‘The other designs are simple, 








Pics, 18, 19. 
Models of crocodiles! Wenda? 1. 96% and 20-4 em. (14 and Sinches), Cambridge Museu 





rid, 20. 
Dance ornament, Kubo (L314): 1. 103 em, (404 inches), 


Mr. Westwood also gave me a barbed wooden hook and two carvings of 
exooodile heals. ‘The hook (Fig. 17), which does not appear to serve any practical 
purpose, hns its upper part carved as a human head, wearing a conical eap and 
having prominent nacre eyes, a pierced nose, and slightly prominent yellow tongue; 
the rest is painted in Black, white, yellow and red bands. The crocodile hends 
(Fige, 18, 19) are carved out of a very softlight wood ; the larger one has tufts of a 
‘vegetable fibre knotted through the nose and ears Some of the fibres passing 
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through the ears aro knotted on the top of the head to keop the tassels in place, 
Tho eyes are raised and are provided with Abrus seeds and probably originally with 
nacre, In the smaller one the eyes aro painted, and a strip of ratan, to which 
small white feathers are lashed, passes along the top of the snout. Both are 
painted in the usual way, and the teeth aro white, 

A" dance ornament” from Kubu consists of a log of Light wood with each end 
carvell to represent the head of a crovodile, or possibly of a boar (Fig. 20), in 
which, as in Fig, 18, tho underside of the jaws is entirely cut away. A noticeable 
feature is the pair of large tusks, ‘The ground colour is black, the designs being 
loft in tho natural pale colour of the wood, or painted white, yellow, ar chocolate ; 
the eyes are painted, 

Teaw at Daru some small crocodile skulls in which the lower jaw was, lashed 
to tho upper ; the eyes wore disos of nacre with a ring of Abrus seeds, and the tip 
of the snout of one was adorned in a similar manner (Plate XX, Fig. 6), 


‘Tue Arnyines oF THe Kanter, 
Despite our imperfect information, I think the following deductions are 
warranted. Judging from photographs taken by Landtman, there are two well- 
marked pliysical types among the population: the ono with a narrow face, thin 
lips, narrow nose, and apparently a bulbous forehead, the other with a broader face, 
thickor lips, and typical platyrhine “ Papnan” nose, ‘The first type ia that carved in 
the human effigies and hends,and we may therefore regard it as the racial type of 
the stock; the socond type is that characteristic of many Western Papuans 
(Plate XIX, Figs. 1, 2). Uhave not yot boon able to follow up the Kabiri type, it is 
not ropresented by Neubawss in the Féller-tlas, Deutsch NewaGuinea, TI, 
‘Tho wearing of netted caps is common in New Guinen among the Kai of Hupe 
(in tho interior, N. of Huon Gulf), and at the coast about 6°. lat! Conical eaps, 
or “head-baskets,” of various kinds are worn from south of 4° S, Int. to about 
149° 30’ E, long, and on the neighbouring islands; and about 30 miles up the 
Sipik rivers; but O, Reche aays that this head-gear is widely spread along the 
coast, but quickly disappears and is rare up the rivers 
Tam not yot in position to discuss the distributional significance of the 
various shapes of drums in New Guinea, but the two main types met with here and 
in the whole Fly River district and in Torres Straita seem to indicate two cultural 
influences, Ido not lay any stress on tho single example of the type with jaws 
having a kangaroo-skin tympantim (Fig, 12), but the occurrence of mammal-skin 
tympana is of interest. Van der Sande* gives various instances of tympana other 
than the ubiquitous lizard (Varanus) skin. Out of twenty-four drums desoribed by 
1 Neuhaus II, Plates 198-201, 238, 230, 
* O. Finyeh, Samoxfaheten, 1888, pp. 202, 299, 202, 308, 
* Neuhaus 11, Plate $77. 
* Kaiverin-Augusts-Fluas, 1913, p. 84. 
* Nowa Guinea, IL, 190%, p. 305, 
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de Cero and Schmeltz, eightoon have skin of Varanus, one of ray, one of cassowary, 
‘wo of opossum from Misol and Salwatti, one of tree kangaroo from Mar (Wewe, 
‘the most northerly point of New Guinea), and one of deer obtined ab Waigin, but 
fimported from Tidor ; these all point to Indonesian infinenee, MacCéregor says that 
the Bangu who live fifty or sixty miles up the Morehend river, “use the skin of the 
vwatlaby on the drum Seligmann nnd Strong state that “the tympann of their 
fot the Toro, thirty miles up the Bensbash river] drums consist of kangarop 
‘kin, and the drums themselves were larger than those we had previously seen in 
this distriot. Tt should, however, be noted that far larger mammal-skin covered 
‘drums are eaid to be need some diatanoo up the Bamu river.”* ‘This last statement 
‘can scarcely refor to the Kaubiri district, as it had not then been visited, but doubi- 
Teas these tympana aro more widely distributed in tho Banu district, 5. W. Re 
Kool tofors to a drum from South New Guinea with a kangaroo-skin tympanum 
Whon in Torres Straite in 1914, Mr, ©, H, Walker gavo me drum of the woll- 
Known Tugori type, with a kangoroo-skin tympanuin ; it was stated to oomo from 
the Bugi, whose homo seems to have boon mainly to the west of the mouth of the 
Mai Kara. Tandtman obtained several drums of tho“ Tugeri” type in a village 
a Mittle inland of *Budji" (Bugi), but he was informed that they are not 
‘manufactured by the coast people, who obtain them from further inland. The 
‘tame holds good for the beautifully decorated arrows which are also sometimes 
Gosoribod as "Tuger” This term seems to him to be somewhat uncertain, as it is 
‘tuo in rather a vague senso for the unknown tribes who in former, times raided 
the British territory at the frontier. 

‘Tho Kabir drum (Fig 12) is tho only one, so faras Kam aware, from British 
Now Guinou with wedges. This method of tautening ocours on the south side of 
MasCluer Gulf, on Salwatti, and at Weve (de Clereq and Schmelta)*; bub the skin 
is etrotohod in a more complicated manner, similar to that in Indonesia; Van der 
Sande records it from Mios Korwar, an island in Geelvink Bay, and O. Reche figures 
four specimens from various places on the Sépils* one being 252 km. up the rivers 
his fig. 450 is tho only drum described by Roche with a tympanum of intestine, 
Gteamo from Mandanam,194 km, up the river; all the others have Varanus skin. 

‘Tho decorative urt hus soveral distinctive features. The prevalence of spiral 
‘and oarved lines seams to be characteristic of tho great series of migrations from 
the interior which reached the sea nt Merauke, the Fly estuary at this spot, and the 
‘Papuan Gult farther east. ‘The interruptod citeles are characteristic, as are also 
the discs of more surrounded by Abrus seeds. ‘The use of variously coloured 
earths is also noticeable. 

‘Tho coremonial objects, like the decorative art, of the Kabiri are unlike any 
others previously reoorded from New Guinea, and offer a marked contrast to those 





1 Ann, Rep, 1805-96 (1807), p. 43. + Geog. Journ. xxvii, 1908, p. $29, 
+ De Zuidiwoet Niewo-Guinca- Brpeditie, 1904-5, Leiden, 1908, p. 698. 
* Non, 053, 656, 058, pp. 164, 186. © Loe, city p. 308, 


© Keaiserin-Auguata-Fluus, 1013, Figs, 448, 460, 456, 458, 
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of the coastal tribes of the Fly estuary and of the rivers to the east. Neither is 
there any close resemblance in the material culture to that of the Sepik (Kaiserin 
Augusta river), so far as our present evidence goes, though the resemblances in social 
and religious culture may prove somewhat closer. 

In my paper on “Kava-driuking in New Guinea,”! I suggested that the 
Togeri and the Kabiti have both como from the interior of New Guinea, 
0. Reche* draws 
inhabitants of the Sépik and the Tugeri, instancing mourning caps worn by wot 
tobacco cultivation, use of sago and betel, piercing of the ale nasi, head hunting. 
spiral patterns, and even the physical type is strikingly similar according to Péoh 

Ie is probable that the people of the middle region of the Fly, Murray Lak 
and partof the Strickland river beloug to the same culeure group as the Kabi 
this area is characterized by staffed human heads* Skulls with painted olay faces. 
‘cocur in abundance, not only on the Sépik, but from the Fly to the Kikori in the 
Gulf, W, Foy* first noted that cane masks of very similar type are found on the 
Sepik and somewhat inland from the estuary of the Fly River: they also occur on 
Goaribari island.* Farther east, especially among the Namau of the Purari delta 
and the Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf, is another distinct cultune which alvo 
‘appears to be in some way related to part of the culture of Central New Guinea. 

Tam greatly indebted to Dr. Gunnar Landtman, of Helsingfors, for his kind. 
petmisnion to reproduce his photographs, Plate XIX, Figs. 1—4, and Plate XX, 
Figs 1—3. Figs. 4—6, on Plate XX, were photographed by my danghter, Kath- 
Jen Haddon, at Dara, T have also to thank Miss Estelle Canziani for the illustra- 
tions in the text, 
























APPENDIX. 


Sixox the foregoing was in type T hare heard Yrom Lt-Governor J. 11. P. Murray of Port 
Morealy, who faa Secumtly vileed the Aramis district, that the ren! name of th people Ix 
Gogedataot Giearn or Kalani. Thoy live in large hone called unsuy,of wih there is 
only one ina village : the woten live in compartments unvlet the sain toot, but with « 
wal entrance. They have a rough sort of lamp, aden, made generally ol ston 
Aomtimen of wood, hollowed ont {n the centre to rerelve m tecinous nelutanor 
‘burne sendily and gives a good light ; bot it burma eather fast. It has a ploscau aul! nd 
drives away montuitoec The wily i also called gorabe; it gives a good light ani burme 
Lightly and well if you stick » piece in the trunk of» eovontt pall You can see to cls 
‘upaand select a nut by night, They have very fine gardens, which’ are @anured with wallahy. 
topping ‘Therein plenty of ncvd, 
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Poare XIX. 
1.—Man of the row-faced with conical hat, Kubu, 
ge Bearded man of the broud faced type sith motrsing antted cap and fringe depending 


Sedan alae ed chewing tata, nid whoa, ai 
a Wooten yeortng moersiog salty Cee 


Pusre XX. 
1—Bntrance to the common ball for the men at the gable end of & house, Gaima. 
phigh a erent ay rong te “4 ofthe reat ats ma the Toles svdently 
snrve an windows for the wemen's spartusenta Galsaa 
B—House with hand fabing nets hanging from the verandah, Gaima, 
4.—Painted board with a wooden head and conical eap in high relit (Kuba 
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Awoxo the natives of Kiriwina, death is the starting point of two series of events 
which ran almost independently of each other. Death affects the deceased 
individual ; his soul (aloma or halom) leaves the body and goes to another world, 
there to lead shadowy existence, His passing is also a matter of coneern to the 
dereft community. Its members wail for him, mourn for him, and celebrate an 
endless series of feasts, ‘These festivities consist, as a rule, in the distribution of 
‘uncooked food ; while less frequently they are actual feasts in which cooked food 


! "This article contains part of the resalts of ethnographical work in British New Guinea, 
carried on in coupection with the Robert Mond Travelling Studentship (University of 
London), and the Constance Hutchinson Scholarship of the London School of Economics 
(University of London), with amistance from the Commonwealth Department of External 
Affairs, Melbourne. 

‘The writer spent some ten’ months, May, 1915—March, 1916, st Omarakana und the 
‘neighbouring villages of Kiriwina (Trobriand Islands), where he lived among the natives in a 
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is eaten on the spot. They centre around the dead man's body, and are closely 
eouneoted with the duties of mourning, wailing and sorrowing for the dead 
individual. But—and this is the important point for the present description— 
these sooial activities and ceremonies have no connection with thespirit. ‘They are 
not performed, either to send a message of love and regret to the baloma (spirit), or 
to deter him from returning ; they do not influence his welfare, nor do they affect 
his relation to the survivors. 

It is possible, therefore, to discuss the native beliefs in after-life without 
touching the subject of mourning and mortuary ceremonies. ‘The Intter are 
extremely complex, and, in order to he properly described, a thorough knowledge 
cof the native social aystem would be required! In this article the beliefs 
‘concerning the spirits of the dead and after-life will be described, 

Arremarkable thing happens to the spirit immediately after its exodus from 
the body, Broadly speaking, it may be desoribed as wkind of splitting up, In fact, 
thero are two beliefs, which, being obviously incompatible, yet exist side by side, 
‘One of them is, that the biloma (which is the main form of the dead man's spirit) 
goes “to Tuma, a small island lying some ten miles to the north-west of the 
‘Trobriands"* This inland fs inhabited by living men as well, who dwell in one 
large village, also called Tuma; and it is often visited by natives from the main 
island, ‘The other beliof alfirms that the spirit leads n short and precarious exist- 
‘onoe after death near the village, and about the usual haunts of the dead man, suol 
aan his garden, or the sea-beaoh, or the waterhole, In this form, the spirit is called 
osi (sometimes pronounced kay), ‘The connection between the host and the daloma is 
not very clear, and the natives do not trouble to reconcile any inconsistencies with 
regard to this matter, ‘The more intelligent informants are able to explain away the 
inconsistencies, but such “ theological " attempts do not agree with each other, and 
there does not seem to be any predominantly orthodox version® ‘The two beliefs, 

















tent. By October, 1918, be had acquired sufficient knowledge of the Kiriwintan language to 
be able to dispense with the services of an interpreter, 

‘The writer desires to acknowledge the uuistance he has received from Mr, Atle Hust, 
Secretary to the Commonwealth Department of External Affairs, and from Dé. C. G Selig: 
rman, Profemar of Euhnology in the University of London, The cnfaling ‘kindness apd 
‘encouragement of Dr. Seligman have been of the greatest nasistance throughout, aud his work; 
‘The Melanctions of Brith New Guinea, provided w solid foundation ou which to bate the present 
investigations, Sir Baldwin Spencer, K.C.ILG has beet kind enongh to read parte of the BS. 
and to give the writer his valuable advice on serural issportant points, 

1 For an negount of Kiriwina sociology, ef Baligmante work, The Ataneiians of British New 
Guinea, chapr. slix-lii, pp, 660-707, and chap, lix for m description of the mortuary. 

Prof. Seligman given also an outline of the native beliefs concerning an after-lite 

(chap. Iv), and his data, which were collected in m different locality of the district, will be 
quoted hereafter, 
# Soligman, op. cit, p. 78%, 
; 5 Gf. below, where the various versions are discussed, ‘The nature of the baloma and 








ori, and the material of which they are built, so to speak—whether shadow or reflection or 
‘body—will also be dealt with there. Tt may suffice here to say that the buloma are certainly 
considered to retain exactly the likeness of the living individual, 
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however, exist side by side in dogmatic strength ; they are known to be true, and they 
influence the actions of men and regulate their behaviour; thus the people are 
genuinely, though not very deeply, frightened of the Zosi, and some of the actions 
‘observed in mourning, and the disposal of the dead, imply belief in the spirit's 
journey to Tama, with some of its details 

‘The dead man's body is adorned with all his valuable ornaments, and all the 
articles of native wealth he possessed are laid beside it, ‘This is done in order that 
he may carry the “essence” or “spirit part" of his riehes to the other world. 
‘These proceedings imply the beliet in Topileta, the native Charon, who receives 
his “ fare * from the spirit (see below), 

‘The fosi, the ghost of the dead man, may be met on a road near the village, or 
be seen in his garden, or heard knocking at the houses of his friends and relatives, 
for a few days after death. People are distinctly afraid ot meeting the Aovi, and 
are always on the look out for him, but they are not in really deep terror of him. 
‘The Jovi seems always to be in the mood of a frivolous, yot harmless, hobgoblin, 
playing small tricks, making himself a nuisance, and frightening people, as one man 
might frighton another in tho darkness for practical joke. He may throw small 
stones or gravel at anyone passing his haunt of an evening; or call out his name 
or laughter may be heard coming out of the night, But he will never do any 
actual harm, Nobody has ever been hurt, sill less killed, by a kosi, Nor do the 
Josi ever employ any of thoee ghastly, hnir-raising methods of frightening people, so 
well known from our own ghost stories, 

Tromember well the first time I heard the kosi mentioned. Tt wasa dark night, 
and I, in the company of three natives, was returning from a neighbouring village, 
where a man had died that afternoon and been buried in our presence, We were 
marching in Tndian file, when suddenly one of the natives stopped, and they all 
began to talk, looking around with evident curiosity and interest, but without & 
tree of verror. My interproter explained that the kvei was heard in the yam 
garden which we were just crossing, I was struck hy the frivolous way in which 
the natives treated this gruesome incident, and tried to make out how far they were 
serioas about the alleged appearance, and in what manner they reacted to it 
emotioually, ‘There seemed to be not the slightest doubt about the reality of the 
occurrence, and I afterwards learned that although the Aovi is quite commonly seen 
or heard, no one is afraid to go alone into the darkness of the garden, whore the 
oui has just been heard, nor is anyone in the least under the influence of the heavy, 
‘oppressing, almost paralysing fear so well known to all those who have experienced 
or studied the foar of ghosts, as these are conceived by us in Europe, ‘The natives 
have absolutely no" ghost stories” to relate about the sori beyond insignificant 
pranks, and even little children do not seem to be afraid of him, 

In general, there is a remarkable atience of superstitious fear of darkness, and 
no reluctance to go about alone at night, Ihave sent out boys, of certainly not 
‘more than ten years of age, a good distance alone at night, to fetch some object lett 
‘on purpose, and I found that they were remarkably fearless, and for a small bit of 
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tobucoo quite ready to go. Men and youths will walk alone at night from one 
village to another, often a couple of miles, without the chance of meeting anyone, 
In faot, ws such excursions are usually carried out in connection with some love 
avlventure, often illicit, the man would avoid meeting anybody by stepping aside 
into the bush, T remember having met well on the road in the dusk solitary women, 
though only old ones. ‘The road from Omarakwna (and a whole series of other villages 
lying not far from the eastern shore) to the beach passes throngh the raidoag, 
a well-wooded coral ridge, where the path winds through boulders and rocks, over 
‘crevasses and near caves, at night a very uncanny type of surrounding ; but the 
nutives often go there and back at night, quite alone; of course, individuals 
differ, some being more afraid than others, but in general thore is very little of the 
universally reported native’s dread of daxkness among the Kiriwinians.! 

Nevertheloss, when death ocours in a village, there is an enormous increase of 
superstitions fear. ‘This fear is not, however, aroused by the Ao, but by much lees 
“supernatural " beings, cc, by invisible sorceresses called mulukuausi, ‘Those aro 
actual living women who may be known and talked with in ordinary life, but 
who are suppoved to possess tho power of making themselves invisible, or of 
dospatching a “sending” from their bodies, or of travelling vast. distanoes through 
the air, In this disembodied form they are extremely virulent, powerful, and 
also ubiquitous’ Anyone who chanoes to be exposed to them is sure to be 
attaoked, 

‘Thoy are especially dangerous at sea, and. whenever there i# a storm, and a 
ccanoe is threatonod, the mulukuausi are thor Looking out for prey. Nobody, there- 
fore, would dream of going on any more distant voyage such as south to the 
DEntrecasteaux group, or east to the Marshall Bennots, or still further, to 
Woodlark Island, without knowing the Auiga’d, w poworful magic, designed to ward 
off und bewilder the mulvkuausi, Even when building a sea-goinge wage (canoe) of 
the large type, called musa, spells must be uttered to reduce the danger from 
theso terrible women. 

‘They are also dangerous on land, where they attack people and eat away 












{hove been struck by the enorwour difference in this respect obtaining between the 
Northern Maasim und the Mila, » tribe on the south const of New. Guinea, which 1 vinited 
uring a six month stay in Papua in 1014-15, The Mail people are conspicuownly afraid of 
ddavknes. When, towards the end of my stay, 1 visited Woodlarke Island, the natives there, 
‘ho ballong to the same group as tho Kiriwinians (« group called by Seligman the Northern 
‘Massim), differed so obviously in that reapect from the Maila that Iwas struck with this the 
first evening, which L spent in the village of Dikoins, CY. “'The Natives of Maila : 
Preliminary Results of the Robert Mond Research Work in British New Guinea,’ Trans, Ray. 
‘Sor, South Avairati, wo), xxxix, 1910, 

YGF. CG, Seliguan, op. city chap. xtvii, whore similar maleficent women from 
another distriet (Southern Masssu) are described. Ido not dwell here in detail on the beliefs 
bout the muluiuausi, but Cam under the impression that ihe natives aro not quite sure 
‘whother it is @ kind of “sending” or *doublo” that leaves the body of the witch ot whether 
aie goes out hervelf on ber errand in an invisible form. (/. alo “The Natives of Mail,” 
‘p65, and footnote on p, 848, 
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tongues, eyes, and Lungs (lopowo, translated “lungs,” also denotes the “insides” in 
general). Bnt all these data really belong to the chapter about. sorcery and 
evil magie, and have only been mentioned here, where the mudukuausi interest 
is, as especially connected with the dead. For they are possessed of truly ghoulish 
instincts, Whenever a man dies, they simply swarm and feed on his insides, ‘They 
ent away his lopoulo, his tongue, his eyes, and, in fact, all his body, after which they 
Decome more than ever dangerous to the living, They assemble all round the house 
where the dead man lived and try to enter it, In the old days, when the corpse was 
exposed in the middle of the village in a half-oovered grave, the mudukwaved used 
to congregate on the trees in and around the village’ When the body is carried 
into the grave to bo buried, magio is used to ward off the mulukuausi. 

‘The mulukuauei are intimately connected with the smell of carrion, and 1 have 
hoard many natives arm that at sea, when in danger, they were distinctly 
‘conscious of the smell of burapuase (carrion), which was a sign that the evil women 
were there, 

The mulukuauat are objects of real terror. Thus the immediate neighbourhood 
of the grave is absolutely deserted when night approaches. I owe my first 
acquaintance with the mulukuausi to an actual experience, Quite at the beginning 
of iny stay in Kiriwina, T nd beon watehing the wailing round a freshly made 
grave, After sunset, all the mourners retired into the village, and when they tried 
to beckon mo away, L insisted on remaining bebind, thinking that there might lw 
some ceremony which they wanted to perform in my absence, After I had mai 
tainod my vigil for some ten minutes, a few men returned with my interpreter, 
who had previously gone to the village, He explained the matter to me, and was 
very serious about the danger from the mudukuausi, though, knowing white men 
andl their ways, he was not so much concerned for me? 

Even inand around the village wheroa death has occurred there is the greatest 
fear of the mulukuawsi, and at night the natives refuse to go about the village or 
to entor the surrounding grove aud antens. T have often questioned natives us to 
the real danger of walking about alone at night soon after «man had died, and 
there was never the slightest doubt that the only beings to be dreaded were the 
meuluduansi, 
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‘Having dealt with the kowi, the frivolous and meek ghost of the deceased who 
vanishes after a few days of irrelevant existence, and with the muukuavei, the 


"The preliminary burial, as well as burying in the middle of the village, has recuntly been 
‘supprumed Ly Governwent, 

Tr aust be noted that the grave was in olden daya situated right in the middle of the 
village, and that w close vigil was kept over it, having, among other motives, that of protecting 
the corpse from theve female ghouls. Now that the grave is outside the village the vigil has 
had to be abandoved, and the mnididrvai can prey on the corpse 4s they like. ‘There seems to 
ean wwoiation between the mulubuaue’ and the high trees on which they like to perch, wo 
that the present site of burial, placed ax it is right among the high trees of the grove 
‘Govikt) surrounding each village, is pecially odious to the natives, 
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ghoulish, dangerous women who feed on carrion and attack the living, we may pass tor 
the muin form of the spirit, the daloma, I call this the main form because the balomee 
leads a positive, well-defined existence in Tuma; because he returns from time to 
time to his village ; Vecause he has been visited and seen in Tuma by men awake 
and men asleep, and by those who were almost dead, yet returned to life again; 
because he plays a notable part in native magic, and even receives offerings and a 
Kind of propitiation finally, because he asserts his reality in the most radical 
manner hy returning to the place of life, by reincarnation, and thus leads a 
continuous existence, 

‘The baloma leaves the body immediately aftor death has occurred and goes to- 
Tuma, ‘The route taken and the mode of transit are essentially the same as those 
which a living person would take in order to go from his village to Tuma. ‘Tuma 
iy au island ; one must therefore sail in a canoe, A baloma from a coastal village 
wonld embark and cross oyer to the island. A spirit from one of the inland 
Villages would go to one of the coastal villages whence it is customary to embark 
for Tuma, ‘Thus from Omarakana, a village situated almost in the contro of the 
northern part of Boiowa (the main island of the Trobriand group), the spirit would 
go to Kaibuola, a village on the north coast, from whenoo it is easy to sail toTuma, 
especially during the south-east season, when the south-east trade wind would be 
doad fair, and oarry the canoe over in a few hours, At Olivilevi, a large village on 
tho east coast, which T visited during the milamata (the annual feast of the spirits), 
the daloma were supposed to be encamped on the beach, whore they had arrived in 
their canoes, the latter boing of w “ spiritual” and “immaterial” quality, though 
perhups such expressions imply more than the natives conceive. One thing is 
ccortain, that no ordinary man under ordinary eirounistanices would see suck a canoe 
or anything belonging toa baloma, 

As we have seen at the outwot, when a baloma leaves the village and the 
people who wail for hit, his couneotion with them is severed ; for a time, at least, 
their wailings do not reach him or in any way influence his welfare, His own 
hoart is sore, and he grievos for those left behind. On the beach at ‘Tuma thero is 
4 stono called Modawosi, on which the spirit sits down and wails, looking back 
towards the shotes of Kiriwina, Soon other daloma hear him, All his kinsmen 
and friends come towards him, equat down with him, and join in his lamentations, 
‘Their own departure is brought home to them, and they are sorry to think of their 
homes and of all those they left behind. Some of the baloma wail, some sing a 
imonotonous chant, exactly as is done during the great mortuary vigil (iaeati) after 
man’s death. ‘Then the daloma goes to n well, called Gilala,! and washes his eyes, 
which renders him invisible? From here the spirit proceeds to Dukupuala, a spot. 

1 This well is sittuted not far from the shore, in the riribouy, the elevated, stony, wonded 
coral ridge, which runs ip « ring: round aliost all the smaller islands of the archipelago and 
the greater part of the large ialand Boiowa. All the stones und the well here mentioned are 
real and can be been yy mortals. 


2 ‘This effect of the Gilals water was explained by one of my informants only ; the others 
id not know tho object of this ablation, though all afirined its existence, 
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in the raiboag where there are two stones called Dikumaio'. ‘The balom knocks 
these two stones in turn. ‘The first responds with a loud sound (kaupuand), but 
‘when the second is hit the earth trembles (iviu). ‘The baloma hear this sound, and 
they all congregate tound the newcomer and welcome him to Tuma! 

Somewhere during this ingress the spirit has to face Topileta, the headman of 
the villages of the dead. At what stage exactly Topileta meots the stranger my 
informants were unable to say, bub it must be somewhere in the early part of his 
adventures in Tuma, because Topileta lives not far from the Modawosi stone, and 
acts as a kind of Cerberus or St, Peter in 0 far as he admits the spirit into the 
nether world, and is even supposed to be able to refuse admission. His decision 

, however, rest on moral considerations of any description : it 

death the bereaved relatives adorn the corpse with all the native ornaments which 
the deceased bad possessed. ‘They also put on his body all his othor weigwa 
(valuables)# in the first place his ceremonial axe-blades (Deku). ‘Tho spirit is 
‘supposed to carry these away with him to ‘Tuma—in their “ spiritual” aspect, of 
course, As the natives explain simply and exactly: “ As tho man's baloma goos 
away and his body remains, so the daloma of the jewels and wxe-blades go away to 
Traa, though the objects remain.’* ‘The spirit carries these valuables in a small 
basket, and makes an appropriate present to Topileta. This payment is said to be 
made for showing the proper way to Tuma, Topileta asks the newcomer the cause 
of his death, ‘There ate three classes—death as the result of evil magic, death by 
poison, and death in warfare. There are also three roads leading to Tama, and 
‘Topileta indicates the proper road according to the form of death suffered, ‘There 
is no special virtue attached to any of those roads, though my informants were 
tmanimous in saying that death in war was a * good death,” that by poison riot so 
good, while death by sorcery is the worst. ‘These qualifications meant that a man 
would prefer to die one death rather than another ; andl though they did not imply 
any moral attribute attached to any of these forma, a certain glamour attached to 
death in war, and the dread of sorcery and sickness seem certainly to cause those 
preferences, 

With death in warfare is classed one form of suicide, that in whieh a man 
climbs 1 tree and throws himself down (native name, fo'u). ‘This is one of the two 












4 ‘This is a eontendiction of the statement that the dalon assemble round the new arrival 
‘and help him in wailing. See below, VILL, the retarks about auch inherent inconsistencies, 

* The natives strictly distinguish between the rwigwia (valuable possessions) and gugu'a (the 
other Jess valuable crnaments and objects of use). The main objects elasited ns weigita witl 
bbe enumerated in this article later on, 5 

4 In practice the corges is most carefully stripped of all vulushles just before burial, 
‘and T saw even small shell encrings being extracted from the ear lobes, urticlea which the 
natives would not hesitate to wll for half » stick of tobucco (three farthing). On one ocvaaion, 
‘when 1 small boy had been buried in my presence, and a very small and poor belt of kalowe 
(ehell. discs) was left on the body by mistake, there was great consternation nnd a serious 
discussion whether the body ought to be tnenrthed. 

‘VOL, XLVE. Qn 
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forms of suicide extant in Kiriwina, and it is practised by both men and women, 
Suicide seems to be very common.) It is performed as an act of justice, not upon 
oneself, but upon some person of near kindred who has caused offence. As such it 
is one of the most important legal institutions among these natives, ‘The under- 
lying psychology is, however, not so simple, and this remarkable group of facts 
cannot be discussed here in detail. 

Besides the lov, suicide is also accomplished by taking poison, for which 
Purpose the fish poison (¢woa) is used.* Such people, together with those murdered 
by the gall-bladder of the poisonous fish, «kn, go the second road, that: of poison. 

People who have died by drowning go the same road ux those killed in war, 
and drowning was said to be also a“ good death.” 

Finally comes the group of all those who have been killed by evil sorvery. 
The natives admit that there may be illness from natural causes, and they 
distinguish it from bewitchment by evil magic. But, according to the prevalent 
view, only the latter can be fatal. ‘Thus the third roa to Tuma includes all the 
‘eases of “ natural death,” in our sense of the word, of death not due to ay obvious 
cident. To the native mind such deaths are, as a rule, due to sorcery? ‘The 
female spirits go the same three ways as the male. They are shown the way by 
‘Topileta’s wife, called Bominmuia. So much about the various classes of death, 

A man or woman unable to pay the necessary fee to the gatekeeper of the 
Underworld would fare very badly, Such « spirit, turned out of Tuma, would be 
banished into the sea and changed into a eaiada, a mythical fish possessing the 
head and tail of a shark and the body of a stingaree. However, the danger of 
being turned into a vaiaba does not appear to loom conspicuously in the native 
‘mind; on the contrary, on enquiry 1 gathered that such a disaster rately, if ever, 


* During my stay one young wan committed suicide in the Wd manner in « neighbouring 
village. ‘Though I saw the corpse few hoara afer death, and wan present at the wailing and 
Trial aod ull the mortuary ceremonies, it was only after n few months that T learned be had 
‘omitted saicide and Tnover coold learn his motive. ‘The Rev. E. John, the heal of the 
Methodist Mision in the Trobriaods informs me that he wed at times to register na many an 
two suicides « wok (shroogh paisa) in Kavataria, » group of large villages situated inthe 
Immediate weighbourhood of the Minion station. Me. Jone telle me that suicides ocour in 
spldemics and that they have Been fortered by the discovery by the natives of the white mass 
Power to counteract the poison. ‘The aim of the micide ie to panish the wurvivors: or sume uf 
them, 

3 This polo je prepared from the rvots of » caltivated vine; ita action ia not very 
und if emotion bo properly administered in time life is usually saved. neh 

* There seems to be sone pomilility of death hy eld age, expecially in the case of very 
insignificant old men and women. Several ties, when I was aking of what a man had died, 
Treccived the annwer, “He was very old and weak and he juat died” Bat when I asked aboot 
Mahalo, a very old aod decrepit man, the chief of Kamana, whether he was going to de won, 
Kwan tld that, if ail (evil apll) wore thrown oo him, there wan no reason why he 
should aot goon living, Agni, it mint be remembered that a slam i u private thing, ot ta 
to talked about except with intimate frida. 1t most be emphasized that the gue coos of 
sataral death” isthe general typical ative expreed ia castom and reflected in ach lyal 
‘sod moral institutions av exist, nther than some bind of able apodictic watemer, 
excluding any contradictions or vacertaintien 
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happens, and my informants wore unable to quote any instance, When asked 
whence they knew about such things, they gave the usual answer," ancient talk” 
(tobunabogu tivala), ‘Thus there are no ordeals after death, no accounts of one's life 
to give to anyone, no tests to undergo, and in general no difficulties whatever on 
the road from this life to the other, : 

As to tho nature of Topileta, Professor Seligman writes: “Topileta resembles 
man in every way except that he has huge ears, which flap continually ; he is, 
sooording to one account, of the Malasi clan, and seems to lead very much the 
ordinary life of a Trobriand islander,” ‘This information was colleoted on a noigh- 
bouring island, Kailoula (called by Professor Seligman, Kadawaga), but it entirely 
agrees with what I was told on Kiriwina about Topileta, Professor Seligman 
further writes: “ He (Topileta) hag eertain magical powers, causing earthquakes at 
will, and when he becomes old, making medicine which restores youth to himself, 
his wife and children, 

“Chiefs still retain their authority in Tuma, and Topileta, though himself the 
most important being in Tuma . . . in so obviously regarded as different from 
all doud chiefs that ho cannot, in the ordinary sonse, be said to rule over the dead ; 
indeed, it was diflicult to discover that Topileta exerted any authority in the other 
world.” 

In fact, Topilota is an intrinsi accessory of Tuma, but, bayond his initial 
mooting with all spirits, he does not in any way interfere with their doings. 
Chiefs do, indeed, retain their rank, though whother they exorcise any authority 
was not clear to my informants? ‘Topiletn is, moreover, the real owner or master 
of the spirit-land on Tama and of the villages" There are thive villages in the 
nether world—Tuma proper, Wabuaina, and Walisiga, ‘Topileta ia the tofivaly 
(snaster of village) of all threo, but whether this is a mere title or whethor he has 
anything to say in important matters was not known to any of my informants, It 
was also unknown whether the three villages had any connection with the three 
roads leading to the nother world, 

Having passed Topileta, the spirit enters the village in which he will dwell 


* Seligeann, op. eity p. 783. 

+ The distinetion between rank and! authority is important in Kisiwinian sociology, ‘The 
membors of the Tubalu section of the Malaai clan have the hight rank. ‘The head of this clan 
‘wields authority ovor tho village of Omarakiua and, in a way, over a groat portion of the 
tain island and somo adjncont islands Whether he will retain thix nuthority after death 
{in Toma sowed doubtful to Tu'uluys, the present chiof of Omarakana But there was not the: 
‘lightest doubt that he and all the other Tabaly, as well as everyone olse, would retain theie 
reupective rank and their membership in clan and subolan, ‘To understand thin of. the 
excellent account of the Trobriand social system, in Seligman, op, cit, chaps xlix-lii, 

"In order to understand this statement the reader must be aruainted with the social 
aystem of the Kiriwinians (lee Seligman, lie. cit). ‘There is a very clove connection hetwoen 
every village and a cortain section of w clan. Usually, tut not always, this section ie 
Alesoenided from an anctstor, who came out of the ground in that locality. "Tn any case, the 
had of this setion i always said to, be the muster or owner of the land (‘olipuaipuai from 
‘oti, « prefix denoting mastersbip, ownership, und pwaipuaia, ground, wil, land). 
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henceforth. He always finds some of his relatives, and these may stay with him 
till a houss is found or built for him. ‘The natives imagine this exactly ax happens 
in this world when s man has to move to another village—a by no means mre 
event in the Trobriands, For a time the stranger is very sad, and weeps. ‘There 
are, however, decided attempts on the part of the other Jaloma, especially those of 
the opposite sox, to make him comfortable in his now existence, anil to induce bim 
to form now ties and attachments and forget the old ones. My informants (who 
were all men) were unanimous in declaring that a aman coming to Tuma is: simply 
pestered by the advances of the fair, and, in this world, bashful, sex. At firet: the 
spirit wants to weep for those left behind ; his relative daloma protect him, saying, 
“Wait, lot him have a spell ; let him ory.” Tf he has been happily married, and 
has left a widow for whom he cares, he naturally wants to be left for a somewhat 
ongor time to his grief, All in vain} Tt soems (this is again the male opinfon 
only) that there are many more women in the other world than men, and that they 
are vory impatient of any prolonged mourning. If they cannot succeed otherwise, 
thoy try magio, the all-powerful means of gaining another person's affection. ‘The 
spirit women on Tuma aro not less expert, and no mote sorupulous, in using love 
charms than the living women in Kiriwina, ‘The stranger's grief is very soon 
overcome, and ho accepts the offering called nadwoda’u—a basket filled with bua 
(betel nut), mo'é (betel pepper), and soented herbs. ‘This is offered to him with 
tho words" Kam paku," and it acoopted, tho two belong to each other! A man 
may wait for his widow to join him in ‘Tuma, but my informants did not soem 
inclined to think that many would do this, ‘The blame for this rests, however, 
entirely on the Tuma belles, who uso such potent magic that not even the 
strongest fidelity can possibly resist it. 

‘The spirit, in any caso, settles down to a happy wxistenoo in Tuma, where he 
spends another lifetime until he dies again. ‘But this new death ia again not 
‘complete annihilation, as we shall soe hereatter, 
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Until this ocours the baloma is by no means entirely out of touch with the 
living world. He visits his native village from time to time, and he is visited by 


* hia wooing in Tutna, ax described to me by my informants, corresponds to the manner 
in which people mate ou cortain occasions called Autyynusi: ‘Tho hutuyauei are expeditions of 
‘umaroun adventure, in which the unmarried girls of # village yo en Boo to another village and 
there sleep with the youths of that village. Any single male who fancies ono of the irl 
‘quests giver her (through an intermediary) some small prevent (a comb, soe shell discs o 
urtleshell rings), whieh is handed over with the words “kam pati." If accepted, the two 
‘belong to each othe fur the ghee peditons though will established and sanctioned 

corto, are strongly relented by the younye men of the village from which the hutupauet 
erat aye tec rab wrnobd ag tired bby the male to the female 
‘youth of the village 

+ A “lifetime” is undoubtedly a much less definite potiod to the natives thin it is to 
ourselves, 
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his surviving friends and relatives. Some of these latter possess the faculty of 
setting right into the shadowy world of spirits. Others are able to got glimpses 
oly of the aloma, to hear them, to see them from a distance or in the dark— 
Just sufficiently clearly to recognize them, and to be absolutely sure that they 
are haloma, 2 

Tuma—the place of the living—is a village where the natives of Kiriwina go 
from time to time, In Tuma and the adjoining islands turtle sbell and the large 
White cowrie shells (Orwlum orwm) are very plentiful; in fact, this small island is 
the main source of those important articles of decoration for the northern and 
eastern villages of Kiriwina.! Therefore Tuma is often visited by men from the 
‘main island, 

All ny informants from Omarakana and the neighbouring villages know Tama 
quite well, And there was hardly anybody who had not had some experience of 
the baloma, One man saw a shadow in the twilight receding at his. approach ; 
nother heard well-known voice, oto, etc. Bagido'u, an exeptionally intelligent 
man of the Tabalu subclan, the garden magician of Omarnkana, and my beat 
informant on all matters of ancient lore and tradition, has seen any number of 
spirits, and had not the slightest doubt that a man staying in Tumn for some 
Jength of time would have no difficulty in seeing any of his deceased friend. One 
day he (Bugido'u) was getting water out of a well in the railoag (stony woodland) 
on Tuma, when a daloma hit him on the back, and, on turning round, Bagido's just 
saw a shadow retreating into the Wush, and heard a smacking sound, such as is 
usually made with the lips if a native wants to attract somebody's attention, 
Again, one night, Bugido'u was sleeping in Tuma on a bad, Suddenly he found 
himself lifted out of it and put on the ground. 

A large party of men, with To'uluwa, the chief of Omarakana, went to Tuma, 
They landed not far from the Modawosi stone, when they saw a man standing 
there. They immediately identified him ox Gi'iopeulo, a great warrior and a man 
of indomitable strength and courage, who had died recently in a village not more 
than five minutes distance from Omarakana. When they approached, he 
disappeared, but they heard distinctly " Hu husiguet bala” ("You remain, T shall 
g0")—the usual form of “ Good-bye." Another of my informants was in Tuina 
drinking water in one of the Inrge water grottoes, so typical of the raidoag, He 
heard a gir! called Buava'u Lagim ery out to him, calling him by name, out of this 
waterhole. 

Thave heard of many more such incidents, Tt is worthy of note that in all 
these cases the baloma are distinct from the kovi—that is, the natives are sure that 
itis.a tuloma, and not o hoi, that is seen or heard, though their slightly frivolons 
behaviour (like the throwing of a respectable mau out of his bed, or hitting him on 
the back) does not differ from that of the Avei in any essential respect. Again, 
the natives do not seem to regard any of those appearances or pranks of the baloma 











* Another centre ie the Island of Kaileula, 
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with any sort of “oroepy” feeling; they do not seem to be afraid of them, as 
Buropeans are of ghosts, any more than they are of the Rosi, 

Besides those intermittent glimpses of the spirit life, the living are bronght 
into touch with the dalomv in a much more intimate manner, through the media- 
tion of those privileged people who visit in their own person the land of the dead. 
Professor Seligman writes: “There are individuals who say that they have visited 
‘Tama and returned to the upper world.” Such people are by no means rare, and 
are of both sexes, though, of course, they differ vastly in renown. In Omarnkana, 
the village where I was living, the most renowned person of this sort was a woman, 
Bwoilagesi, a daughter of the Jate chief Numakala, brother and prodecessor of 
‘To'uluwa, the present ruler of Omarakana. She has visited, and apparently con- 
tinues to visit, Tuma, where she sees and speaks with the baloma. She has also 
brought back a baloma song from Tuma, which is sung very often by the women of 
Omarakana, 

‘There is also a man, Monigu'a, who goes to Tuma from time to time and brings 
news from the spirits. Although I knew both those people very wall, I was not 
able to get from them any detailed information as to their wanderings in Tura. 
‘They were both very uneasy on this subject, and returned smy questions with half- 
hearted and obvious answers. T was strongly under the impression that they were 
unable to give any detailed statemente, and that all they knew was told by them 
to everybody, and was thus public property, Such public property was the song 
above mentioned, and also personal messages from varions spirits to their families. 
Bwoilagesi—with whom T talked once on this subject in the presence of her son, 
Tukulubakiki, one of the most friendly, decent and intelligent natives T met— 
stated that she never remembers what she saw, though she remembers what was 
told to her, She dloes not walk or sail to Tuma; she falls asleep and just finds 
horself among the Mloma. She and her son were quite positive that the son was 
given her by the dalome. But it was evident that the eubjeot wae painful to Tukuli- 
bakiki, especially when I pressed about details. I was unable to find any instance 
in which my Indy informant derived actual economic benefit from her exploits in 
‘Tuma, though her prestige was immensely enhanced, in spite of the existence of 
sporadic, yet unmistakable, seepticisin, 

Thns I was told by two of my informants that all such claims about seeing the 
baloma are downright lies, One of them, Gomaia,a boy of Sinaketa (a village on the 
southern half of the island) told me that one of the most retiarkable men who used 
to visit Tuma was one Mitakaitio, of Oburaku; but even he was a humbug. He 
‘used to boast that: he could go to ‘Tama in order to eat, *Twant to eat now; T 
shall go to Tuma; there is plenty of food thre: ripe bunanas, yams and tato, ready 
to eat; fish and pigs; there is plenty of areca nut and betel pepper, too; all the 
time I go to Tuma T eat.” It may be easily imagined how strongly these pictures 








# Seligman, op. city p. 724. 
* Similar songs have alap been broaght by other people from Tuma, 
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‘would uppeal to the natives! fancy, how they would enhance the personal prestige 
of the bouster and arouse the envy of the more ambitious, Boasting about food is 
the most prevalent form of native vanity or ambition. A commoner might pay 
with his life if he had too much food or too good a garden, and especially if he 
displayed it too boustfully. 

Gomaia apparently did not like Mitakaiio's boastings, and tried to get at the 
truth, He offered one pound, “I'll give you one pound if you take me to Tuma.” 
Bat Mitakaio was satisfied with much less. “Your father and mother ery for 
you all the time; they want to see you; give me two sticks of tobaceo and I shall 
go, see them, give them the tobuceo. Your father saw me; he told me, ‘ Bring the 
tobacco from Gomaia.’” But Mitakai'io was not in a hurry to take Gomaia to the 
other world. Gomaia gave him the two sticks, and these were smoked by the 
wizard himself. Gomaia found it ont and was very indignant, and insisted on 
getting to Tuma, promising to give the pound as soon as he returned from there 
again. Mitakai'io gave him three kinds of leaves, which he ordered him to rub all 
over his body, and to swallow another small parcel. ‘This was done, and Gomaia 
lay down and went to sleep—hut he never reached Tuma. This made him sceptical, 
but, though Mitakaiio never got the promised pound, he retained his general prestige. 

The sume Mitaikai'io exposed another minor Tuma seer, by name Tornuaia 
Lakuabula, There was @ chronic controversy between the two, Mitaikai’io often 
expreasing 4 contemptnons opinion about Tomnaia, Finally the matter had to be 
settled bya test. ‘Tomuaia promised to go to Tama and to bring some token from 
there, As a matter of fact, he went to the bush and stole a bunch of betel nuts 
belonging to Mourada the ‘okaraiwaga wal (village headman) of Oburaku. He 
consumed plenty of the nuts himself, keeping one, howaver, for fature use, Tn the 
evening he said to his wife, “Prepare my mat on the couch; I hear the daloma 
singing; T shall soon he with them; I must lie down.” ‘Then he began to sing in 
tis house, All the men outside heard him and said to each other: “ Tt is Tomnaia 
‘who sings alone and none else.” They told him'so the next day, but he said they 
could sot have heard him, but many of the daloma were singing, and he had joined 
them. 

‘When day was approaching, he put tho one betel nut, kept for the purpose, 
into his mouth, and at daybreak he got up, went out of his house, and, taking the 
betel uut from his mouth, cried: “I have been to Tuma; Ihave brought a betel 
‘ut from there.” All the people were highly impressed with the token, but Mourada 
and Mitaikai‘o, who had watched him carefully on the previous day, knew that ho 
hhad stolen the bunch of nuts, and they exposed him. From that time Tomusia did 
not talk about Tuma, I have noted this story exactly as I heard it from Gomaia, 
and Lam telling it in the same form. The natives in their narrative very aften do 
‘ot preserve the right perspective, however. Tt seems to me probable that my 
informant has condensed into hie account different occurrences; but in this place 
it is the main fact of the natives’ psychological attitude towards  spiritiem” that 
is interesting ; T mean the pronounced scepticism of some individuals on this 
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subject and the tenacity of belief among the majority. It is also obvious from 
these stories—and it was stated outright by my sceptical friends—that the chief 
element in all wanderings to Tuma is the material benefit derived from this by the 
seers, 

A slightly different form of communication with spirits is that of the men who 
have short fits, in which they talk to the daloma, Tam not able even approxi- 
mately to define the psychological or pathological basis of such phenomena, 
Unfortunately, they were only brought to my notice towards the end of iny stay— 
in fact, about a fortnight before my departure, and then only by accident, One 
morning T heard lod and, it seemed to me, quarrelsome yooiferation from the 
other side of the village, and, being always on the alert for some sociological 
“document,” I inquired from the natives in my but what it was. They replied that 
Gumguya'u—a respeotable and quiet man—was talking to the daloma, I hurried 
to the spot, but, arriving too late, found the man exhausted on his bed, apparently 
asleep, The incident did not aronse any exeitement, because, as they said, it was 
‘his habit to talk to the daloma. ‘The conversation was carried on by Gumguya’u in 
loud and high-pitched tone that sounded like an abusive monologue, and it was 
said to have reference to « hig ceremonial boat race which had taken place two 
days before. Such a race is always held when a new canoe is built, and it is the 
duty of the chief, who organizes it, to arrange a big sagati (ceremonial distribution 
of food) in connection with the festivities. The baloma are in some impersonal and 
vague manner always interested in festivities, and they watch to ensure plenty of 
food. Any scarcity, caused either by slackness or the bad Inck of the onganizer, 
is resented by the baloma, who blame him for it, whether it be his fault or not. 
‘Thns, in this ease, the baloma had approached Gumguya'u with the intention of 
expressing their strong disapproval of the meagre character of the sagali made the 
other day on the beach. ‘The organizer of the fenst, wns, of course, To'uluwa, the 
chief of Omarakana. 

‘Dreams also seem to play some part in the commeree between the baloma and 
the living. Perhaps the eases in which principally the baloma thus appear to the 
living occur immodiately after death, when the spirit comes and tells the news 
to any near friend or relative who is not on the spot, Again, daloma often 
‘come to women in dreams to tell them that they will become enceinte. During the 
milamala, the annual feast, people are frequently visited by dead relatives in 
dreams In the first of the cases mentioned (when spitita after death come to 
absent friends or relatives) there is some latitude and some “symbolizing,” such 
fas has been assuaned in the intorpretation of dreams throughout all ages und 
civilizations. ‘Thus a Iarge party of Omarakana boys went away to work on a 
plantation in Milne Bay, on the extreme east end of the mainland of New Guinea. 

} ‘Among them was Kalogusa, a son of To'uluwa, the chief, and Gumigawa'ia, a 
commoner from Omarakana, One night Kalogusa dreamt that his mother, an olil 
‘woman, one of the sixteen wives of To'uluwa, now living in Omarakana, came to 
hhim and told him that she had died. He was very sad, and apparently showed his 
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grief by wailing, (The story was told to me by oné of the party.) All the others 
knew that “something must have happened in Omarakana.” When they learned 
on their way home that the mother of Gumigawa'ia had died, they were not at all 
Astonished, and found in this the explanation of Kalogusa’s dream. 

This seems to be the proper place to discuss the nature of the daloma and their 
relation to the hosi. Of what stuff are they made? Of the same or of different 
substance? Are they shades, or spirits, or are they conceived materially? Ib is 
possible to put all these questions to the natives, the most intelligent of whom will 
gresp them without difficulty and discuss. them with the ethnographer, showing a 
considerable amount of insight and interest. But such discussions have proved to 
me unmistakably that in dealing with these and similar questions one leaves 
behind the domain of belief proper and approaches quite a different class of native 
ideas. Here the native speculates rather than positively believes, and his specula- 
tions are not a very serious matter to him, nor does he trouble at all us to whether 
they are orthodox or not, Only exceptionally intelligent: natives will enter into 
such questions st all, and these express rather their private opinion than positive 
tenets, Even the exceptionally intelligent natives have nothing in their vocabulary 
or store of ideas that would correspond even approximately to our ideas of 
“substance " or “ nature,” though there is word, wide, corresponding approxi- 
mately to “cause,” “origin.” 

You may ask: “ What is the dalomva like? Is:its body like ours,or different ? 
Andin what manner is it different?” You may further point out to the native the 
problem of the body remaining and the disembodied daloma going away, To such 
questions the answer will be almost invariably that the daloma is like # reflection 
(saridu) in water (or mirror for the modern Kitiwinian), and that the kori is like a 
shadow (kuikuabula). This distinction—the “ reflection " character of the baloma 
and the shadowy nature of the kosi—is the usual, but by no means the exclusive, 
opinion. At times both are suid to be like saribu or like kaikuabula, I was 
always under the impression that such answers were not, so much a definition as a 
simile. By that I mean that the natives were not at all certain that a baloma is 
made of the same matter as a reflection; they knew, in fact, that a reflection is 
“nothing,” that it is a sasopa (lie), that there is no daloma in it, but the dadoma is 
Just “something like a reflection” (bnloma makawala sariby), When foroed against 
metaphysical wall by such questions, “How can a baloma call ont, and eat, and 
make love if it is like a serif! How can a zori hammer against a house, or throw 
stones, or strike a man if it is like ‘a shadow ?” themore intelligent replied more or 
less to the effect : “Well, the duloma and the kos’ are like the reflection and like the 
shadow, but they are also like men, and they behave all the same as men do.” And 
it was dificult to argue with them! ‘The less intelligent or less patient 








To judge Jeniently such “ inconsistencies” of native belief, it is sufficient to remember 
that wo meet the same difficaltie in oar own ideas about ghosts and spirita, Noone who 
Delieves in ghosts or spirita ever doubts that they can speak, and even net ; they can rap on 
‘tables or with table legs, lift objects, ete, 
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informants were inclined to shrug their shoulders over such questions; others, 
again, would obviously become interested in the speculations, and produce 
extempore opinions, and sk your view, and just enter into a metaphysical disons- 
sion of a sort, Such extemporized opinions, however, never amounted to very 
far-reaching speculutions; they just turned round the general views above 
mentioned, 

It must be clearly understood that there were certain tenets which my 
informants one and all would endorse, ‘There is not the slightest doubt that a 
baloma retains the semblance of the man he represents, so that if you see the 
Salona, you recognize the man that was. The baloma live the life of men ; they 
get older; they eat, sleep, love, both whilst in Tuma and on visits which they pay 
to their villages. All these were points on which the natives had not the slightest 
doubts. It will be remarked that these tenets refer to actions of the baloma, 
describe their behaviour, and also that some of them—such as the belief in the 
baloma's need of food, for instanco—imply certain behaviour on the part of men 
(compare below, description of the milamala) ‘The only almost general tenet 
concerning the baloma and kosi was that the former are like reflections, the latter 
like shadows. Tt is noteworthy that this double simile corresponds respectively to 
the open, defined, permanent nature of the haloma and to the vague, precarious, 
nocturnal churacter of the kusi. 

Bat oven as to the fundamental relations between the baloma and kasi there 
exist essential discrepancies—disorepancies which bear not merely on their nature, 
but even upon their relative existence. By far the more general view is that the 
baloma goes straight to Tuma and that another spirit, the kosi, roams about for @ 
short time. This view admits of two interpretations : either there are two spirits 
in the living man, and they both leave the body at death, or else the kusi is a kind 
of secondary spirit, appearing only at death and absent in a living body. ‘The 
natives understood this question if I put itin this form: “Do the baloma and kowi 
stop in the body ull the time ? Or, on the contrary, does the dalrma aloue stop in 
the body and the Aosi only appear at death?” But the answers were all vacillating 
and contradictory, the same rman giving different answers ab various times, the best 
proof thst one was in the domain of pure extempore speculation, 

Besides this more general view, I found several men who repeatedly main- 
lwined that the hosi is the first stage of a development, and that subsequently, after 
a few days, the kaw’ is transformed into a daloma, Here we would have, therefore, 
only one spirit, who lingers for a time after death round and near his home and 
then departs. In spite of its greater simplicity and logical plausibility, this belief 
was hy far the Jess pronounced, It was, however, independent and developed 
enough to prevent the former belief being assumed as exclusive or even arthodox. 

‘An interesting variation of the first version (that of a parallel existence of 
both daloma and ksi) was that given by Gomain, one of my best informants. He 
‘was positive that only such men as had been sorcerers (boga’n) during their life 
would produce a fol after death. To be « hogan is not very difficult, however, 
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Any man who knows any of the silemi (evil spells), aud who is in the habit of 
practising them, is a Livoga'v. According to Gomaia, the others (the ordinary 
persons) would not become host ; they would become dalowa only, and go to'Tuma, 
In all other particulars—such as the respective nature of daloma and hoi, and the 
Vehaviour as well as the precarious existence—Gomain agreed with the goncral 
views, His version is noteworthy, becauso he is a very intelligent native and his 
father was a great wizard and bwoga’s, and his kudala (maternal uncle) is also a 
sorcerer, Morover, this version agrees very well with the fact that the binoga’u is 
always imagined as prowling at night, and, in fact, except for the mudukuausi, he 
presents the only serious terror of the night. Again, the mulukuauai, though not the 
ineoga'u (@ still more virulent form of evil-minded human being, wise in sorcery), 
have, as we saw above, a “double” or “sending” called kakulwwala, which leaves 
their body and travels invisibly. ‘This belief in a “double” or “sending” is 
parallel to another, which affirms that the muukuausi travel bodily. 

‘These remarks show that, generally speaking, the question as to the nature of 
the daloma and kosi and of their mutual relationship has not crystallized into any 
orthodox and definite doctrine, 

‘The relation of the baloma to the body of the living man is still less clear to 
the natives. ‘They are unable to give any definite answers to such questions as: 
* Does the baloma stop in any part of the body (heud, belly, lungs)? Can it leave 
it during life? Is it the baloma that walks in dreams? Is it the uloma of some 
people that go to Tuma?” ‘Though the two last-mentioned questions are usually 
answered by " yes,” it is a very unconvineing afirmation, and it is obvious that 
these speculations are not backed up hy orthodox tradition, Intelligence, memory, 
wisdom they localize in the body, and know the seat of each of those faculties of 
the mind; but the dalona they are not able to locate, and, indeed, T rather think 
they imagine that it is a double that detaches itself from the body at death, and not 
soul that dwells in the body during life, Tam only sure, however, that their ideas 
are in an uncrystallizod form, rather felt than formulated, rather referring to 
activities of the dalome than analytically discussing his nature and various 
conditions of existence, : 

Another point about which there appears to he no one definite, dogmatic 
answer is the actual ubode of the spirits, Do they reside on the surface of earth, 
on the island of Tuma, or do they live underground or elsewhere? There are 
several opinions, and the respeotive supporters were quite definite in upholding 
their views, Thus from a number of informants, including Bagido'u,a very serious 
and reliable man, I received the answer that the balome live on the island of Tuma, 
that their villages are somewhere there, exactly as the daloma camp somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of s village in Kiriwina on their annual return during the mila- 
mata, The above-mentioned threo villages of the dead share the surface of the 
island with Tuma, the village of the living. ‘The daloma are invisible, and so is 
everything that belongs to them, and that is the reason why their villages can be 
there without being in anybody's way. : 
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Another view is that the Galoma descend underground to a real “nether 
world,” and live there in Tumavinka (Great Tuma), ‘This view was expressed in 
two different versions, one of which speaks of a kind of two-storeyed underworld. 
When the baloma dies ut the close of his first spiritnal existence he descends to the 
lower story, or stratum, from whence only he is able to return to the material world 
(& infra, VI, Reincarnation). ‘The majority rejeot this theory, and say that 
there is only one tier of nether world, which agrees with Professor Seligman’s 
statement : “The spirits of the dead do not stay in the upper world with the 
living, but descend into the other world below the earth.”” Again, this view of au 
underground Tuma seems to harmonize better with the prevalent idea on Kiriwina 
that tho first human beings emerged from holes in the ground. Professor 
Seligman even obtained the account that « the world was originally colonized from 
‘Toma, men and women being sent to the upper world by Topileta, who himself 
stopped underground.” That I did not come across this statement is not astonish- 
ing in consideration of the great diversity of views on certain matters, the nature 
of Tuma and ite relation to the world of the living being one of them, Seligman’s 
statement corroborates the opinion that “underground Tuma” is the most orthodox 
version, though, as already stated, the whole question is not dogmatically settled in 
native belief. 


Tv. 


‘Lot us return to the intersourse between living men and the spirits. AU that 
‘waa said above on this subject refers to what takes place in dreams or visions or to 
what is effected by furtive, short glimpses of spirits, as seen by men while awake 
‘and in a normal state of mind. All this kind of intercourse may be deseribed as 
private and accidental, Tt is not regulated by customary rules, though, of course, 
it is subject to a certain frame of mind, and it has to conform with a certain type 
of bolief. Ib is not public: the whole community does not share in it eollec- 
tively, and there is no ceremonial associated with it. But there are occasions 
on which the éaloma visit the village or take part in certain public functions— 
oceasions on which they are received by the community collectively, when they 
obtain certain attentions, strictly official and regulated by custom, when they act 
and play their réle in magical activities, 

‘Thus every yeur, after the garden crops have been harvested and there is a 
marked pause in the gardening, because the new gardens cannot be seriously 
tackled yet, the natives have a time of dancing, feasting, and general rejoicing 
called milamata, During the milamala the Daloma are present in the yillage, 
‘They return in a body from Tuma to their own village, where preparations are 
made to receive them, where special platforms are erected to accommodate them, 
and where customary gifts are offered to them, and whence, after the full moon is 
over, they are ceremonially but unceremoniously driven away, 





1 Op, ety p. 733. * Op. city p, 679, 
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Again, the daloma play an important part in magic, Names of ancestral 
spirits are recited in the magical spells; in fact, these invocations are perhaps the 
most prominent and persistent feature of the magical spell, Moreover, in some 
magical performances offerings are made to the baloma, ‘There are traces of the 
belief that the ancestral spirits have some share in fostering the ends of the given 
magical performances ; indeed, those offerings to the Zuloma are the only ceremonial 
element (in the narrower sense) in magioal performances I was able to detect! 

Iwish to add in this place that there is no association betweetr the baloma of 
dead man and the relios of his body, such as his skull, jaw-bone, arm and leg 
bones, and hair, which are carried about by the relatives and used as lime pot, 
necklace, and lime spatula respectively, a connection which exists among some 
other tribes of New Guinea? 

‘Tho facts connected with the milamala and with the magical réle of spirits 
must now be considered in detail, 

The annual feast, milamala, is a very complex social and magico-religious 
phenomenon. It may be called a “harvest festival,” aa it is held after the yam 
crops have been harvested and the food houses are full, Tut, remarkably enough, 
there is no direct, or even indirect, reference to field activities in the milamala, 
‘There is nothing in this feast, held after the old gardens have yielded their results 
and the new ones are waiting to be made, which would imply any retrospective 
consideration of the past year’s gardening ot a prospect of the future year's 
hustandry. ‘The milamala is the dancing period, Dancing usually lasts through 
the moon of milamala only, but it may be extended for another moon, or even for 
two. Such an extension is called usiyula, No dancing proper takes place at other 
times of the your, The milaméla is opened by certain ceremonial performances 
‘connected with dancing and with the first beating of the drums, This annual period 
of feasting and dancing is, of course, also accompanied by a distinet heightening of 
sexual life, Again, there are certain ceremonial visits paid by one village community 
to another, and return visits associated with gifts and with such transactions as 
buying and selling of dances. 

Before proceeding to the proper theme of the present section—the descrip- 
tion of the part played by the dadoma in the milamala—it seems necessary to give 
a picture of the general aspect of the festive period, otherwise the details about the 
Paloma would perhaps appear out of focus, 

The milamala comes in immediate succession to the harvesting activities, 
which themselves present a distinctly festive character, though they lack the 
fundamental element of enjoyment for the Kiriwinian. The native finds, however, 
an enormous amount of joy and amusement in bringing home the harvest, He 
loves his garden and takes a genuine pride in his crops. Before they are finally 





 “ Coremonial in the narrower sense,” # opponed to the mere uttering of the spell 
a certain object. 

+ For instance, the Mailu on the south coast, See Tram Hoy. Soc. South ustrulia, 
‘vol. xxix, py 696, 
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stacked in the special storehouses, which ate by far the most conspicuous and 
ploturesque buildings ino village, he takes several opportunities of displaying 
them, ‘Thus, when the tubers of taitw (a species of yam)—much the most important 
erop in that part of the world—are taken ont of the ground, they are properly 
cleaned of all earth, the hair with which they are covered is shaved off with a 
shell, and the tubers are piled in large conical heaps. Special huts or shelters are 
constructed in the garden to protect the faifu from the sun, and under these 
shelters the tubers are displayed—a large conical heap in the middle, representing 
the choice of the yield, and round it several smaller heaps, in which inferior grades 
of faitw are stacked, us well as the tubers to be used for seed. Days and weeks are 
spent in cleaning the tubers and piling them artistically into heaps, so that the 
geometrical form may be perfect and none but the very best: tubers be visible on 
the surface. ‘The work ia done by the owner and his wife, if he has one, but 
parties from the village walk about the garden, paying each other visits and 
admiring the yams, Comparisons and praises are the main theme of conversation. 

‘The yams muy remain thus for a couple of weeks in the garden, after which 
time they are carried into the village. These proceedings have a pronouncedly 
festive character, the carriers decorating themselves with leaves, scented herbs, 
facial paint, though not with the “full dress” of the dancing-time, When the 
taitw is Lrought into the village the party shout a litany, one man saying the 
words and the others responding in one strident: scream. Usually they come in 
running to the villages; then the whole party bnsy themselves arranging the taitu 
into conieal heaps exactly similar tothose from which it has just heen taken in the 
arden. These heaps are made in the large circular space which forms the centre 
of the village, each heap, or several heaps, being put up in front. of the yam-house, 
whore the tubers will be finally stored. 

But before that happens the yams will have to spend another fortnight or eo 
on the round, and be counted and admired again, They are covered with palm- 
Teaves as a protection against the sun. Finally, there is another festive day in the 
‘village, whon all the heaps are put into the yam-houses. ‘This is done in one day, 
though the bringing of the yams into the village covers several days. ‘This 
description may give some idea of the considerable heightening of the tempo in 
village life at the time of the harvest, especially as the ‘itu ia often brought in 
from other villages, und the harvest is « time when even distant communities pay 
each other visite? 

‘When the food is finally in the storehouses there is a pause in native garden- 
ing, and this pause is filled by the milamala. ‘The ceremony which inaugurates the 
shole festive period is at the same time a '*consceration” of the drums, Previows 
to this no drums may be beaten publicly, After the inauguration the drums ean 
the used, and the dancing begins. The ceremony consists, like the majority of 





1 Im this short, purely descriptive nccount of harvesting, T have purpasely avoided 
sociological technicalities. The complex aystem of mutual gurdening duties is un extremely 
interesting feature of Kiriwinian social economics, It will be described in another place, 
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ceremonies in Kiriwina, of a distribution of food (sagali). ‘The food is put in 
‘heaps, and in this particular ceremony it is eooked and the heaps placed on wooden 
dishes or in baskets. ‘Then a man comes along, and in a loud voice calls out & name 
‘at each heap. ‘The wife or other female relative of the man named takes the food 
and carries it to his house, where it is eaten, Such a ceremony (called distribution 
of sayali) does not seem to us much of a feast, especially as the climax—as we 
‘understand the climax of a feast, ic, the eating—is never reached communally, but 
only in the family cirele, But the festive element lies in the preparations, in the 
collection of the prepared food, in making it all a common property (for each has to 
contribute his share to the general stock, which is to be equally divided among all 
the participants), and finally in the publie distribution, This distribution is the 
opening ceremony of the milwmale ; the wen dress in the afternoon and perform 
‘the first dance, 

Now life in the village changes diftinetly. People da not go to the gardens 
any more, nor do they perform any other regular work, such as fishing or eanoe- 
‘building, In the morning the village is alive with all the inmates who have not 
gone to work, and often with visitors from other villages. But the real festivities 
‘begin lnter in the day, When the hottest hours of the day are over, at about three 
to four o'clock in the afternoon, the men put on their head-dresses. ‘These consist 
of a great number of white eockatoo feathers, stuck into the thick black hair, from 
which they protrade in all directions, like the quills of a porcupine, forming Tange 
white haloes around their heads, A certain accent of colour and finish is given to 
the whole by a plume of red feathers that overtops the white sphere, Tn contrast 
to the gorgeous variety of feather head-dresses found in many other districts of 
New Guinea, the Kiriwinians have only this one type of decoration, which is 
repeated invariably by all individuals and in all forms of dance. Nevertheless, in 
conjunction with the cassowary tufts tipped with red feathers, and inserted into 
belt and armlets, the general appearance of the dancer has a fantastic charm. Tn 
the regular rhythmic movement of the dance, the dress seems to blend with the 
dancer, the colours of the red-tipped black tufts toning well with the brown skin, 
‘The white head-dress and the brown figure seem to be transformed into a 
harmonious and fantastio whole, somewhat savage, but in no way grotesque, 
rhythmically moving against the background to a monotonous and melodious 
chant and the overbearing beat of the drums. 

Im some dances a painted dancing-shield is used, in others they bold in their 
hands streamers of pandanus leaves. These latter dances, always of much slower 
rhythm, are disfigured (to the European taste) by the custom of the men wearing 
women’s grass petticoats. ‘The majority of dances are circular, the drum-beaters 
and singers standing in the middle, while the dancers move round them in a ring: 

Ceremonial dances in full ornamentation are never held at night. When the 
sun goes down, the men disperse and take off their feathers. ‘The drums stop for a 






4 In this and other instances I do not dwell npon such sociological details as do not bear 
directly upon the subject of this article, 
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while—it is the time when the natives have their main repast of the day. When 
night has fallen the drums are sounded again, and the performers, now wearing no 
ornaments, step into the ring, Sometimes they sing a genuine dancing song, and 
‘sound a proper dancing beat, and then the people perform n regular dance. But 
usually, especially later in the night, the singing ceases, the dancing is given up, 
and only the continued beat of the drums rings through the night. The people, 
men, women and children, now join and walk round the central group of drum- 
eaters in twos and threes, women with small children in arms or at the breast, old 
men and women leading their grandchildren by tho hand, all walking with an 
‘untiring perseverance one after the other, fascinated by the rhythmical beat of the 
drums, pursuing the aimless and endless round of the ring. From time to time the 
dancers intone a long drawn“ Aa... a; Keo... .," with a sharp accent at 
the end ; simultaneously the drums cease to beat, and the indefatigable carousal 
seems fora moment to be freed from its Spell, without, however, breaking up or 
ceasing to move. Soon, however, the drummers take up their interrupted music 
no doubt to the delight of the dancers, but to the despair of the ethnographer, who 
sees a Iugubriously sleepless night before him! This karibom, as it is ealled, gives 
the amall children the opportunity to play, hopping about and across the slowly 
moving chain of grown-ups; it allows the old people and the women actively to 
enjoy, at least, a kind of imitation of dancing; it is also the proper time for 
amorous advances among the young people. 

The dancing and the huridom are repeated day aftor day and night after night. 
“As the moon waxes, the festive character, the frequency and care with which 
ornamental dances are held, and their duration, increases; the dances begin earlier, 
the karidom lasts well-nigh throughout the night. The whole life in the village 
and between villages is modified and heightened, Large parties of young 
people of both sexes visit neighbouring villages. Presents of food are brought 
from far away, and on the road people may be met loaded with bananas, coconuts, 
bunches of areea nut, and of taro, Some important ceremonial visite are paid, in 
which a whole village calls on another officially, under the leadership of the chief, 
‘Such visita are sometimes connected with momentous transactions, such as the 
buying of dances, for these are always monopolies, and have to be bought af a 
considerable price. Such a transaction is a bit of native history, and will be 
spoken of for years and generations. I was fortunate enongh to assist at one visit 
connected with such a transaction, which always consists of several visits, on each 
‘of which the visiting party (who are always the sellers) perform the dance 
offically, the onlookers learning, the dance in this way, and some of them joining 
in the performance. 

All big olficial visita are celebrated with considerable presents, which are 
always given to the guests by the hosts, The latter, in their turn, will visit their 
former guests and receive the return gifts, 

‘Towards the end of the milamala, visits are received almost. daily from quite 
distant villages, Such visits in ol den days had « very compound character. ‘They 
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were undoubtedly friendly, and were intended to be so, but there was always 
danger Inking behind the official friendliness. ‘The visiting parties were always 
armed, and it was on such oceasions that the whole array of “ceremonial " arms 
came into display. Indeed, even now the carrying of arms is not entirely 
suppressed, though ab present they are nothing more than articles of decoration 
‘and display, owing to the white man’s influence, All the large wooden sword- 
clubs, some of which are beautifully carved in heavy hardwood ; the carved 
walking-sticks and short, ornamental spears, all 20 well known from the New 
Guinea collections in the museums, belong to this class of weapon. They serve 
equally the purposes of vanity and of business. Vanity, display of wealth, of 
valuable, finely ornamented objects, is one of the ruling passions of the Kiriwinian. 
To “swagger” with a large wooden sword, murderous looking, yet nicely: carved 
and painted white and red, is an essential element of the fun to a Kiriwinian 
youth in festive paint, with a white nose sticking ont of a completely blackened 
face, or one“ black eye," or some rather complex ourves running all across his face. 
Tn olden days he was often called upon to use such weapons, and even now may 
resort to them in the white heat of passion, Either he fancies a gitl, or he is 
faucied by one, and his advances, unless very skilfully conducted, are sure to: be 
resented. Women and the suspicion of magical practices are the main causes 
of quarrels and village brawls, which, in accordance with the general quickening of 
tribal life at the milemala, were, and are, very much in season at these times. 

‘Towards the time of full moon, when enthusiasm begins to reach its high-water 
mark, the villages are decorated with as large a display of food as possible. The 
taitu is not taken out of the yam-houses, though it is visible there, through the 
large interstices of the beams, fonning the wells of the store-houses. Bananas, 
taro, coconuts, ete, are laid out in a manner which will be described in detail 
hereafter. There is also a display of raigu’a, the native articles of value. 

‘The milamale ends on the night of the full moon, The drums do not cease to 
Le used immediately afterwards, but all dancing proper is absolutely stopped, 
except when the milamala is prolonged into a special period of extra dancing, 
called vaizola, Usually the monotonous and insipid haridom is performed night 
aiter night, for months after the milamala. 

T have been through the milamala season twice: once in Olivilevi, the 
“ capital” village of Luba, a district in the southern part of the island, where the 
‘nilamala takes place a month sooner than in Kiriwina proper. Here I saw only 
the last five days of the milamada, but in Omarakana, the main village of Kiriwina, 
T watched the whole proceedings from beginning to end. There I saw, among 
other features, one hig visit, when To'uluwa went with all the men from Omarakana 
to the village of Liluta, in connection with the purchase of the Rogaiewo dance by 
the Intter community from the former, 

‘Tot us now pass to that aspect of the milimale which really bears upon the 
subject treated in this article, namely, to the part played in the festivities by the 
balona, who at this time pay their regular yearly visit to their native villages, 
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‘The baloma know when the feast approaches, because it is heli always at the 
same time of the year, in the first half of the moon, which is also called milamada, 
This moon is determined—as their calendar in general—by the position of the 
stars, And in Kiriwina proper, the full moon of milamala falls in the second half 
of August or first half of Soptember:! 

‘When the time approaches, the dndoma, taking advantage of any spell of fair 
wind that may occur, suil from Tuma to their native villages. It is not quite clear 
to the natives where tle baloma live during the milamala, ‘They probably stay in 
‘the houses of their veiola, that is their maternal relatives. Possibly they, or some of 
them, camp on the beach near their canoes, if the beach is not too far, exactly as a 
party of near kinsmen from another village or from another island would do, 

‘At any rate, preparations for them are made in the village. ‘Thus, in villages 
belonging to chiefs, special rather high, though small, platforms, called tokaikaya, 
are ervoted for the halon of the yuya’e (chiefs), ‘The chiof is always supposed to 
bo in a physically higher position than the commoners. Why the platforms for the 
spirit. guye'w are vo very high (they measure some 5 to 7 metres in height) I could 
not ascertain? Besides these platforms soveral other arrangements are made in 
connection with the display of valuables and of food, with the professed intention 
of pleasing the baloma® 

‘The display of valuables is called ioiows, ‘The heaidiwan of each village, or the 
hoadmen, as there are at times more than one, have usually a small covered 


¥ ‘The calendar arrangements in tho Trobrinnd Tslands are complicated by the fact that 
there are four districts, euch of which places the boginning of tho year, ge, the end of the 
imilamale woon—ot w different tite, ‘Thus in Kitava, an inland to tho ont of the main ialand 
of tho group, the milamale is celebented some time in Juno or July. ‘Thon follow in July and 
August the southern and western districts of Bwoiowa, the main island, and some ialands to 
the west (Kailoula and others), After which the niilamala takes place in August or 
September in the central and eastern dintticts of the rnin island, in what fa enlled by the 
iatives Kiriwina, and last there follows Vakuta, the island to tho south of Bwoiowa, where the 
‘wilamata takes place in September or October. "Thus the font, and with it the whole calendar, 
ix shifted over the space of four moons in one district. It soem that the dates of the guedon 
totivities lao vary, Keeping time with the calendar. ‘Thin was atutod by tho natives with 
‘emphasis, but T found during the year T was in Bwoiowa that the gardens were more advanced 
in Kiriwina than in the western district, though the latter isone moon in advance of the former. 

‘The dates of the moons are fixed by the position of the ntara, iu which astronomical act 
tho natives of Wawela, » village lying on the teach in the southern half of the main ialand, 
excel. ‘The Rev. M. K. Gilmour told'me that the appearance of the putolo, the marine annelid 
Boaice viridis, which takes place on the reef neat Vakuta, is a vory important factor in 
regulating tho native calendar, in fuet, that in doubtful cases it decides the quention. ‘This 
worm appears on certain days towards the full moon, falling early in November oF Inte 
in October, nd thie i the milanata time of Vakuta,’ In Kiriwina tho natives told me, 
however, that they thoroughly rely on the astronomical knowledge of the Wawela men, 

#-No tobuibuy were male in Onsrakana or Olivileyi during the milamala Taw in shone 
‘villages, The custom ix on the decline, tnd the erection of a fobuikaye necessitates a considerable 
amount of labout and tronble, 1 sawone in the village of Gumilababa, wherw there lives a chief 
of tho highest rank (Mitaknta, a guyi of the tabu rank), 

* How far, besides and behind this professed aim, vanity and tho mathetic motive are at 
‘work in prompting such displays, cannot be discussed here, 
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platform in the neighbourhood of ‘their houses. This is called tuncivea, and here 
the man’s valuables, such articles of wealth as fall under the native name of 
swigw'a, are displayed. Large polished axe blades, strings of red shell dises, large 
arm shells made of the conus shell, circular pigs’ teeth or their imitation, these, 
‘and these only, form the proper raigw'a, They are all placed on the platform, the 
strings of kabomd (red shell dises) being hung under the roof of the bunciova, so a8 
to be readily accessible to view, When there are no bwneiors, I saw temporary 
roofed platforms erected in the village, on which the valnables were displayed. 
‘This display takes place during the last three days of the full moon, the articles 
being put up in the morning and removed at night. The proper thing, when 
visiting a village during the éoioea, is to look at the things, even handle them, ask 
their names (every individual piece of eaigw’a has a proper name), and, of course, 
‘express great admirati 

Besides the exhibition of valuables, there is a great display of food, and this 
gives a much tore “showy” and festive aspect to the villages. For this, long 
scaffoldings of wood, called falngua, are erected, consisting of vertical stakes, about 
210% metres high, planted in the ground, with one or two rows of horizontals 
running along the verticals, ‘To the horizontals are attached bunches of tunanas, 
taro, yams of exceptional size, and coconuts. Such structures run round the 
contral place (aku), which is the dancing ground and centre of all coremonial and 
festive life in every village. ‘The year I was in Bwoiowa was an exceptionally 
poor one, and the /alogua did not reach more than'30 to 60 metres, encircling only 
‘one-third or less of a Baku, Iwas told by several informants, however, that in a 
good year they might extend not only all round the central place, but also round 
the circular street which runs concentrically with the bakw, and even outside the 
village into the “high road,” that is the path leading to another village. ‘The 
Talogua aro supposed to please the baloma, who get angry whenever there is little 
display of food. 

‘AIL this is merely @ show which must afford the Zaloma a purely esthetic 
pleasure. But they receive also more substantial tokens of affection, in the form 
‘of direct offerings of food. The first repast which is given to them takes place at 
the Aalukuala, the opening feast of the milamala, with which the festive period 
really bogins. ‘The katukuala consists of a distritmtion of cooked food, which takes 
place on the taku, and for which the food is supplied by all the members of the 
village, and redistributed among them.’ This food is exposed to the spirits by being 


1 This is one of the innumerable fool distributions (generic name sagali) which are 
connected with almost every feature of social life in the Trobriands, It is usually one clan (or 
two clans) that arranges the sagali, and other clans receive the food. Thus in the kufukuala 
‘the Malasi clan first distribute the food and the fubwlabeta, the lulwasiniga and the fububes receive 
it, After afew days another éufukwila it held, with the inverse social grouping. The dual 
arrangement of the clans varies according to the district, Tn Omarakana the Malasi sre #0 
Dreponderant that they form ane moiety for themselves, the three remaining clans forming the 
‘other, Tt is impossible to enter here into the detailed examination of the social mechanism 
‘and of the other features of the aapali. 
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pplaced on the dukw, ‘They partake of the “spirit substance ” of the food exactly in 
the same way as they take away to Tuma the taloma of the valuables with which 
men areadornod at death. From the moment of the kafwkuala (which is connected 
with the inauguration of the dancing) the festive period begins for the baloma as 
well. ‘Their platform is, or ought to be, placed on the Baku, and they are stated 
to admire the dance and to enjoy it, though, in faot, mighty little notive is taken of 
their presence, 

Food is cooked early every day, and exposed in big, fine wooden dishes 
(faboma) in each man's house, for the baloma, After an hour or #0 the food is 
taken away and is presentod to some friend or relative, who in turn will present 
the donor with an equivalent dish. ‘The chiefs have the privilege of giving to the 
fokay (oommoners) betel nut and pig, and of reosiving in return fish and fruits,! 
Such food, offered to the balomu, and subsequently given away to a friend, is called 
Iubualwo, Tt in waually put on the bedstead in the house, and the man, laying 
down the Auhome, says: “ Balom’ kam bubwalua.” Tt is w universal feature of all 
offerings and gifts in Kiriwina that they are accompanied by an oral declaration. 

Silakutuea is the name for a dish of soraped coconut exposed to the baloma 
(vith the words * Badon' kam silakutwoa”), and then presented also to some man. 

It is charnoteristic that this balm food is never eaten by the man who offers 
it, but always prosentod after the daloma has finished with it. 

Finally, in the afternoon before the departure of the daloma, some food is 
prepared, and gome coconuts, bananas, taro, and yams are put handy, and the 
wwigu'a (valnables) are placed in a basket, When the man hears the characteristic 
beat of the drums, which constitutes the iola, or chasing away of the spirits, he 
muy put those things outside, the idea being that the spirit might take away their 
alone 96-4 parting present (taloi). ‘This oustom is called kutubuhoni. ‘The putting 
of these things in front of the house (olmukueda) is not quite essential, because 
the Daloma can take them out of the house equally well. ‘This was the explanation 
given to me when I was looking for the baloma gifts in front of the houses, and 
saw only in one place (in front of the chief's house) a few stone tomahawk, 

‘As suid above, the presence of the Aaloma in the village is not a matter of great 
importance in the mind of the native, if compared with such all-absorbing and 
fascinating things ax dancing and feasting and sexual licence, which go on with 
great intensity during the milamala, But their existence is not altogether ignored, 
nor is their rile by any means purely passive—consisting in the mere admiring of 
what goos on, or in the satisfaction of eating the food they receive. ‘The baloma 
show their presence in many ways. ‘Thus, while they are in the village, it ix 
remarkable how many eoconnts will fall down, not by themselves, but pluckad by 
the baloma, Whilst the milamala was on in Omarakana, two enormous bunches of 
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' Of course, the chief have as much pig as they requite before giving nny to the tobiy, 
But it fx characteristic that the tives of the chit have much sore vo do with the tery 
to give than with the Iberty fo consame, Vanity is « stronger pansion than greed—thouh 
‘perhaps this reflection does not express the whole truth of the matter 1 
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coconuts fell down quite close to my tent, And it is a very pleasant feature of this 
spitit activity that such nuts are considered public property, so that even T enjoyed 
‘8 cooonut drink, free of charge, thanks to the duloma, 

Even the small unripe coconuts that fall down prematurely do it much more 
often during the milamala, And this is one form in which the baloma show their 
displeasure, which is invariably caused by scarcity of food. The baloma get hungry 
(Kasi motu, their hunger), and they show it, Thunder, rain, bad weather during the 
milamata, interfering with the dancing and feasting, is another and more effeotive 
form in which the spirits show their temper, As a matter of fact, during my stay, 
the full moon, both in August and September, fell on wet, rainy and stormy days. 
And my informants were able to demonstrate to. me by actual experience the 
connection betwoen sourvity of food and a bad milamala, on'the one hand, and the 
anger of the spirits and bad weather on the other. ‘The spirits may even go further 
and causo drought, and thus spoil the next year's crops, This is the reason why 
very often several bad years follow each other, because a bad year and poor crops 
make it impossible for the mon to arrange a good milamala, which again angers the 
daloma, who spoil next year’s crops, andl s0 on in a cireudus vidiosus, 

Again, ab times, the Baloma appear to men in dreams during the milamala, 
Very often people's relatives, especially such as are recently deceased, come in a 
rear, ‘They usually ask for food, and their wish is satisfied by gifts of budualua 
or vilakutura, At, times they have some message to impart. In the village of 
Olivilevi, the main village of Luba, the district south of Kiriwina,the milamala (at 
which I was present) was very poor, there being hardly any food-display at all. 
‘Tho chief, Vanoi Kiriwina, had a dream, Ho went to the beach (about half an hour 
from the village), and saw a big canoe with spirite, sailing towards the beach from 
‘Tuma, ‘They were angry, and spoke to him: "What aro you doing at Olivilevi ? 
Why don't you give us food to eat, and oooonut water to drink? We send this 
constant rain for we are angry. ‘To-morrow, prepare much food ; we will eat it and 
there will be fine weather; thon you will dance,” ‘This dream was quite true. Next 
day anybody could see a handful of white sand on the threshold (okawkweda), of 
Vanoi’s lisiga (chief's house). How this sand was connected with the dream, 
whether it had been brought there by the spirits or by Vanoi in his dream-existenoe 
and dream-walk, none of these details was clear to my informants, among whom. 
was Vanoi himsolf, Butit was certain that the sand was a proof of the anger of 
the daloma and the reality of the dream. Unfortunately, the prophecy of fine 
weather failod entirely, and there was no dancing that day, as the rnin was pouring. 
Perhaps the spirits were not quite satisfied with the amount of food offered that 
morning | 

But the Baloma are not entirely materialistic, ‘They not only resent sosroity 
of food and poor offerings, but they also keep strict watch over the maintenance of 
oustom, and they punish with their displeasure any infraction of the traditional 
customary rules which ought to be observed during the milamala, Thus T was 
told that the spirits strongly disapproved of the general laxity and slowness with 
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which the milamala was at present observed. Formerly, nobody would work in the 
fields or do any other kind of Inbour during the festive period. Everybody had to be 
ound on pleasure, dancing and sexual lisenoe, in order to please the baloma, 
Nowadays, poople will go to their gardens and potter about, or go on preparing wood, 
for house building or canoe making, and the spirits do not like it, Therefore their 
‘anger, which results in rain and storm, spoils the milamala, This was the caso 
at Olivilevi, and later on at Omarakana, At Omarakana there was still another 
cause for their anger.conneoted with the ethnographer's presence in that place, and 
T hind to hear sevoral times reproachful allusions and remarks from the elders and 
from ‘To'uluwa, tho chief, himself, ‘The fact was that I had bought from various 
villages some twenty dancing shields (hnidebu); I wanted to see what the hwidabn 
dances were like, Now, in Omarakana there was only ono dance in progress, the 
rogeiewo, u dance performed with binila (pandanus streamers). I distributed the 
haidebw among the jeunesse dorde of Omarakana, and the charm of novelty being 
too strong (they had not had sufficient knidebu to dance with properly for the last 
five years at least), they at onee began to dance the gumagabu, a danoe performeit 
with the dancing shields, This was a sorious breach of the customary rules 
(though T did not know it at the time) for every now form of dance has to be 
ceremonially inaugurated! ‘Tho omission was vory much resented by the baloma, 
hones bad weather, falling coconuts, eto, ‘This was brought up against me several 
times. 

‘After the daloma have enjoyed their reception for two or four weeks (the 
mitamala Was a fixed ond, the seoond day after the full moon, but it may begin any 
time between the previous full moon and the new moon), they have to leave their 
faative village and return to Tuma? ‘This roturn is compulsory, and is induced by 
the ioba, ot ceremonial hunting away of tho spirits, The second night after the full 
toon, about one hour before sunrise, when the leatherhead (shu’u) sings out, and the 
morning star (Iudwana) appears in the heavens, the dancing, which has been going 
on the whole night, ceases, and the drums intone a peouliar beat, that of the ioba2 
‘Tho spirits know tho beat, and they prepare for their return journey, Such is the 





of the drama (hntwrivina 


1 Thu» dancing in general is inaugurated by the ini 
taidebu have to be initiated 


Kantuaa'y), which in connected with the batwhwala, Tho 
separately by n hatweiia kidd, 

2 There nro names for each day about full moon, ‘Thus the day (and night) of the full 
‘moon are called Fapila or Kaitaulo. Onoday betore, Yantorila ; two days, Ulakuiws, ‘The day 
tfter fall moon, Valaita ; the following one, Woulo. ‘The iol takes placo on the night ot Wouln, 

The drums of the Kiriwinians comaist of: (1) the large drum (normal size of New Guinea 
drum) called Asousa'u or kup (this latter word being an obscene rynonym for the glane penis): 
‘and (2) the amall drum, about one-third tho size of the larger, called fotwnenia, All their 
drum-beate are a cotabioation of the two: drum, the yp and the kotunenia leading each ite 
‘separate voice. The soba beat ean be noted : 
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power of this beat that if somebody struck it a couple of nights earlier, all the 
Jaloma would leave the village, und go to their home in the nether world. The ioda 
beat is therefore strictly tabooed whilst spirits are in the village, and I could not 
prevail upon the boys in Olivilevi to give me a sample of this beat during the 
‘milamala, whereas, at a time when there wore no spirits in the village (a couple of 
months before the milamala), I was able to obtain quite a performance of the tobi 
in Omarakana, Whilst the soba boat is younded on the drums, the baloma are 
adidresseil, entroated to go, and bidden farewell: 


" Baloma, 0 
Bukulousi, 0! 
Bakitlousi yu 
Yuhuhuhu 





“O spirits, go away, wo shall not go (we'll remain)” ‘The last sound seems to bo 
{just a kind of scream, to rouse up the sluggish 2alom and to spur them to go. 

‘This iol, which takes place as stated above, before sunrise on the night of 
Woulo, is tho main one, Tt is meant to drive away the strong spirits, thoso that 
can walk, ‘The next day, before noon, there is another ivb, called pem ioba, or 
chasing away the lame, Tt purports to rid tho village of the spirits of women and 
children, the weak and the crippled. Tt is performed in the same manner, by the 
same boat and with the same words, 

Tn both cases the cortige starts at the end of the village farthest from where 
the road to Tuma strikes the village grove (weil), so that no part of the village 
remains “unswept.” They go through the village, stopping for a time on the bak 
(central place), and then they wall up the place, where tho road to Tuma leaves the 
village. There they finish the iol, and always end up with a beat of a peoutiar 
form of dance, the kuanwagea.! 

This concludes the milanaln, 

‘This information, as it stands here, was collected and written down before I 
had an opportunity of witnessing the ioba in Olivilevi, Tt is correct in all points, 
itis complete aud detailed. T was even told by my informants that the drums are 
eaten by the young boys only, and that the elder men do not take much part in 
the iola, Yet, in no instance, perhaps, of my field work, have I had such a striking 
demonstration of the necessity of witnessing things oneself, as I had when I made 





4 ‘There aro two main types of dance in Boiowa, ‘The cicowlar dances, wherw the orchestra 
(tho drums aud the singers) stand in the middle, and the performers yo round them io  cirele, 
always in the opposite direction to tho hands of watch. These dances are again subdivided 
into: (1) biaifa (pandanus streamer) dances with slow movement ; (2) kitatwea (two bunches of 
Yoaves), with a quick movement ; and (8) Awidebe (wooden painted sbield), dances with the 
fname quick movement. In the dinga dances women can take part (very exceptionally), and all 
the porformers wear women's petticoats, ‘The second group of dances are the kueaioaga, wher 
only three men dance, always in imitation of animal movements, though theso are very 
‘conventionalized and unrealistic, ‘These dances are not circular, there are no songs (us a rule) 
to accompany them ; the orchestra consists of five hupi drums and one katuaenia, 
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the sacrifice of getting up at three in the morning to see this ceremony. I was 
prepared to witness one of the most important and serious moments in the 
wholo customary cycle of annual events, and I definitely anticipated the psycho- 
logical attitude of the natives towards the spirits, their awe, piety, ete. T thought 
that such a crisis, associated with a well-defined belief, would, in one way or another, 
express itself in outward form, that there would be a “moment” passing over the 
village. When I arrived at the daku (central place), half an hour before suntise, the 
drums were still going on and there werestill a few of the dancers sleepily moving 
round the drummers, not in regular dance, but in the thythinie walk of the kwribom. 
When the saka'x was heard, everybody went quietly away—the young people in pairs, 
and there remained to farewell the baloma only five or six urchins with the drums, 
myself and my informant. We went to the kadumatagala calu—the point where 
the path for the next village leaves the settlement, and we started to chase the 
taloma. A more undignified performance I cannot imagine, bearing in. mind that 
ancestral spirits were addressed! I kept at a distance, so as not to influence the 
doba-—but there was little to be influenced or marred by an ethnographer's presence ! 
The boys from six to twelve years of age sounded the beat, and then thesmaller ones 
began to address the spirits in the words Thad been previously given by my inform- 
‘ants, They spoke with the same characteristic mixture of arrogance and. shyness, 
with which they used to approach me, begging for tobacco, ot making some facetious 
remark, in faot, with the typical demeanour of boys in the street, who perform some 
‘nisance sanctioned by custom, like the proceedings on Guy Fawkes day or similar 
ecasions. And so they went through the village, and hardly any grown-up man 
was to beseen. ‘The only other sign of the iota was some wailing in a house where 
‘death had recently ocourred, Iwas told it was the right thing to wail at the tabu 
as the baloma of the kindred were just leaving the village. Next day, the pem ioba 
Was a still more paltry affair: the boys doing thoir part with laughter and jokes, and 
the old men looking on with smiles, and making fun of the poot lame spirits, which 
have to hobble away, Yet there is no doubt that the toda, as an event, as a eritioal 
point in tribel life, iss matter of importance, Tt would never on any account be 
omitted! As already noted, it would not be performed except at the proper 
moment, and the iow drum beat must not be trifled with. But in its performance 
it has no traces of sanctity or even seriousness. 

There is one fact in connection with the ivba which must be mentioned in 
this place, as in a way it may seem to quilify the general statement made at the 
beginning of this article, that thore i no connection between the mortuary 
ceremonies and the lot of the spirit that has departed. ‘The fact in point is, that 
the final oasting off of mourning (called “washing of the skin,” iwini snooula, 
literally “ho orshe washes her skin") always takes place after a milamala on 
the day following the ioba. ‘The underlying idea would seem to be that the mourn. 
ing is still kept during the mizamala, as the spirit is there to see it, and as soon ax 


4 When a village is in mourning (lia) and drums atv taboo, the soba is perfurmed by 
‘means of a conch shell (e'wio)—but it must not be omitted even under such cireusastanene 
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this spirit departs, the “skin is washod” But strangely enough I never found the 
natives either volunteering this explanation or even endorsing it. Of course, when 
you ask the question, “Why do you perform washing of tho skin just after the 
iohe?” youreesive the invariable answer, “ Zhkua bogia bubtinemasi”—* our old 
eustom.” You then have to beat about the bush, and finally ask the leading 
question, And to this (as to all leading questions which contain an untrac or 
doubtful statement) the natives always answer in the negative, or else they consider 
our view 3s 8 new one, and throwing some light on the problem, but such considera- 
tion and acquiescence is at once distinguishable from a direct endorsement of a 
statement. ‘There was never the slightest difficulty in deciding whether an opinion 
obtained was a customary, well established, orthodox native view, or whether it was 
an idea new to the native mind.t 

Some general remarks about the natives’ attitude towards the baloma during 
wilamata may follow this account of details. ‘This attitude is characterized by the 
manner in which the natives speak about them, or behave during the ceremonial 
performances; it is less tangible than customary items, and more difficult to 
describe, but it is a fact, and as such must be stated. 

‘The balm, during their stay, never frighten the natives, and there is not the 
slightest uneasiness felt about them. ‘The small tricks they play in showing their 
‘anger, ete, (see above), are done in broad daylight and there is nothing at all 
“ineanny " about them. 

! The dread of “leading questions," as expressed over and over again in all instructions 
for ethnogeaphical field work is, according to my experience, one of the most misleading 
prejudices, “Leading questions” are dangerous with a new informant, for the frst half hour 
or couple of hours, at the outside, of your work with him. Bat any work done with a new, 
and conmiequently bewildered, informant is not worth being recorded. ‘The informant must 
‘know that you want from him exact and detailed statements of fact. A good informant, after 
‘8 fow days, will contradict and correct you even if you make a lapaus finguae, and to think of 
any: danger from leading questiona in such » ease ia absolutely groundless, Again, real 
ethnographical work moves much more in statement of actual details, details which, ua 2 rule, 
can be checked by observation—where again there is in no cese aby danger from loading 
questions. The only ease where direct questi is nocesury, where it is the only 
instrument of the ethnographist, is when he wants to know what ia the interpretation of a 
ceremony, what is his informant’s opinion about some state of things ; then leading questions 
ture absolutely necessary, You might ask a native “ What is your interpretation of such and 
‘such a ceremony” and wait for years before getting your wnawer (oven if you knew how to 
word it in native language). You would more or less solicit the native to take up your 
attitude, and look at things in ethnograpbical perspective, Again, when dealing with facts 
that are just out of range of immediate observation, like customs of war, and some of the 
obsolete technological objects, it is absolutely impossible to work without leading questions, if 
‘many important features are hot to be omitted, und as there ix no earthly reason to nvoid this 
type of questianing, it is directly erronoous to brand the leading questions,  Ethnological 
enquiry and judicial examination are essentially different, in that in the Iatter the witness haa 
usually to express kis personal, individual opinion, or to relate his impressions, both of which 
can be easily modified by saggestion : whereas in ethnological enquiry tho informant ia 
expected to give such eminently crystallized und solidified items of knowledge as an outline of 
certain customary activities, or a belief or a statement of traditional opinion, Tn such eases a 
leading question is dangerous only when dealing with a lazy, ignorant, or unscrupulous 
informant—in which case the best thing is to discard him altogether, 
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‘At night the natives are not in the’ least afraid to walk about alone from 
village to village, whereas they are distinctly afraid of doing so for some time after 
a man’s death (see above). Indeed, this is the period of amorous intrigues, which 
entail lonely walks, and walks in couples, ‘The most intense period of milamala 
coincides with full moon, where the superstitious fear of night is naturally reduced 
to its minimum, ‘The whole country is gay with the light of the moon, with the 
ond beat of drums, and with the songs which resound all over the place, By the 
time a man is out of the radius of one village, he hears the music from the next. 
‘There is nothing of any oppressive atmosphere of ghosts, of any haunting presence, 
quite the reverse. The mood of the natives is gay and rather frivolous, the 
atmosphere in which they live pleasant and bright: 

Again, it is to be noted that, though there is a certain amount of communion 
between the living and the spirita by dreams, etc, the latter are never supposed to. 
influence in any serious way the course of tribal affirs. No trace of divination, 
taking counsel with the spirits, or any other form of customary communion in 
matters of any importance, ia to be detected. 

“Apart from the laok of superstitious fear, there are no taboos connected with 
the behaviour of the living towards the spirits, It can be even safely asserted that 
not too much respect is paid to thet, ‘There is no shyness whatever in speaking 
about the éuloma, or mentioning the personal names of stich as are presumably 
ant in the village. As mentioned above, the natives make fun of the lame 
ite, and in fact all kind of jokes are passed about the taloma and their 
behavi 

‘Again, except in the cases of people recently dead, there is little personal 
feeling about the spirits, ‘There are no provisions for singling out individual Jaloma. 
and preparing a special reception for them, excepting perhaps the gifts of food 
solicited in dreams by individual daloma., 

To sum up: the balm return to their native village, like visitors from another 
place, They are left to a great extent to themselves, Valuables and food ure 
displayed to them. Their presence is by no means a fact constantly in the native's 
tind, or foremost in his anticipations of, and views abont, the milamala, ‘There is 
‘not the slightest acopticiam to be discovered in the mind of the most civilized 
natives as to the real presence of the taloma at the milamala, Tut there is little 
emotional reaction with reference to their presence. 

So much about the annual visit of the beloma during the mitemala, ‘The other 
form in which they influence tribal life is through the part they take in magic, 
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‘Magic plays an enormous part in the tribal life of the Kiriwinians (as it 
undoubtedly does with the majority of native peoples), All important economic 
activities are fringed with magic, especially such as imply pronounced elements of 
chance, venture, or danger. Gardening is completely wrapped up in magic; the 
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little hunting that is done bas its array of spells; fishing, especially when it is 
connected with risk and when the results depend upon luck and are not absolutely 
certain, is equipped with elaborate magical systems. Canoe building has a long 
list of spells, to be recited at varios stages of the work, at the felling of the tree, 
at the scooping out of the dugout; and, towards the end, at painting, lashing 
together, and Iaunching. But this magic is used only in the case of the larger 
sea-going canoes. ‘The sinall canoes, used on the calm Iagoon or near the shore, 
where there is no danger, are quite ignored by the magician, Weather—rain, sun 
and wind—have to obey a great number of spells, and they are especially amenable 
to the call of some eminent experts, or, rather, families of experts, who practise the 
art in hereditary succession, In times of war—when fighting still existed, before 
the white man's rule—the Kiriwinians availed themselves of the art of certain 
families of professionals, who had inherited war magic from their ancestors. And, 
of course, the welfare of the body—health—can be destroyed or restored by the 
magical craft of sorcerers, who sre always healers at the same time. If a man’s 
life be endangered by an attempt on the part of the above-mentioned: mulukuausi, 
there are spells to counteract their influence, though the only safe way to escape 
the danger is to apply to a woman who is a mulukuausi herselt—there is always 
some such woman in a distant village. 

‘Magic is so widespread that, living among the natives, I used to come across 
magical performances, very often quite unexpectedly, apart from the cases where T 
arranged to be present ab a ceremony. ‘The hut of Bagido'u, the garden magician 
of Omarakana, was not fifty metres from my tent, and I remember hearing his 
chant an one of the very first days after my arrival, when I hardly knew of the 
existence of garden magic. Later on I was allowed to assist at his chanting over 
magical herbs; in fact, I could enjoy the privilege ax often as I liked, and T used it 
several times, In many garden ceremonies part of the ingredients are chanted 
over in the village, in the magician’s own house, and, again, before being used in 
the garden. On the morning of suoh a day the magician goes alone into the bush, 
sometimes far away, to fetch the necessary herbs. Tn one charm ag many as ten 
yaricties of ingredients, practically all herbs, have to be brought. Some are to be 
found on the sea-beach only, some must be fetched from the raidoag (the stony 
coral woodland), others are brought from the fila, the low scrub, ‘The magician 
has to set out before daybreak and obtain all his material before the sun is up. 
The herbs remain in the house, and somewhere about noon he proceeds to chant 
over them. A mat is spread on the bedstead, and on this mat another is laid. 
The herbs are placed on one half of the second mat, the other half being folded 
over them. Into this opening the magician chants his spell, His mouth is quite 
close to the edges of the mat, so that none of his voice can go astray; all enters 
the yawning mat, where tho herbs are placed, awaiting to be imbued with the 
spell. This catching up of the voice, which carries the spell, is done in all magical 
recitations, When a sinall object has to be charmed, a leaf is folded s0 as to form 
a tub and at the narrow end of this the object is placed, while the magician 
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chants into the broad end. ‘To return to Bagido'u and his garden magic. He would 
chant his char for about half an hour, or even longer, repeating the spell over 
and over again, repeating various phrases in it and various important words in a 
phrase. The spell is sung in a low voice, there being a peculiar, half-melodic 
fashion of recital, which slightly varies with the divers forms of magic. ‘The 
repetition of the words is a kind of rubbing-in of the spell into the substance to be 
medicated, 

‘After the garden magician has finished his spell, he wraps up the leaves in 
the mat and puts them aside, to be presently used in the field, usually the next 
morning, All actual ceremonies of garden magic take place in the field, and there 
‘are many spells which are chanted in the garden, There is a whole system of 
garden rnagic consisting of a series of complex and elaborate rites, each accompanied 
by a spell. Every gardening activity must be preceded by a proper rite. ‘Thus 
there is a general inaugurative rite, previous to any work in the gardens whatever, 
and this rite is performed on each garden plot separately. The cutting down of 
the sorub is introduced by another rite. ‘The burning of the eut and dried scrub is 
in itself @ magical ceremony, and it brings in its wake minor magical rites 
performed for each plot, the whole performance extending over four days. ‘Then, 
when the planting begins, a new series of magical acts takes place, which lasts for 
4 few days. Again, the weeding and the preliminary digging are introduced by 
magical performances. All these rites form, as it were, a frame, into which the 
garden work is fitted. The magician orders rest periods, which have to be 
observed, and his work regulates the work of the community, forcing all the 
villagers to perform certain labours simultaneously, and not to lag behind or be too 
far in adyanoe of the others. 

His share is very much appreciated by the community; indeed, it would be 
difficult to imagine any work done in the gardens without the co-operation of the 
‘Yincors (garden magician) 

In the management of gardens the fowosi has a great deal to say, and great 
‘respect is shown to his advice, a respect which is in reality purely formal, because 
there are very few controversial, or even doubtful, questions about gardening. 
Novertheless, the natives appreciate such formal deference and acknowledgment of 
authority to a degree which is really astonishing. ‘The garden magician recaives 
also his payment, which consists of substantial gifts of fish offered him by the 
members of the village community. Ttumust be added that the dignity of village 
‘magician is usually vested in the person of the village headman, though this is not 





4 A characteristic fact to illontrate this statement is furnished by a Scotchman, who hus 
been living for yenrs among the natives as trader and pearl buyer, He has in no way lost the 
“caste” and dignity of the white man, in fact, he isan extremely kind, hospitable gentleman ; 
nevertheless, he has assumed certain native peculiarities and habite much as the chewing of 
‘nreca nit, a habit seldom adopted by white men. He is also married to a Kiriwinian, Tn 
order to make his garden thrive, he uses the help of a.native ror’ (garden wizard) from the 
‘next village, and that ia the reason, my informants told mo, that his garden is always cousid 
ably better than that of any other white man. 
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invariably the case. But only a man who belongs by birth toa certain village, 
whose maternal ancestors have always been the lords of that village and of that 
sail, can “ strike the soil " (éwote buiagu). 

In spite of its great importance, Kiriwinian garden magic does not consist in 
any stately, sacred ceremonies, surrounded with strict taboos, performed with as 
much display as the natives can afford. On the contrary, any person uninitiated 
into the character of Kiriwinian magic might walk through the most important 
ceremony without being aware that anything of importance is going on. Such a 
‘person might come across a man scratching the soil with a stick, or making a small 
heap of dried branches and stalks, or planting a taro tuber, and perhaps muttering 
some words. Or else the imaginary spectator would walk through a Kiriwinian 
new garden field, with its soil freshly moved and cleared, with its diminutive forest 
of stems and sticks put into the ground to serve as supports for the taitw, a field 
which will presently look like a hop garden, and in such a walk he might meet a 
group of men, halting here and there and adjusting something in the onrner of 
each garden plot. Only when loud spells are chanted over the fields would the 
visitor's attention be direotly drawn to the magical reality of the performance. In 
such cases the whole aot, otherwise insipid, assumes some dignity and impressive- 
ness. Aman may be seen standing alone, with a small group behind him, and 
addressing in a loud voice some unseen power, or, more correctly, from the 
Kiriwinian’s point of view, casting this unseen power over the fields: a power 
which lies in the spell condensed there through the wisdom and piety of genera- 
tions. Or voices may be heard all over the field chanting the same spell, as not 
seldom the éowvsi summons the help of his assistants, who consist always of his 
brothers or other matrilineal suocessors. 

By way of illustration, let us go throngh one such ceremony—that consisting 
in the burning of the ont and dried scrub. Some herbs, previously chanted over, 
have to be wrapped, with a piece of banana leaf, round the tops of dried coconut 
leaflets, Leaves 0 prepared will serve ns torches to set fire to the field. In the 
forenoon (the ceremony I witnessed in Omarakana took place about 11 an,), 
Bagido'n, the tows: of that village, went to the gardens accompanied by To’uluwa, 
his maternal uncle and headman of the village, and by some other people, among 
whom was Bokuioba, one of the headman’s wives. The day was hot, and there 
was a slight breeze ; the field was dry, co setting fire to it was easy. Everyone 
present took  torch—even Bokuioba. ‘The torches were lit quite without 
ceremony (by means of wax matches, produced by the ethnographer, not without a 
pang), and then everyone went along tho field on the windward side, and the whole 
was soon ablaze. Some children looked on at the burning, and there was no 
question of any taboo. "Nor was there much excitement in the village about the 
performance, for we left a number of boys and children behind, playing in the village 
‘and not at all interested or inclined to come and seo the rite. T assisted at some 
other rites, where Bagido'u and T were alone, though there was no taboo to prevent 
anyone who wished from being present. Of course, if anyone was present, & 
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certain minimum of decorum would be observed. The question of taboo, more- 
over, varies with the village, each having its own system of garden magic. 
assisted at another garden burning ceremony (on the day following the wholesale 
burning, when « small heap of rubbish, together with some herbs, was burnt on 
each plot) in a neighbouring village, and there the fowon’ got very angry because 
some girls looked on at the performance from a fair distance, and T was told that 
the ceremonies were taboo to women in that village. Again, whereas some 
eoremonies are performed by the foicoe alone, in others several people usually 
assist, while there are still others in which the whole village eommunity has to 
takepart, Such a ceremony will be described in detail helow, as it bears more 
particularly on the question of the participation of the daloma in magic. 

Thave spoken here of garden magic only in order to illustrate the general 
nature of Kiriwinian magic. Garden magic is by far the most conspicuous of all 
magical activities, and the broal statements exemplified in this particular ease 
hold good with reference to all other kinds of magic as well. All this ix just 
intended to serve as a general picture, which must be kept in mind in order that 
my remarks about the part played by the Saloma in magio may appear in the right 
perspective.” 

The backbone of Kiriwinian magic is formed by its spells. It is in the 
spell that the main virtue of all magic resides. ‘The rite is there only to launch 
the spell, to’ serve as an appropriate mechanism of transmission, ‘This is the 
universal view of all Kiriwinians, of the competent as well as of the profane, and a 
minute study of the magical ritnal well confirms this view. It is in the formule, 
therefore, that the clue to the ideas concerning magic ix to be found. And in 
the formule we find frequent mention made of the ancestral names, Many 
formulae begin with long lists of such names, serving, in a way, as an invocation, 

‘The question whether such lists are real prayers, in which an actual appeal is 
made to the ancestral taloma, who are supposed to come and act in the magic, or 
whether the ancestral names figure in the formule as mere items of tradition— 
hallowed and fall of magical virtue, just beowuse of their traditional nature—does 
not seem to allow of any definite decision either way. In fact, both elements are 
‘undoubtedly present: the direct appeal to the taloma and the traditional value of 
the mere ancestral names, ‘The data given below should allow of closer determing 
tion, As the traditional element is closely bound up with the mode of inheritanoe 
of the magical formule, let us begin with the latter-question, 

‘The magical formule are passed from generation to generation, inherited. from 
father to son in the paternal line, or from fadala (mat, uncle) to nephew in the 
maternal line, which, in native opinion, is the real line of kindred (seiola), 
‘The two forms of inheritance are not quite equivalent. ‘There is a class of magic 
which may bs termed local, because it is bound up with a given locality. Tv this 





' The broad generalities given about Kiriwinian garden magic are, of co t to, be 
tsken even us an outling of thin magic, which, it is hoped, will be described tu, another 
paper. 
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class belong all the systems of garden magic; as well as all such magical spells 
fas are connected with certain spots endowed with magical properties, Such was 
the most powerful rain magic in the island, that of Kasana'i, which had to be 
performed in a certain watethole in the weikn (grove) of Kasana'i. Such was the 
official war magic of Kiriwina, which had to be performed by men belonging to 
Kuaibuags, and which was associated with a kuboma (a sucted grove) near that 
village. Again, the elaborate systams of magic which wore essential to shark and 
Falala fishing had each to be cartied out by a man belonging to the village of 
Kaibuola or Laba'i respectively. All such formule were hereditary in the female 
ine? 

‘The class of magic which is not bound up with locality, and which may be easily 
transmitted from father to son, or even from stranger to stranger, at a fair price, is 
much smaller, Here belong, in the first place, the formule of native medicine, which 
always go in conples, a silemi,a formula of evil magic, the object of which is to 
produce illness, being always coupled with vivisa, a formula for annihilating the 
respective silami, and so curing the disease, The magic which initiates a man into 
the craft of carving, the tokaditam (carver) magic, belongs to this class, as well as the 
‘canoe-making charms. And a series of formule of minor importance, or at least 
of less esoteric character, such as love magic, magio against the bite of insects, 
magic against the mudukuausi (this latter rather important), magic for removing 
the bad effects of incest, ete. But even these formule, though they are not 
necessarily perfurméd by the people of one locality, are usually associated with a 
locality. ‘There is very often a myth at the bottom of a certain system of magi 
and a myth is always local? 

‘Thus the more numerous examples, and certainly the more important class of 
‘magic (the “ matrilineal ” magic), is local, both in its character and in its trans- 
mission, whereas only part of the other class is distinetly local in its character. 
Now locality is in the mind and tradition of the Kiriwinian most intimately 
associated with a given family or subclans In each locality the line of men who 








4 Tt should be remembered that each village bas its own system of garden magic, 
{intimately connected with that village, and transmaitted in the maternal line. ‘The member- 
ship in o village community fp also transmitted in the female line. 

# Tcannot deal here in detail with this rule to which there are many spparent exceptions, 
‘This will be done in another place, ‘The statement in the text ought to be amended 
“doreitary fn the fern Une in the tg run” For inane, often father given the 
‘magic to his son, who practises it during his lifetime, but thin 46q'cannot pass it on to his won 
‘unless he has married a girl of his father’s clan, ao that his son belongs to the original clan 
‘agnin, Crose-cousin marringe, prompted by this and similar motives, is fairly frequent, and ix 
considered distinctly desirable, 

4 Thus, for instance, the Azinagola, one of the most powerful sitami (evil spells), is 
sssociated with a myth localized in the villages of Ha'o and Buoitala. Again, certain cau 
Wailding magio, ealled wa'éuge, contains references to.a myth, the scene of which is the island of 

Kitava, Many other examples could be adduced, 

‘The native une for wsubelan is dala, ef; Seligman, op. ct, p.678, where the form 
a data, with the pronominal wuffix of the third person, “hie family.” ‘The author gives there 
the names of dala belonging to the four clans. ‘They include the most important dala, but 
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hhave succeeded each other as its ralers, and who in turn performed those acts of 
‘magic essential to its welfare (such as garden magic), would naturally loom large 
in the minds of the natives. This probably is confirmed by the facts, for, as 
mentioned above, the names of matrilineal aucestors play a great part in magic. 

‘Some examples may be given to confirm this statement, though the full 
diseussion of the question must be deferred to another occasion, because it would 
be necessary to compare this feature with the other elements recurring in magic, 
and to this end the full reproduction of all the formule would be necessary, Let 
us begin with the garden magic, I have recorded two systems of this magic, that 
of the village of Omarakana called kuidwdila, which is generally considered to 
‘be the most powerful; and the momfilakniva system, associated with the four 
small villages, Kupnakopula, Tilakaiva, Jourawotu’, and Wakailuva, 

In the Omarakana system of garden magic there are ten magical spells, exch 
associated with a special act : one seid while striking the ground on which a new 
garden is to be made ; another in tho ceremony initiating the cutting down of the 
serub; another during the ceremonial burning of the cut, dried scrub, and 80 on. 
Out of these ten spells there are three in which reference is made to baloma, of 
ancestors, One of those three is by far the most important, and it is said during 
the performance of soveral rites, at the cutting down ceremony, at the planting 
‘ceremony, etc. 

‘This is the beginning: 

« Fatwoi, watwoi ; (repeated many times) 
Fitumaga, image ; 
Fatwoi, oatwos ; (many times) 
Vitulola, ilola : 
Tune Pobu, tubugu Koleko, tubugw Tukikita, 
Tudugu Muladwoita, tubugu Kuriudile, 
Tlugu Katupuala, tubwgu Buguabuaga, tubupe Numakata ; 
Bilunurea'e bilumam ; 
Tabuge Muakenwa, tanage Lowana . . 

‘After this follows the rest of the formula, which is very long, and which, in 
the main, describes the state of things which the formmla is meant to produce, 
ie, it desoribes the growth of the garden, the ridding of the plants from all pests, 
blights, ete. 

‘The correct translation of such nisgical formule presents certain difficulties. 
‘Thore are in them archaic expressions which the natives only partially understand, 
there are many others, As Professor Seligman says, the members of each dala trace their 
trigin tom common ancestor. Sich an ancestor emerged originally oxt of a hole in the earth 
fa a given locality. And, ax a rule, the dala lives in, or near, that locality—wery often the 
hole” ia in the grove surrounding the village, or even right in the village. ‘These holes, called 
“hauses” (buala), are, at present, either waterholes or stone heaps, or small shallow eavities. 
‘The hole mentioned by Profesor Seligman an p. 679 ia the one ont of which emerged several 
‘of the most aristocratic dala, But this is an exception, the rule being one buala, one dala, 
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and even then it is extremely difficult to make them translate the meaning 
correctly into modern Kiriwinian. The typical form of a spell consists of three 
parts: (1) The introduction (called wula = lowest part of a stem, used also to 
denote something akin to our conception of cause); (2) The body of the spell 
(called tapwala = the back, the flanks, the rump); (3) ‘The final part (dogina = the 
tip, the end, the peak; etymologically connected with doga, a tusk, a sharp, long 
tooth). Usually the ¢apuala is much more easy to understand and to translate 
than the other parts. ‘The invocation of ancestors, or, more correctly, perhaps, the 
list of their names, is always contained in the u'wla, 

Tn the wla just quoted, the first word, eaéwri, was not understood by my 
informant, Bagido'u, the tvcost (garden magician), of Omarakana, or, at least, he 
was not able to translate it tome. On etymological grounds it ean be translated, 
T think, by “ cause” or “make.” 

The words vitumaga image are composed of the prefixes witu (to cause), and ¢ 
(third person, singular, verbal prefix); and of the root maya, which is composed 
Again of ma, the root of come, and ga, a suffix often used, which plays merely the 
role of giving emphasis. The words ifulola, iola are quite symmetrical 
with the former, only the root la, “to go” (reduplicated into lola), figures instead 
of mu, to come. 

Tn the list of ancestors, two points are to be noted: the first names are 
attached to the word ‘ubugu, whereas the last but one is used with taupe. 
‘Tudupe is a plural, and means “my grandfathers” (gu being the pronominal suffix 
of the first person); fabuyu means “ my grandfather” (in the singular), The use 
of tho plural in the first group is connected with the fact that in each subelan 
there are certain names, which are the property of this subclan ; and every member 
of this subelan must possess one of these ancestral names, though he may be called 
also Uy another non-hereditary name, by which he is known more generally. 
‘Thus, in the first part of the spell, not one ancestor of the name of Polu is 
addressed, but the magician inyokes “ all my ancestors of the name of Polu, all my 
ancestors of the name of Koleko,” etc. 

The second characteristic feature, which is also general in all such lists of 
ancestors, is that the last names are preceded by the words * hilwmava’x bilwnam,” 
which broadly mean (without entering into a linguistic analysis) “ younew daloma,” 
and then the names of the few lust ancestors are enumerated. Thus Bagido'a 
mentions his grandfather, Muakenuva, and his father, lowana? This is important, 


1 Tam almost certain that itis an archaic form, connected with witw, a prefix expressing 
causation, ‘Thus, “to show the way,” “to explain,” itw Cok, ia composed of rif, to cause,” 
and lofi, to go there.” There are 2 number of auch causative prefixes in Kiriwinian, each 

Jing a different ehade of meaning. In this place, of course, they caninot be discussed. 

This is an example of the above-mentioned exceptions to the matrilineal descent of 
certain magical formule. Towana, father of Bagido'n, was the son of a tabalw (2, of one of 
the family who “own” Omarakans). His father, Puraiasi, gave him the magio, and as Towana 
married Kadu Bulami, his cousin, x taal woman, he could transmit the magic to his son, 
Bagida'a, and the office of totoni (garden magician) thus returned to the tabafu subelan. 

You. XLVi. 20 
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because it i# a direct invocation of a Dafoma,* O thou baloma * (in “bilumam'” the 
‘m' being the suffix of the second person). In the light of this fact, the ancestor 
names appear to be more likely invocations of the ancestral buloma than a simple 
enumeration, even though the ancestral names have an intrinsic, active, magical 
power. 

In a free translation, the fragment may be rendered thus >— 


“Qause! Make it! Be,efficiont! 
Cause to come! 
Cause to go! 
‘My grandfathers of the name Polu, etc. . . . 
And you, recent duloma, grandfather Muakenuva, and father Towana.” 


‘This free translation leaves still a great deal ambiguous, but it must be 
‘emphatically stated that this ambiguity does exist in the mind of the man who is 
best acquainted with the formula, Asked, what bad to go and what to come, 
Bagido'u expressed his opinion in guesses, Once he told me that the reference was 
to the plants which have to enter the soil; on another oceasion he thought that the 
-garien pests are to go, Whether * come” and “go” are meant, to be antithetical 
‘or not, Was not clear either, The correct interpretation must, I think, insist on the 
very vague meaning of the wula, which ia merely « kind of invocation, ‘The words 
are believed to embody some hidden virtue, and that is their main function. ‘The 
Inpuala, which presents no ambiguities, explains the exact purpose of the spell. 

It is also noteworthy that w'ula contains rhythmical elements in the symmetry 
in which the four groups of words are pliced. Again, though the number of times 
the word rufwri is repeated varies (I have heard the formula actually chanted 
several times), it is repeated the same number of times in both periods. ‘The 
alliteration in this formula is undoubtedly also not accidental, as it ia to be found 
in many other spells. 

T have dwelt somewhat at length on this formula, treating it as representative 
of the others, which will be adduced without detailed analysis. 

The second formula in which ancestor names are mentioned is spoken at the 
very first of the series of successive ceremonies at the ioofa, when the taosi 
strikes the ground on which the gardens are going to be made, This formula 
begins : 





“Tulare, Tu-Tudara, 
Malita, Ma-Malita,” ete., 


mentioning here the names of two ancestral heroes, about whom there exists a 
mythological cycle, ‘Tudava is claimed to be in a way an ancestor of the tail 
(the most aristocratic subclan, who rulo Omatkana), though there is no doubt that 
the belonged to the Lukuba clan (whereas the (abalv belong to the Malasi clan), 
‘The same two names are inyoked in another formula, which is spoken over 
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certain herbs, used in garden-planting magic, and over some structures of wood, 
made for magical purposes only, called kamiokola, ‘This formula begins: 


“ Kailola, lola ; Karilola, ole: 
Kaigutugutes; kaigetugute : 
Keilatola Tudava, 
Koigulugulu Matita, 
Bisipela Tudaea ; Visile’t otokaikaya,” ete. 
In free translation this means— 
Go down (0 you roots]; bore [into the ground, O you roots]: (help them) to 
go down, © Tudava; [help them] to bore [into the ground] O Malita ; 


‘Tadava climbs up {lit. changes]; [Tudava] settles down on the fokaileia 
(ce, the platform for the dufoma). 





Tn the Omarakana system of garden magic there are no special references to 
any sacred places near the village.’ The only ritual action performed in connection 
with the buloma during a coremony is of a very trifling character. After reciting 
the appropriate spell over the first taro planted in a dudeko (a garden plot, the 
economic and magical unit, in gardening), the magician constructs a miniature hut 
and fence of dry branches, called si fnarda dwloma ("the dalona, their house”), No 
spells are said over it, nor could I discover any tradition, or obtain any further 
explanation in connection with this quaint act, 

‘Another reference to the baloma,and a much more important one, though 
it does not take place during a ceremony, is the exposition or offering to the spirits 
of the ula'ula, the fee paid for the magic. ‘The wli’wla is brought to the foinosi 
(garden magician) by the members of the community, and consists usually of fish, 
but there may be betel ruts or coconuts, or, nowadays, tobacco, ‘This is exposed in 
the house; the fish only in the form of a small portion of the whole gift,and, as far as 
T know, in a couked condition, While the magician chants aver the magival leaves 
‘and implements in his house, previous to taking them out into the garden, the 
‘wlo'ula, offered to the duloma, ought to be exposed somewhere near the medicated 
substance ‘This offering of the ula’ule to the twlomea is not a feature particular to 
the Omarakana garden magic, but it obtains in all the other systems, 

‘The other system (montilakaind), to which reference as been made, contains 
only one formula, in whieh there is a list of balonu, As this resembles that quoted 
‘above, the proper names only being different, I omit it here, In. this system of 
‘magic, however, the rOle played by the daloma is much more pronounced, for in 
one of the main coremonies, that of the kumbokola, there is an offering made to the 
Jalon ‘The kamkokola are large, bulky erections, consisting of vertical poles some 





1 Awa matter of fact, this system is imported from another village, Lucbila, situated on 
the northern coast. Hence its name, kasuebila. Tt contains only one or two references to 
ome places noar that village, but it was not known in Omarakana whether these places were 
‘sxcred oF not, 
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Sto 6 metres high, and of slanting poles of the samo length, leaning against the 
vertical poles. The two side poles of the Aamkoknle ave propped against a lateral 
bifurcation of the erect pole, formed hy the stump of a protruding branch, Seen 
from above, the constructions present a right-angle, or the shape of the letter L, 
with the vertical pole at the angle, From the side they look somewhat the shape 
ofthe Greek letter 4. These structures haye no practical importance whatever, their 
only function being magical one, ‘They form the magical prototype, so to speak, 
of the poles put in the ground as supports for the fai/w vine. ‘The Aumkokula, 
though they represont a merely magical item, require, nevertheless, a considerable 
‘amount of labour to erect. ‘The heavy poles have to be brought, very often from 
great distance, as few are found nesr the villages in the low scrub, which is cut 
down every four or five years, For weeks men are busy searching for, felling, and 
bringing into their gardens the material for the Aumtokola, and disputes about 
stealing the poles are frequent. 

‘The kamkokole ritual occupies a couple of days in all the systems; four or more 
days are further taken up by the obligatory rest from all ield-work, which precedes 
the magical performance. ‘The first day of the magic proper is devoted, in the 
momtilakaiea system, to the chanting over the fields, The magician, attended 
perhaps by one or two men, walks across the whole garden site—it. was about 
three-quarters of « mile acruss country in the ease whieh T witnessed—and on each 
garden plot he chants the spell, leaning on one of the slanting poles of the kanko- 
Jule. We faces the plot, and chants in a loud voiee, which carries well over the 
whole plot. He has some thirty or forty such recitations to make. 

It is the second day which is really of interest in this connection, for then a 
ceremony is performed in the gardens in which all the villagers take part, and in 
which the baloma also are said to participate. ‘The object of this ceremony is to 
charm some leaves which will be put into the ground at the foot of the kumboknla 
‘and also at the junction of the vertical and the slanting poles. In the morning of 
this day the whole village is buyy with preparations, The large earthenware pots 
used for boiling food on festive occasions are put on the stones which support 
them, and they bubble and steam while women move round and watch the cooking. 
‘Some women bake their éeifu in the ground between two layers of red-hot stones. 
‘All the boiled snd luked fait will be brought out into the field, and there it will 
be ceremonially distributed, 

In the meatime some men have gone into the bush, some have gone right 
down to the seashore, others to the ruiboag (the rocky wooded ridge), in order to 
get the herbs necessary for the magic, Lange bunches have to be brought, as after 
‘the ceremony the mevlicated herbs are distributed among all tho mou, each taking 
his share and using it on his own plot. 

‘Ab about ten o'olock in the morning I went into the field, accompanied by 
Nosihowa’i, the fowosi of ilakaiva, He had a large ceremonial stone axe hunging 
over his shoulder which, indeed, he uses in several ceremonies, whereas Bagido'u of 
Omurakans never makes use of this instrument. Soon after we had arrived and 
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seated ourselves on the ground, waiting till all were present, the women began to” 


troop in one after the other. Each was carrying s wooden dish with tatu on her 
‘head, often leading a child by the hand and carrying another astride on her flank. 
‘The spot where the ceremony had to be performed was st a point where the road 
from Omarakana entered the garden of Tilakaiva, On this side of the fence there 
was dense low serub of a couple of years’ growth ; on the other the garden lay bare, 
the ground naked, the wooded ride of the »aiboag and several groves in the 
istunce showing through the fairly dense agglomeration of poles planted ax 
supports for the taitw vine. Two rows of specially fine ones ran along the path, 
forming a nice espalier in front of me, ‘They terminated on this side with two 
specially fine henkokola, at the foot. of which the ceremony was to be performed, 
‘and which were to be supplied with herbs by the magician himself. 

The women seated themselves all along the alley and on both sides in the 
fields, Tt took them about half an hour to collect, after which the food they 
brought was made’ into heaps, one heap for each man present, and each contribu 
tion was divided among the heaps By this time all the men, boys, girls, and 
small children had arrived, and, the whole village being present, the proceedings 
began. ‘The normal sagali (distribution) started the ceremony ; a man walked past 
‘the heaps of food, and at each heap called out the name of one of those present, 
after which this portion (which had been placed on a wooden dish) was taken by a 
woman (i connection of the man called) and carried into the village. ‘The women 
thus departed to the village, taking with them the babies and children. ‘This part 
of the ceremony was said to be for the benefit of the baloma, ‘The food thus 
distributed is called tuloma kasi (food of the baloma), and the spirits are said to 
take some part in the proceedings, to be present there, and to be pleased with the 
food. Beyond these generalities, however, it was absolutely impossible to obtain a 
more definite or detailed statement from any of the natives, including Nasibowa’i 
himself. 

After the women had’ departed, such of the small boys as remained behind 
were hunted away, as the ceremony proper was to begin. Even I and my “boys” 
had to step on the other sido of the fence. ‘The ceremony consisted simply of the 
recital of a spell over the leaves. Large tmnches of these were put upon the ground 
ou a mat, and Nasibowai squatted down in front of them and recited his spell 
right into the herbs, As soon as he had finished, the men pounced upon the leaves, 
each taking a handful, and running to his garden plot to put them under and on 
the kamkokola, ‘This ended the ceremony, which with the waiting had lasted well 
‘over one hour. 

Again, in the momtilakaiva magic, ono of the spells refers to a “ sacred grove ” 
(haboma), called Ovayavile. This place (a large clump of trees obviously not cut for 
‘many generations) is situated quite close to the villages of Omarakana and Tilakaiva, 
Tt is tabooed, swelling of the sexual organs (elephantiasis ?) being the penalty for 
not observing the prohibition, 1 never explored its interior, for fear, not so much 
of the taboo, as of the small red ticks (sorub itch), which are a veritable pest. ‘To 
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perform one of the magical rites, the towusi of Tilakaiva goes into this sacred wood 
and puts a large tuber of a species of yam called kusiiena on a stone, this being an 
offering made to the daloma, 
‘The spell runs-— 
Wala: « Aveita'n ihevakavale Ovwenvala? 
Laegule’i Nasibown'i, 
Akavakavala Ocavavala !” 
‘Tapuala: “ Bala heise akavokavala, Ovavavala Taegqula’i Nasbowa’i akava- 
Iwoala Ovavavala ; bale baise, 
Apubitainuana, olopouto Ooavanala ; bala brise 
Akabinaiquadi olopouto Ovevavata,” 


There is no dogina (tinal piece) in this formula, The translation runs as 
follows — 


“Who bends down in Ovavavile?" I, Nasibowa'i (personal name of the present 
fowori) am bending down in Ovavavile! I shall go there and bend 
down in Ovavavile; I, Nasibowa’i, shall bend down in Ovavavile; T shall 
go there and hear the burden [here the magician identities himself 
with the stone on which the husiena is put] within the kaboma of 
Ovavavile, I shall go there and bulge out [here he speaks in the name 
of the planted tuber] within the grove of Ovavavile.” 


In this ceremony the association between the baloma and the magio is very 
slight, but it exists, and the connection with the locality affords another Tink 
between ancestral tradition and magic, So much concerning garden magic, 

In the two most important systems of fish magic of Kiriwina—ie,, the shark 
magic of the village of Kaibuola and the fnlale (mullet) magic of the village of 
Laba'i—the spirits also play some part. Thus in both systems one of the cere- 
monies consists of an offering to the dulowa, which is also subtracted from the 
wla’ula payment given to the magician by the people of his village. In the shark 
magic one of the rites takes place in the magician’s house, The performer puts 
small parcels of the cooked fish (which he had received as ula’ula) and some 
etel nut on one of the three stones (kailagita), which are placed round a fireplace 
and serve to support the large cooking-pots, There he utters the following 
formula : 

Wola: * Kambuanisi kami Ulaila kudukuabuia, Inew'i, Tuwaignna Piovale, 

Fitiamoulo, Wlopouto, Brwasa’t, Bomuaguerta.” 
Tapuala and Dogina: * Kvhwevilasi poulo, kuminum kuaidasi poulo; oha- 
weala Vilaita’u ; okawale Obuwabu; Kulousi kuvapuagise 
vndola Kua’ obwarita, Kulousi kulweaboundasi Kua’e obwarite 
Iniaioiwvast kukapuagegasi kumaise kuluoabodasi matami puala~ 
tala okotalela. Vinaki. 


+ Ovaqaoata is an atchaie form of the name Ovavavile. 
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The Vrula may be translated — 


“Eat your wla'ula (gift, payment for magic), O unmarried women, Inene'i,” 
ete. (all these are personal names of female daloms), 


In the fapuala there are certain words 1 was unable to translate, but 
the general meaning is clear: “Spoil our fishing, bring bad luck to our 
fishing” (so far the spell is negative; it suggests in imperative form that which 
it is desired to prevent); —(#); —(; “Go, open the mouth of the 
shark in the sea; go, make the shark to be met in the sea; remain open 
(yawning); come ; make them meet the shark ; your eyes are (?); on the beach of 
‘Vinaki.” 

‘This fragmentary translation shows, at any rate, that the lridi baloma (a plural 
form of talon, used when they are treated as a kind of effective agent in magic) of 
the unmarried females are directly invoked to lend a hand in making the fishing 
lucky. 

“My informant was us puzzled as myself by the question why female and not 
male baloma are supposed to be effective in this magic. But it was a faot kuown, 
not only to the magician, but to everybody, that the female dadoma are the fofi- 
poula, the “masters of the fishing.” ‘The magician and some other men in council 
tentatively suggested that the male Miloma go out to the fishing with the wen, and 
the female daloma remain behind and have to be fed by the magician, lest they 
should be angry. Another man pointed out that in the myth which explains 
the existence of the shark fishing in Kaibuola, a woman plays an important 
part. But it was clear that to all my informants the fact of women being 
tolipowla was so natural that it had never occurred to them to question it 
previously. 

‘The hulala fishing in the village of Labw'i is connected with the mythical hero 
‘Tudaya, who is specially associated with that village, and who is, in a way, reputed 
to be an ancestor of the present rulers of Laba’i, ‘The magic which accompanies 
this fishing is essentially bound up with the mythological doings of Tudava, ‘Thus, 
he lived on the beach whore the fishing takes place and where the most ianportant, 
inagical formula are spoken, Again, Tadaya used to walk on the road leading from 
the beach to the village, and there are some traditional spots connected with his 
doings on that roud, ‘The “traditional presence,” if such an expression may be 
coined, of the hero is'felt in all the fishing places, ‘The whole neighbourhood is 
leo enveloped in taboos, which are especially stringent when the fishing is going on, 
‘This is periodical, and lasts for about six days each moon, beginning on the yupila 
(the day of the fall moon), when the fish are coming in shoals into the shallow water 
between the barrier ree! and the beach, The native tradition says that Tudava 
ordered the kulala fish to live in “ big rivers” on the q’Entrecasteaux Archipelago, 
fand ance a month to come up to the beach of Laba'i. But the magic spells, also 
ordered by Tadava, are essential, for if these were omitted the fish would not come. 
‘Todava's name, coupled with those of other ancestors, figures in a long spell said at 
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the beginning of the fishing period on the beach near a large tabooed stone called 
Bomlikuliku.! ‘The spell begins — 
“ Pudeva blu Tudavn ; 
Tin'a Kula, Wa'ibua ; 
Kuluvidaga, Kulubairooie, Kulubetoto, 
Muaga’i, Karibuinwa," ete. 


Tudava and Wa’ibua are mythical ancestors who both belonged to the village 
of Labe'i, the first being, as we know already, the great “culture hero" of the 
island, Noteworthy is the play on the name Wa'ibua, evidently for purposes of 
rhythm, Again, the word kul inserted between the two first names (that of 
‘Tudayo and of Thn'a and prefixed to the three following names) could not be trans- 
Jated by my informants, nor do I see any etymological solution of the difficulty. 
“After, the personal names enumerated above follow eight names without a kinship 
term and sixteen with the kinship term tuhugu (“my grandfathers") preceding 
cach. ‘Then comes the name of the immediate predecessor of the present magician, 
‘My informant was unable to explain why some of the names were furnished with 
the kinship determination, whilst the others were not. But he was very positive 
that those two classes were not equivalent or interchangeable, 

An offering is made daily to the énloma during the six days the fishing lasts, 
Small bits of cooked fish (about the size of walnuts) and bits of betel nut (now also 
tobacco) are put by the magician on the Bomlikuliku stone with the following 
words — 





™ Kumkwamsi kumi ulaula, nunwmuaias 
Mikitahwoa, Lilualite ; 
Kulisasisameay”® 
whieh mean— 


“Eat your wli'ula (present for performing magic), O old women : Iikilaluva 
(persondl name), Tlibualita (personal name); open it.” 





‘This’ shark spell or invocation is repeuted daily with each offering, Another 
charm, called guvagaca, is chanted daily for the six days over some leaves; it has 
the power of attracting the Aulala fish. ‘The spell begins with a list of ancestors, 
all of them styled “ancestor” or “ grandfather.” 

There is a spell performed once only, at the beginning of the ishing period, on 
‘the road leading from the village of Laba‘i to the beach, It is chanted over a plant 





' Bown’ Ya abbreviated from bono, which means taboo. Zifwliku is an expression for 
earthquake, which is an important item in the magical vocabulary. 

© Kambuam, ont ; kumi, the persooal prefix of the second person plural, used with food j 
munwmuric, plural of uwmunis, od woman, ‘The two personal names of the daloma old women 
are remarkable for beginning with ii, very likely darived from ilia—tish. Bwatite weans sea. 
‘At seems this pomible that they are some mythical persons, associated with fishing, concerning 
‘horn the tradition bus been lost. Bat auch guesses have little charm, and still lew value, in 
‘the opinion of the present writer. 
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(libre) uprooted from the soil and put across the path. In this spell there is the 
following phrase = 





* Tamuana taegulo, Uinnaliba 
Tavioko, Kubugu, Taigata, Likiba,"® 


‘whieh is also an enumeration of names, all of which are said to have belonged to 
‘the present magician’s ancestors. 

‘Another formula in which names of ancestors occur is that recited while the 
magician sweeps his house at the beginning of the fishing period. This spell 
begins — 

« Boki’u, Kalu Boki'u ; Tamale, Kuri Tamala ; 
Tageulo, Kuritageulo.” 


‘All these are names of ancestors of the magician’s subclan. Characteristic is 
the repetition of the names with a superadded prefix, “ Boki'w Kalu Boku,” ete, 
‘Whether the man’s real name is represented by the first word and the second one 
is an embellished replica, or whether the first is only @ curtailed second syllable of 
the real nate, was not qpiite clear to my informants. 

Tn the system of halala fishing magie just discussed the number of formule in 
which ancestral names figure is five out of a total of seven, which makes a large 
proportion. 

Tt would take up too much space to disouss in detail all the remaining magical 
formule which have been recorded. A synoptic table (see next page) will be 
sufficient as a basis for a short disoussion* 

As mentioned above, there are the two classes of magic, the “matrilineal "and 
“patrilineal,” the former bound up with a locality, the latter often handed over 
from one place to another. Tt is also necessary in Kiriwinian magic to distinguish 
Petween magic which forms a system, and that which naturally consists of 
‘unconnected formule, ‘The term "system" may be taken to denote that magic in 
which a number of formule form an organio consecutive whole. This whole is 
usually connected with activities which are also part of a large organic total— 
‘activities all of which ure direoted towards the samme end. ‘Thus it is quite clear 








1 The first name ia that of a woman ; faqpulo means “1; Tamuana is said to have been 
the mother of Unmalibu. Here also tho name is suggestive of some connection with the spell, 
which in said over the fibw plant. The last name bot one, Taigala, means, literally, his ear, but 
‘here it was said to atand for a bili baton name, 

Te must bo stuted that several of these formal have not lien translated in.a natisfactory 
ruauner, It was often impossible to necure the help of the man who recited the spell. Several 
pelle were collected during short visits to outlying villages. In several cases the man was 
toa old of too stupid to help in the, from the native point of view, extremely diffcalt and 
‘puzaling task of translating the archaic and condensed formula, and of commenting pon all its 
obscurities, And, ns a rule, it inno use asking wnyone bot the original owner to translate or 
comment upon any formula, T have been able, however, from my knowledge of the 
colloquial” language to grasp the general meaning of almost all the formule, 
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Ret [toes 
Total number | fOr | eel 

Description of magi, ctformuie | whieh | whieh no 

rete” | guest | Seon 

mentioned. | mentioned, 
1. Weather charms ¢ yi 
2 War magic a i ae = 5 
8, Kuituburady (coconut agic) 1 1 
4. Thunder ca pis 1 1 
8, Sorcery and medicine 4 Ww 
Beaune ete a pee |) Cy 5 
7. Muasila (trading, exchange of wealth) n ~ n 
BLOW oe a a | ee 7 
Kaviga'a (mulutkvansi magic) 3 - | a 
10. Kabitam’ (oueving charms)... 1 - 1 
‘2, Fishing magic a 2 | 1 
12, Sting ray fing 1 — 1 
13, Wagees (hewuty magic) 2 = 2 
14, Arwen aut z 4 1 - 1 
46. Siidvwto (child magic) | 1 Sn | 1 











that garden magio forms a system, Every formula is connected with some activity, 
‘and all together form a consecutive series tending towards one end. ‘The same 
applies to magic performed at different stages of a fishing period or to magical 
formulw said during the snocesive phases of a trading expedition. No single 
formula of such a system would be of any use, They must all be recited sueces- 
sively; they must all belong to the same system, and each must mark off some 
phase of the given activity. On the other hand, love magic consists of a number of 
spells (and they are innumerable in Kiriwina), every one of which forms an 
independent unit, 

‘War magic (No, 2) again forms a system, All spells have to be recited, one 
after the other, in connection with consecutive magical activities, ‘This systom ix 
connected with a certain locality, and references to this locality (and other plices, 
too) are made, but no ancestor names are mentioned, 

Weather magic (No, 1), chielly rain magic and, less important, fine weather 
‘mugio, is local and connected with a myth. ‘The twelve spells all belong to one 
locality, and they are the most powerful rain magic in the island, ‘They are the 
monopoly of the rulers of the village of Kasana‘i (a small village, which forms 
practically one unit with the village of Omarakana),a monopoly which in times 
‘of drought brings an enormous income in gifts to the magician, 

Again, in hnitubuéabu magio (No, 3) the two formule are part of a system; 
they must both be said at two different stages of a period, during which coconuts 
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are tabooed, and the object of the whole series of observances and rites is to foster 
the growth of coconuts. 

"Thunder magic (No. 4) is eonnected with o tradition, in which there figures: a 
mythical ancestor, and this is mentioned in the spell. 

Canoe-making magic (No. 6) and muasila magic (No. 7), connected with a 
remarkable system of trading and exchange of valuables (called ula), form each 
‘an extremely important system of magic, No ancestral names are mentioned in 
the formule recorded, Unfortunately, I have nob recorded any complete system 
of muasila, and though one system of canoe magic has been recorded, it could not 
be properly translated. Tn both forms of magic there are references to localities, 
but none to ancestors. 

‘The three spells of fishing magic (No, 11) belong to one aystem. 

‘The other spells (Nos, 12-15) do not form systems, In the love spells there 
is naturally no mention of ancestral names. ‘The only formula where such names 
appear are those designed to bring a disease upon a man or to exorcise it. Some 
of these charms nro associated with myths, 

‘The data here given concerning the role of ancestors in magic must speak for 
themselves, It has not becn possible to obtain much additional information from 
natives upon this subject. ‘The references to the dalonia form an intvinsic and 
eesentially important part of the spells in which they occur, Tt would be no good 
‘asking the natives “ What would happen if you omitted to invoke the deloma!” (a 
typo of question which sometimes reveals tho ideas of the native as to the sanction 
or reason for a certain practice), because a magical formula is an inviolable, integral 
item of tradition, Tt must bo known thoroughly aud repeated exactly as it was 
earnt, A spell or magical practioo, if tampered with in any detail, wonlil entirely 
Tose ita efficacy, ‘Thus the enumeration of ancestral names cannot, conceivably be 
omitted, Again, the direct question, “Why do you mention those names?” is 
answered in the time-honoured manner, Tokunaboype budwnenasi "oar (exol.) old 
custom." And in this mutter I did not profit much from discussing matters 
with even the most intelligent natives. 

‘That the names of the ancestors are mote than @ mere enumeration is clear 
from the fact that the wl’ula is offered in all tho most important systems, 
Which Ihave heon thoroughly examined, and also ftom the offerings and. saguli 
doseribed above. But even these presents and the partaking of the sagalé, 
though undoubtedly they imply the presence of the fala, do not express 
the idea of the spirits’ actual participation in fostering the aim of the magic; 
of their being the agents thongh whom the magician works, to whom he 
appeals or whom he mastors in the spell, and who perform subsequently the task 
imposed on them. 

‘The natives at times express meekly the idea that a benevolent attitude of the 
spitit is very fayourable to the fishing or gardening, andl that if the spirits were 
angry they would do harm, This lntter negative view was undoubtedly more 
pronounced. ‘The Salome participate in some vague manner in such ceremonies as 
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aire performed for their benofit, and it is better to keep on the right side of them, 
but this view by no means implies the idea that they are the main agents, or even 
the subsidiary agents, of any activity. ‘The magical virtue lies in the spell iteclf, 

‘The native attitude of mind towards the aloma in magio may become more 
clear when compared with that obtaining during the milamala, ‘There the luloma 
‘are participants and onlookers, whose favour ought to be gained, whose wishes are 
naturally respectod, who, further, are not slow in showing their disapproval, and 
who can make a nuisance of themselves if not properly treated, though their anger 
is not nearly so terrible as that of the normal type of supernatural beings, savage 
or civilized, Tn the milamate the baloma ate not real agents in anything that goes 
on, ‘Their rile is purely passive. And ont of this passivity they can be roused 
only by being put into bud humour, when they begin to show their existence in a 
negative manner, so to speak. 

‘There is another side to the lists of ancestral names in magio, which must be 
femembeored hire, In all Kiriwinian magio a great rle is played by myths, under- 
Jying a eortain system of magic, and by tradition in general. How far this tradition 
is local and how far it thus becomes fooussed on the family tradition of a certain 
subelan has been discussed above, ‘The ancestral names mentioned in the several 
formule form therefore one of the traditional elements so conspicuous in general. 
‘The more sanctity of those names, being often a chain linking the performer with 
mythical ancestor and originator, is in the eyes of the natives a quite sufficient 
prime facie reason for their recital. Indeed, Tam cortain that any native would 
regard them thus in the first place, and that he would never see in them any 
appeal to the spi y invitation to the faloma to come and nob; the spells 
uttered whilst giving the wa'wa being, perhaps, an exception, But even this 
exception does not loom first and foremost in his mind and does not colour his 
general attitude towards magio. 














vi. 

All those data hearing upon the relations between the Jaloma and the living, 
are, in.a way, a digression from the story of the after-lifo of the daloma in Tuma, 
and to this lot us now return, 

We left the baloma settled to his new life in the nether world, more or less 
comforted concerning those left. behind; having, very likely, married again and 
formed new ties and connections, If the man died young, his baloma is also young; 
but with time he will age, aud finally his life in ‘Tuma will also come to an end, 
Tf the man was old at his death, his daloma is old, and after « period his life in 


The fall discusion of this subject tnust bo deferred to another place, Tt ix interesting 
‘that in» certain clas of eidomi (evil spells) there is ndirect invocation toa being, tobuay (a wood 
apirit living in trees), to come and perform the evil. And everybody agrees that it is the 
tokway who is the »'ula (basis, reason, enuse) of the aiZams, that he enters the body and 
rode dinates internal dares 

+ All these general statements must be regnrdéd aa preliminary, they will be supported 
‘Proper documents in the proper place. if # 
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Tuma will also cease’ In all cases the end of the life of the Jaloma in ‘Tuma 
brings with it a very important crisis in the eycle of his existence. This is the 
reason why T have avoided the use of the term death in desoribing the end of the 
daloma, 

shall give a simple version of these events and disowis the details subse- 
quently. When the baloma has grown old, his teeth fall out, his skin gets loose 
and wrinkled ; he goes to the beach and bathes in the salt water; then he throws 
off his skin just as a enake would do, and becomes a young child again really an 
eanbryo, a wriweia—a term applied to children in wero and immodintoly after 
birth. A baloma woman sees this waivwia; she takes it up, and puts it in a 
basket or a pluited and folded coconut leaf (puatai). She carries the small being 
to Kiriwina, and places it in the womb of some woman, inserting it per upinam. 
‘Then that woman becomes progoant. (Wasuanma)? 

This is the story as I obtained it from the first informant who mentioned 
the subjeot to me, Tt implies two important psychological facts: the belief in 
reincarnation, and the ignorance of the physiological causes of pregnancy. I shall 
now discuss both these subjects in the light of the details obtained on further 
inquiry. 

Firat of all, everybody in Kiriwina knows, and has not the slightest doubt 
about, the following propositions, The real cause of prognanoy is always a dndoma, 
who is inserted into or enters the body of a woman, aud without whose existence a 
woman could not become pregnant; all babies are made or come into existence 
(idudutisi) in Tama, ‘These tenets form the main stratum of what can be termed 
poptilar or universal belief, If you question any man, woman, or even an intelli- 
gent child, you will obtain from him or her this information. But any further 
details are much less universally known ; one obtains a fact here and a detail 
there, and wome of them contradict the others, and none of them seems to loom 
particularly clear in the native mind, though here and there it is obviows that 
some of these beliefs influence behaviour, and are connected with vome customs. 

Firat, as to the nature of these “ spirit children,” wwiwaia> Tt must be kept 
in mind thot, as is usual in dogmatic aswrtions, the natives take very much for 
granted, do not trouble to give clear definitions or to imagine details very 











+ Compare those date with the above discussed “ignorance of natural death." In this 
{ignorance there ought to be distinguished : (1) the ignorance of the necessity of death, of the 
life coming to an end ; (2) ignorance of the natural causes of sickness wx we conceive it. Only 
the second ignorance seems to be quite prevalent, the ction of evil sorcerers being always 
‘uawained, except, perhaps, in the above-mentioned cases of very old and insignificant folk. 

Suma is the root for pregnancy ; numuuma, 9 pregnant wornan ; imme, abe becomes 
pregnant, There ix no term denoting conception, ax distinguished from preguancy. ‘Tho 
‘geneFal meaning of rma is “take,” take posession of." 

* 1 am using here the expresion “spirit child” ax a terminus tochnioes, ‘Thin is the term 
wed by Spencer and Gillon to denote analogous beings in Australia, where this type of 
reincarnation was first discovered. How far the Kiriwinian facts are ethnogeaphically of 
areal connected with those described by Spencer and Gillen will not be discussed in 
this 
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concretely and vividly. ‘The most natural assumption—namely, that, of the 
‘spirit child” being a small undeveloped child, an embryo—is the most frequently 
met with. ‘The term waiwiia, which means embryo, child in the womb, and also 
infant immediately after birth, is also applied to the non-incarnated spirit children. 
Again, in a discussion on this subject, in which several men took part, some 
asserted that the man, after his transformation in Tuma, becomes just some sort 
of "blood," duia'i, Tn what manner he could be subsequently transported in such 
Liquid form was not certain, But the term /uia'i seems to have a slightly wider 
connotation than fuid blood merely, and it may mean something like flesh in this 
case. 

Another oycle of beliefs and ideas about rvinearnation implies a pronounced 
association betwoe the pen and the spirit children. ‘Thus I was told by several 
informants that after his transformation into 4 weieaia, the spirit goes into. the 
Nea, ‘The first vorsion obtained (quoted above) implied that the spirit, after having 
washed on the sen beach and become rejuvenated, is taken up immediately by a 
female da/oma and carried to Kiriwina, Other accounts state that the spirit, after 
being transformed, goes into the sea aud dwells there for a time. ‘There are several 
corollaries to this version, Thus in all the constal villages on the western shore 
(wher this information was collocted) mature unmarried girls observe certain 
proventions when bathing, ‘The spirit children aro supposed to be concealed in the 
_popeieo, the tloating sea sou ; also in some stones called dukupi. ‘They come wlong 
‘on large tree trunks (kaibilabula), ant they may be attached to deud leaves (Jidu- 
bw) floating on the surface, ‘Thus when at certain times the wind and tide blow 
plenty of this stuf? towards the shore, the girls are afraid of bathing in the sea, 
‘ospovially at high tide, Again, if « married woman wants to conceive, she may hit 
tho dukupi stones in order to induce a concealed wniwaia to enter her womb, Tit 
this is not » eoremonial action.’ 

In the inland villages the association between conception and bathing is also 
known, ‘To receive the waivria whilst in the water soems to be the most usual 
way of becoming pregnant, Often whilst bathing a woman will feel that some- 
thing has touched her, or even hurt her, She will say, “A fish hs bitten me.” 
In faot, it was the weiwnia entering or being inserted into her. 

Another rather important connection between the belief of the weatiwia dwelling 
in the sea and conception is exprested in the only important ceremony connected 
with pregnanoy, About four to five months after the first symptoms of pregnancy 
the wonan begins to observe certain taboos, anil at the same time a large and long 
dobe (geass petticoat) is made (called saikewlo), which she will wear after the birth 
of the child. ‘This is made by certain female relatives, who also perform magic over 














‘This information was obtained from a woman un the west coast. I think the woman 
Helonged to the village of Kavutarin. Mr. G. Auerbach, w poarl buyer, who resides in 
Sinakets, @ coastal village om the southern. half of the island, told ime that there are some 
stones there, 10 which & woman who wants to become enceinte may have recourse, My 
‘nfurmant waa unable to fl! me whether this waa ceremonial or not, 
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it, in order to benefit the child. On the same day the woman is taken to the sea, 
where relatives of the same class as those that made the saikewo bathe her in thie 
salt water. A sagali (ceremonial distribution of food) follows the proceedings. 

‘Tho usual explanation of the whuda (reason) for this ceremony is that it makes 
the “skin of the woman white,” and that it makes the birth of the baby easier.! 
But in the coastal village of Kavataria a yery definite statement was volunteered, 
to the effict that the kokwicw ceremony is connected with incarnation of the spirit 
children. ‘The view taken by one of my informants was that during the first stage 
of pregnancy the waivuia has not really entered the woman's body, but that there 
is merely 4 kind of preparation made for its reception, ‘Then, during the 
coremonial bathing, the spirit child enters the body of the woman, Whether this 
volunteoted interpretation was only his opinion or whether it is a universal belief 
in the coustal villages, is not known to me, but I ain inclined to believe that it 
does ropresent an aspect of the coastal natives’ belief, But it must be emphatically 
‘stated that this interpretation was absolutely pooh-poohed by my informants of 
the inland villages, who also pointed out the contradiction that this ceremony 
is performed later on, during pregnancy, and that the awinwia hax been establishedl 
Jong ago in the mother's womb, Tt is characteristic that any inconsistency is 
‘noted in a view which is not the informant’s own standpoint, while similar contra 
dictions are most blandly overlooked in his own theories, ‘The natives are, 
remarkably enough, not a Whit more consistent on this point or intellectually 
Honest than civilized people, 

Besides the belief in reincarnation by action of the sea, the view that the 
eaiwaia is inserted by a taloma i prevalent. ‘Those two ideay blend in the version 
thet the dala who inserts the waiwaia does it under water, ‘Tho duloma often 
appears in a dream to the prospective mother, who will toll cher husband; "I 
dreamed that my mother (or maternal aunt, or my elder sister or grandmother) 
insorted a child into me; my breasts are swelling.” As a rule, it in « female 
Salona that appears in the dream and brings the iwaiweia, though it may be «man, 
bub the dalome must always be of the eviole (maternal kindred) of the woman. 
Many know who brought them to their mother. Thus To'uluwa, the chief of 
Omarakana, was yiven to his mother (Bomakata) by Buguabnoga, one of her fabula 
(grinlfathers”—in this ease her mother’s mother’s brother)* Again, Bwoilagesi, 





1 ‘There is remarkable rule which compela the wontan to perform all 4orts of practices in 
ondor to hnve ber akin quite Hight after childbirth ; she keeps in the house she has to wear the 
‘auikeulo over or shoulders, she washes with hot water, aud frequently puts eoconut eroam on 
her skin, ‘The degree of lightness of akin thns achioved iy remarkable. The above described 
‘ceremony is « kind of magical inauguration of the period when she will have to keop her akin 
light. 

2 A genealogy shows the relationship in un instant— 


acplees 


‘The black’ises represent males, the rings, females, 
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the woman mentioned on page 964, who goes to Tuma, had her son, Tukuluba~ 
kiki, given hor by Tommavabu, her kedala (mother's brother), Tukulubakiki’s wife, 
Kuwoligu, knows that her mother came to her, and gave her the baby, » git] now 
about twelve months cld, Such knowledge is possible only in the cases when the 
doloma actually appears in a dream to the wornan and tells hor that he will insert 
4 weaiwain into her. Of course, such aununciations are not ubsolutely in the 
programme; indeed, the majority of people do not know who it: i# to whom they 
owe their existonce, 

‘Thore is one extremely important feature of the beliefs about reincarnation, 
and however opinions differ about the other details, this feature is stated and 
affirmed by all the informants; namely, that the social division, the clan and sub~ 
clan of the individual, is preserved through all his transformations, ‘The baloma, 
in the nether world, belongs to the same subclan as the man before death; and the 
reincarnation moves also strictly within the boundaries of the subclan, The 
roninaia is conveyed by a baloma belonging to the samo subclan as the woman, as 
just stated, the oarrier is oven as o rule some near voile, And it was considered 
absolutely impossible that any exception to this rule could happen, or that an 
individual could change his or her subolan in the cycle of reincarnation. 

So much about the belief in reincarnation. ‘Though it is a universal and 
popular belief, i, though it is known to everybody, it does not play an important 
role in social life, ‘The last mentioned detail only about the persistence of kine 
ship ties throughout the cyele is decidedly a beliof illustrating the strength of the 
social division, the finality of belonging to a social group, Conversely, this belief must 
strengthen those ties. 


vu. 


It might seem quite safe to say that the belief in reincarnation, and the views 
about « spirit child being inserted into, or entering, the womb of the mother, 
exclude any knowledge of the physiological process of impregnation. But any draw 
ing of conclusions, or arguing by the law of logical contradiction, is absolutely futile 
{in the realm of belief, whether savage or civilized. ‘Two beliefs, quite contradictory 
to each other on logioal grounds, may co-exist, while a perfectly obvious inference 
from a very firm tenet may be simply ignored. ‘Thus the only aafe way for an 
ethnological inquirer is to investigate every dotail of native belief, and to mistrust 
any conclusion obtained through inference only, 

The broad assertion that the natives are entirely ignorant of the existence of 
physiological impregnation may be laid down quite safely and correctly. But 
though the subject is undoubtedly diffieult, it is absolutely necessary to yo into 
details in order to avoid serious mistakes, 

1 The majority of my informants were equally positiye about the rule that a Dafoma of the 
‘iol minut convey the child. But Thave come across one oF two dissenting opinions, afirming 
that the father's mother may bring the child. It wax maid by one man that if the child 
‘resembles the mother it has been brought by some of her wvials ; if it resembles the father it has 
been bought by his mother. Bat this opinion may be my informant’s private speculation. 
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One distinction must be made at the outeet : the distinction between impregna~ 
tion, that is the idea of the father having a share in building up the body of the 
child ou the one hand, and the purely physical action of sexual intercourse on the 
‘other, Concerning the latter, the view held by the uatives may be formulated 
thus: it is necessary for the woman to have gone through sexual life before she can 
‘bear a child. 

Twas forded to make the above distinotion wider the stress of the information 
T was gathering, in order to explain certain contradictions which cropped up in the 
course of inquiries. And it must be therefore accepted ns a “ natural” distinction, 
‘as one which corresponds to and expresses the native point of view. In fact, it 
jas impossible to foresee how the natives would look upon these matters, and from 
which side they would approuch the correct knowledge of facts, Novertheless, the 
distinction once made, its theoretical importance is obvious, It is clear that only 
the knowledge of the firat faot (that of the father's share in impregnation) would havo 
any influence in shaping native ideas about kinship, As long as the father does 
nothing to form the body of the child (in the ideas of a people), there can be no 
question of consanguinity in the agnatic line, A mere mechanical share in opening 
up the child's way into the womb, and ont of it, is of no fandamental importance. 
‘The stata of knowledge in Kiriwina iajust ab the point where there is a vague idea 
a8 to some news between sexual connection and pregnancy, whereas there is no idea 
whatever concerning the man's contribution towards the new life which is being 
formed in the mothor's body. 

Tahall sur p the data which led me to make this statement, Beginning with 
ignorance of the fathor’s share, to direct questions as to the cause (u'ula) of a child 
being created, of a woman becoming pregnant, T received the invariable auawer, 
baloma Boye isaika, “ the baloma gave it.” 

Of course, like all questions about the wula, this oue has to be put with 
patience and discrimination, and it may at times remain unanswered. But in the 
thang cases when T put this question bluntly and directly, and when it was 
comprehended, Treceived this answer, though T must add here at once that it was 
‘at times complicated in an extremely puzzling manner by some hints about copula- 
tion. As Twas puzzled by that, and as Iwas very keen on getting this point clear, 
T discussed it whenever it could be approached as a side issue, I put it im 
abityacto, and T discussed it very often in concrete instances wherever any special 
case of pregnancy, past oF present, was the subject of conversation, 

‘Specially interesting und crucin! were the cases where the pregnant woman 
was not married* 

1 In which, noter bene, by the baloma who “ gave” the child, the natives mean either the 
original baloma, who bax become the child, or the baloma who brought the waiweia, 

7 The sexual freedom of unmarried girls is complete, ‘They begin intercourse with the 
other wex very early, at the age of six to eight yours, ‘They change their lovers as often as 
hey plese, until thoy feel inclined to marry. ‘Then a girl settles down to a protracted and, 
jnore or lese, exclusive intrigue with one man, who, after « time, usually becomes her husband, 
[legitimate children are by ‘no means rar , of, the excellent description of sexual life and 
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When [asked who was the father of an illegitimate child, there was only one 
answer, that there was no father, as the girl was not married, If, then, Tasked, in 
quite plain terms, who is tho physiological father, the question was not understood, 
and whon the subject was diseussed still further, and the question putin this form : 
* There are plenty of unmarried girls, why did this one get with child, and the 
othors not," the answer would be: “It is a Jalema who guve her this child.” And 
here again T was often puzzled by some remarks, pointing to the view that an 
unmarried girl is especially exposad to the danger of being approached by a baloma, 
if she ie vory unchaste. Yet the girls doo it much better precaution to avoid 
direotly any exposure to the daloma by not bathing athigh tide, oto, than indirectly 
to escape the danger by being too scrupulously chaste. 

Ilegitimate,or according to the Kiriwinian ideas, fatherleas children, and their 
mothers are, however, reganted with seant favour, I remember several instances 
in which girls were pointed ont to me us being undesirable, “ no good,” because they 
hhad children outot wedlock, If you ask why such a ease is bad, there is the stereo- 
typed answer, “ Because thete is no father, there is no man to take it in his arms” 
(Gala taitala Cikopo'i). ‘Thus Gowsia, my interpreter, had hud an intrigue, such as 
is umual before mariage, with Hamueria,a girl of a neighbouring village. He had 
previously wanted to marry her, She had a child subsequently, and Gomaia married 
another woman. Asked why he did uot marry his former sweetheurt, he replied, 
"Sho had a child, this is very bad.” Yet he was sure that she had never been 
unfaithfal to him during tho period of their “ betrothal” (Kiriwinian youths are 
mach tho prey of such illusions). He had not the slightest idea about there being 
any question of fatherhood of the child. If he had he would haye acknowledged 
the child as his own, because he believed in his sexual exslusiveness with regard to 
the mother, But the fact that it came at ay improper time was enough to 
inffuence him. ‘This by no medus implies that a girl who has been a mother, finds 
any serious difficulty in marrying afterware. During my stay in Omarakens, two 
such girls were married, without any comment. ‘There are no wumarried women in 
whmt might be termed the “marriage age” (25-45 years), aud when I asked 
whother « girl might remain a spinster because she hud » child, the answer was an 
emphutic negative. All that has been said above abont the daloma bringing « child, 
and the conerete eaves adduced, mat also be borne in niind im this connection, 

When, instead of merely asking about the w'ule of pregnancy, I directly 
advanced the embryological view of the matter, I fonnd the natives absolutely 
ignorant of the process suggested. ‘To the simile of aeud being planted in the soil 
aud the plant growing out of the seed, they remained quite irresponsive. They 
wore-curious, indeed, and asked whether this was the white man's manner of doinge 
it” bub they: were quite certain thut this was not the “custom” of Kisiwina. The 




















matriage among the Southeru Mursim, who, in this respect, resemble the Kiriwinians to a 
‘grout extent, in Seligman, wp. cit, chap, axxviil, y. 490, and the short but currset account there 
given of the sane mbject among the Northern Mussina (including the ‘Trobiand Islanders), 
hag, Hip. 708, 
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spermatic fluid (momma) serves merely the purposes of pleasure and lubrication, 
aud it is charoteriatic that the word moniona denotes both the male and female 
discharge, Of any other properties of the same they have not the slightest idea. 
‘Thus, any view of paternal consanguinity or kinship, conceived as a bodily rela- 
tion between father aud child, is completely foreign to the native mind. 

‘The alpve-mentioned case of a native not Leing able wo understand the 
question, Who is the father of an unmarried women’s child { can be supplemented 
by two other instances concerning married women, When I asked wy informants 
what would happen if woman hecame pregnant in her husband's absence, they 
calmly agreed that such cases might ooour, und that there would be no trouble at 
all. One of them (I have not noted his name, and Ido not remember it), volun- 
teored his own case as an instance in point. He went to Samarait with his white 
master, and stayed there for a year, as he said, during which time his wile became 
pregnant:and gave hieth toa child. He returned from Samarai, found the child, 
and it wagall right. On further questioning, I came to the conclusion that the 
min was absont for about 8-10 months, so there is no urgent necessity to 
doubt the virtue of his wifa, but it is characteristic that the busband had nob the 
slightest tenlenoy to count the moons of bis absence, and that he stated the broad 
‘approxinnate period of one year without the slightest coneern, And the native in 
question was an intelligent man; he had been a long time with white men, us a 
signed-on" Loy, and he seemed to be by no means of a timorous or henpecked 
disposition. 

Again, when T once mentioned this matter in the presence of a few white men, 
resident in the Trobriands, Mr. Cameron, a planter of Kitava, told mea case which 
bad struck him at that time, though he had not the slightest idea of the native 
ignorance of impreguation, A native of Kitava had been away for two years, 
signed on toa white man on Woollark Island, After he eame back, be found a baby 
bora # couple of mouths before his return, He cheerfully accepted it as his own 
and did not understand any taunts or allusions made by some white men, who asked 
him whether he lind not better repadiate, or, at least, thoronghly thrash his wife: 
He found it not in the slightost dvgroe suspicious or suggestive that his wife became 
pregnant about a year after his departure, These are two striking examples which 
Lind in my notes; but I had before me a considerable amount of conovorating 
‘evidence derived from less telling fucts, and from imaginary instances, dlisoussed 
with independent informants, 

Finally, the ideas concerning the relationship between father and child, as itis 
conceived by the natives, bear upon this subject, ‘They have only one generic term 
for kinship, and this is veiola. Now this term means kinship in the maternal line, 
aud does not embrice the relationship between a father and his children, nor 
between any azuatically related people. Very often, when inquiring into customs 
and their social basis, I received the answer, “ Oh, the father does not do it ; becuse 
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‘ho is not veiole to the children.” The idea underlying maternal relationship is 
the community of body, In all social matters (legal, economic, ceremonial) the 
relationship between brothers is the very closest, “ because they are built up of the 
same body, the same woman gave birth to them,” ‘Thus the line of demarcation 
between paternal or agnatic relationship (which as a generic conception and 
term doas not exist for the natives), and maternal kinship, veiola, corresponds to the 
division between those people who are of the sume body (strictly analogous, no 
doubt, to our consanguinity), and those who are not of the same body. 

But in spite of this, as far as all the minute details of daily life are concerned, 
and further, in varions rights and privileges, the father stands in an extremely close 
relation to the child. ‘Thus the children enjoy membership of the father’s 
village community, though their real village is that of their mother, Again, in 
questions of inheritance they have various privileges granted them by the father, 
The most important of these is connected with the inheritance of that most 
valuable of all goods, anagic. ‘Thus very often, especially in such cases as those 
mentioned above (in Section V), when the father is able to do it legally, he leaves 
his magic to his son instead of to his brother or nephew. Tt is remarkable that the 
father is, sentimentally, always inclined to leave as much as possible tohis children, 
fand he does so whenever he can. 

‘Now, such inheritance of magic from father to son shows one peculiarity : it ia 
given, and not sold. Magic has to be handed over during the man’s lifetime, of 
course, a3 both the formule and the practices have to be taught, When the man 
gives it to any of his teiola, to his younger brother, or his maternal nephew, he 
receives a payment, called in this case pokala, and a very considerable payment it 
has to be. When magic is taught to the son, no payment whatever is levied. This, 
like many features of native custom, is extremely puzzling, because the maternal 
relatives have the right to the magio, and the son has really no right whatever, 
and he may be, under certain cireumstances, deprived of the privilege by 
those entitled to it; yet he receives it free of charge, and they have to pay for it 
heavily. 

Forbearing other explanations, I simply state the native answer to this 
puzzling question (my informants saw the contradiction quite clearly, and perfuetly 
‘well understood why I was puzzled), ‘They said: “ ‘The man gives it to the ehildren 
of his wile. He oohabits with her, he posseases her, she does for him all that a wife 
must do fora man. Whatever he does for a child is a payment (mapula) for what 
hhe hus received from hor.” And this answer is by no means the opinion of one 
informant only. Tt sums up the stereotyped answers given to me whenever I 
discussed this matter, ‘Thus, in the native mind, the intimate relationship between 
husband and wife,and not any idea, however slight or remote, of physical father- 
hhood, is the reason for all that the father does for his children. It must be clearly 
understood that social and psychological fatherhood (the sum of all the ties, 
emotional, legal, economic) is the result of the man’s obligations towards his wife, 
and physiological fatherhood does not exist in the mind of the natives, 
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Tet ws now proceed to the discussion of the second pointin the previously made 
distinetion ; the vague ideas about some connection existing between sexual intor- 
course and pregnancy. I mentioned above, that in the answers given about the 
cause of pregnaney T was puzzled by the assertion that cohabitation is also 
the cause of the advent of children, an assertion which ran parallel, so to speak, with 
the fandamental view that the Salome, or reinearnating iwavienia, are the real cause. 

The said assertion was very much less conspicuous, in fact it was so much 
overshadowed by the main view, that af first I noticed only the latter, 
and was persuaded that I had obtained this information quite smoothly 
and that there were no more difficulties to be cleared up. And when 1 
was quite satisfied that I had finally settled the matter, and inquired into it, 
prompted merely by the instinct of pure pedantry, I received a severe shock, in 
finding that there was a flaw in the very foundations of my construction, which 
latter seemed threatened with complete collapse. T remember being told about a 
‘very fickle young lady of Kasanai, known by the name of Takalusa, * Sene nakakaita, 
Ooge ‘wally guacti (very wanton, she had a child), On enquiring further into 
this very parplexing sentence, I found that, undoubtedly, girl of very loose 
conduct would be more likely to have achild, and that if a girl vould be found who 
had never. had intervourse, sho certainly could have no child, The knowledge 
‘seemed to be as complete here as the iguorance was previously, and the very same 
men seemed to take, in turn, two contradictory points of view. I discussed the 
matter as thoroughly as I could, and it seemed to me as if the natives would say yes 
or no, acoording to whether the subject was approached from the side of knowledge 
or of ignorance, ‘They were puzzled at my persistence, and (I admit with shame) 
impatience, and I was unable to explain to them my difficulty, though T pointed, 
as it seemed to me, straight to the contradiction. 

T tried to make them compare animals with men, asking whether there is also 
anything like a baloma bringing the small pigs to their mother, I was told of the 
pigs: "Tkmitast ikaitasi makateki bivaluln minana” (“they copulate, copulate, 
‘presently the female will give birth”). Thus here copulation appeared to be the 
wula of pregnancy. For a time, the contradictions and obsourities in the information 
appeared to me quite hopeless; Iwas in one of the desperate blind alleys, so often 
encountered in ethnographical field work, when one comes to suspect that the 
natives are untrustworthy, that they tell tales on purpose ; or that one has to do 
with two sets of information, one of them distorted by white man’s influence, As 
a matter of fact, in this case as in most cases, nothing of the sort was the cause of 
ny diffcnlties. 

‘The final shock my confidently constructed views about “native ignorance” 
received brought also order into the chaos, In the mythological eyclus about the 
hero Tudava, the story opens with his birth, His mother, Mitigis or Bulutukwa, was 
the only woman of all the inhabitants of the village, Laba’i, who remained on the 
island, All the others fied in fear of an ogre, Dokonikan, who used to eat men, and 
had in fact almost finished off the whole population of Kiriwina. Bulutukua, lett 
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behind by hor brothers, lived alone in a grotto, in the rwioay of Taba, One day 
she fell usleep in the grotto, and the water dripping from the stalactites fell on 
her vulva and opened the passage. After that she became pregnant, and gave 
Dirth in succession toa fish, called bolyyw: to a pig; to a shrub, called kusbila 
(having aromatic leaves and miuch apprecinted by the natives as ornament); to 
another fish (the ku/ala, of which mention has been made above in Section V); to 
the cockatoo (tatakela); the parrot (herve); to the bind sikwaiiua; to a dog 
(la'ubua) ; and finally to Tudava, Tn this story the motive of * artificial imprey- 
snation” was most surprising. How was it possible to find, what appeared to be 
survival of previous ignorunee, among people with whom this iguorance seemed 
to be still complete? And again, how was it that the woman in the myth had 
several children in succession, but had heen only onee under the dripping staluc- 
tite { All these were puzzling questions for me, and T put them to the natives on 
the chanee-of getting some light, but with little hope of success, 

I was, however, rewarded und received a clear and final solution of my 
difficulties, a solution which has withstood a series of most pedantio: subsequent 
tests, 1 tried my best informants one after the other, and this is their view of the 
matter: a woman who isa virgin (nakepatu; na, female prefix; kupatw, closed, 
shut up) cannot give birth to a child, nor can she coneeive, beewuse nothing can 
enter or come out of her vulva, She must be opened up, or pierced through (ibasi, 
this word is used to deseribe the action of the water drops on Bulutukua). ‘Thus 
the vagina of a woman who has much intercourse will be more open and easier 
for a spirit child to enter. Ono that keeps fairly virtuous will have much poorer 
chunoes of becoming pregnant. But copulation is quite unnecessary except for its 
mechanical action, In default, any other means of widening the passage may bo 
used, and, if the daloma chooses to insert the waiwwia, or if one chooses to enter, 
the woman will become pregnant. 

‘That this is so is proved, beyond any doubt, to my informants by the case of 
‘Tilapo'i, a woman living in Katululo, a village close to Omarakana. She is half 
Diind, almost an idiot, and so plain that no one would think of approaching her 
sexually. In fuct, she is the favourite theme of a certain class of jokes all turning 
on the assumption of someone having had connection with her: jokes which are 
‘always relished and repeated, so that “Xupi Tilapo'i !” (* Have connection with 
‘Tilapo'i") has become a form of jooular alse, In spite, however, of the fact tit 
it is supposed that she never had connection, she once gave birth to child, which 
ied subsequently. A similar example, though even more striking, is afforded 
by another woman ini Sinaketa, who, I was told, is 90 plain that any man would 
commit suiside, if ho were even seriously suspected of having had anything to do 
with her sexuilly. Yet this woman hss had no less than tive children, In both 
‘these eases, it is explained that pregnancy was made possible by dilatation 
of the vulvo, due to divital manipulation. My informant dwelt on this 
subject with much relish, graphically and diagramatically explaining to me 
all the dotails of the process ‘Their account did not leave the stightest doubt 
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about their sincere belief in the possibility of women becoming pregnant without 
intercourse. 

‘Thus T was tanght to mako the essential distinction between the idea of the 
mechanical action of intercourse, which covers all the natives know about the 
hatural conditions of pregnancy, and the knowledge of impregnation, of the man's 
share in creating the new life in the mother's womb, a faot of whieh the natives 
huye not even the slightest glimpse. This distinction accounts for the -puzzle in 











the Bulutukua myth, where the woman hai to be opened up, but: this once done, 
she could bear the whole set of children successively, without any new physio- 
logical incident being necessary. It accounts also for the “knowledge” ubout aninal 
impregnation, [nthe case of the animals—and the doinestio animals such as the pig 
‘and the dog would loom most conspicuously in the native’s picture of the universe 


—the natives know nothing about atter-tife or spiritual existence. If asked 
directly, a man might answer “yes” or “no” with regard to the existence of 
animal feloma, but this would be his extemporized opinion and uot. folklore. 
‘Thus, in the caso of animals, the whole problem abont reincarnation and about she 
formation of new life is simply ignored. The physiological aspect, on the other 
hand, is well known, ‘Thus when you ask about the animals, you get the answer 
that i is necessary that the physiological conditions should exist, but the other 
side, the real problem of how life is created in the womb, is: simply ignored, And 
it is no good to fret over it, because the native uever troubles about consistently 
eatrying over his beliefs into domains where they do not naturally belong. He 
does not trouble about questions referring to animal after-life, and he has no views 
about their coming into the world, ‘Those problems are settled with reference to 
man, but that is their proper domain, and beyond that they onght not to be 
extended. Even in non-savage theologies snch questions (ey,, that of animal soul 
‘and animal immortality) are very puzzling, and answers to them often are not much 
‘more consistent than those of a Papuan, 

Th conclusion, it may be repeated that such knowledge as the natives have in 
this matter has no sociological importance, does not influence the native ideas of 
kinship, nor their behaviour in matters of sex. 

Trseems necesiary to make a somewhat more goneral digression on this subject 
after having dealt with Kixiwinian material, As it is woll known, the ignoraneo 
of physieal fatherhood was first discovered hy Sir Baldwin Speneer and Mr, ¥. 
Gillon among the Aruita tribe of Central Australia. Subsequently the same 
state of things was found among a large mimber of other Australinn tribes, by 
the original disooverers anil by some other investigutors, the area covered being 
practically the whole central and north-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, as far as it was still open to ethnological investigation. 

‘The main controversial questions raised as to this discovery wero : Firstly, is 
this ignorance a specific feature of the Australian culture, oreven the Arunta 
culture, or is it a universal fact existing among many or all of the lower raves? 
Seconclly: is this state of ignorance primitive, isit simply the absence of knowledge, 
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dae to insuficient observation and inference, or is it w secondary phenomenon, 
flue to an obscuring of the primitive knowledge by superimposed animistia 
fdas 7 

T would not join in this controversy at all, if it were not that I desire to state 
sone additional facts, partly derived from work dono ontside Kiriwine, partly eon- 
sisting of some general observations made in the field and beating directly upon 
these problems. ‘Therefore, I hope T shall be excused for this digression, on the 
Plea that it is mot so much speculation upon controversial points, as additional 
material bearing upon these questions. 

* First of all I want to state some non-Kiriwinian observations which seem to 
show that w state of ignorance similar to that found in the ‘Trobriands obtains 
among 4 wide range of the Pupuo-Melanesians of New Guinea, Prof. Seligman 
Writes about the Koita: “It is stated that a single sexual act is not sufficient to 
roduce pregnancy, to ensure which eokabitation should be continued steadily for 
‘# month’? [lave found a similar state of things among the Maia on the south 
const of New Guinea: “., .. The connection between cohabitation ani coneop- 
tion seems to be known among the Mailu, but to direet inquiries as to the cause 
of pregoaney I did not obtain emphatic and positive answers, ‘The natives —of 
this Tam positive—do not clearly grasp the idea of the connection hetween the 
two facts... Like Prof. Seligman among the Koita, T found the firm belief that 
X is only continuous interoourse for « month or more that leads to. preguancy, and 
that one single act is not sufficient to produce the result"? 

Neither of there statements is very emphatic, and in fact they do not seem 
to imply w complete ignorance of physical fatherhood. Yet as neither of the 
investigators seems to have gone into detail, one may a prioré suspect that the state. 
rents allow of some farther qualification. As-a matter fuct, I was able to inquire 
into the matter on my second visit to New Guinea, and T know that my statement 
about the Mailu is inoomplote. At the timo of my visit to Mailu T'was pusaled 
in the same manner as in Kiriwina Thad with me in Kiriwina two boys from 
8 district adjacent to that of the Mila, who gave mo exactly the same information 
as that gathered in Kiriwina, i, they affirmed tho necessity of sexual intervourse 
before pregnanoy, but were absolutely ignorant as to impregnation, Again looking 
through my notes taken in thesummer of 1914 at Mailu and through some notes 
taken among the Sinaugholo, a tribe closely allied to the Koita, Tsee that the native 





Ur. Hartland bins wibsequently devoted ths moat exhaustive inquiry extant to thie problem 
(CPrimitine Paternity), Sic. G. Frater haa alao given the support of his lasts opinion to the 
Feat lemornnce of phyrical fatherhood wan universal among carly mankind (ouomien ang 


3 The Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 4. 
* Trans. of Roy. Soe, South Austria, vol. xxix, 1915, p. 662. : 
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Statements really imply only the knowledge of the fact that a woman must have 
experienced some sexttal life before conceiving. And that to all direct questions, 
whether there is anything in intercourse ‘that induces pregnancy, I received 
negative answers. Unfortunately, in neither place did I directly inquire whether 
there are any beliefs about the “supernatural cause of pregnancy.” ‘The boys 
from Gadogado'n (from the district mear Mailu) told mo there were no such belicts 
among them. ‘Their statement cannot, however, be considered final, as they have 
Spent much of their time in white man's servioe and might not have known much 
of the traditional knowledge of their trite, ‘There can be no. doubt, however, 
that both Prof, Seligman’s statement and my information obtained in Maitu would 
if developed with the help of native informants, yield similar results to the 
Kiriwinian data with regard to the ignorance of impregnation, 

All these natives, the Koita, the Southern. Massim of Gadogado'a, and the 
Northern Massim of Kiriwina! are representative of the Papno-Melanesian stock 
of natives, the Kiriwinians being a very advanced branch of that stock ; in fact ax 
far as our present knowledge goes, the most advanced? 

‘The existence of complete ignorance, of the type discovered by Spencer and 
Gillen, among the most advanced Papuo-Melanesians, and its probable existence 
among all the Papuo-Melanesians, seems to indicate a much wider range of distribu. 
tion and & much greater permanence through the higher stages of development 





id yi Protemor Seligman's terminology, lused on his caasifeation of the Papwisiais, 
Ep. 1-8 

Gf. Seligian, op. cit, pasrio also chap, xlix, 

* My own notes taken among the Mailu, etn, are typical 
oF such & faihire, As other instances, may be ¥y Streblow and von Leonhardt 
of the discoveries of Spencer nnd Gillen ; denial which, ifthe atgusient of yon Laoshggy 
Sesiuly read, and the dats given’ by Strehlow examined, tara ont to be only « fathe 
Feces oF Sree a iadeauate premines, and, in fact, completely contra the orginal 
Ghcoverios of Spencer and Gillen. Herethe explanation lies in the insufficient mente) training 


op. 
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Passing to the second controversial point named above, whether the ignorance 
in question may not be the secondary result of some obscuring, superimposed, 
animistic ideas, ‘The goneral chamotér of the Kiriwinian mental attitude certainly 
would answer this question with an emphatic negation. The wbove detailed 
account, if read from this point of view, is perhaps convincing enough, but some 
farther remarks may add additional weight to the statement. The native mind is 
beolutely blank on this subject, and it is not as if que found very pronounced 
ideas about reincarnation running parallel with some obscure knowledge. ‘The 
ideas and beliefs about reincarnation, though tindoubtedly there, are of no eminent 
social importance, and are not at all to the fore in the native's store of dogmatic 
ideas, Moreover, the physiological process and the part played by the Joma could 
perfectly well be known to exist: side by side, exuctly as thera exist side by side 
ideas about the necessity of the mechanical dilatation of the vulva and the aotion 
of the spirit ; or asin innumerable matters the wative considers the natural and 
ational (in our sense) sequence of events und knows its causal nexas, though 
these ran parallel with a magival sequence and nexus, 

The problem of the ignorance of impregnation is not concerned with the 
psychology of belief, but with the psychology of knowledge based on observation. 
Only a belief can be obscured or overshadowed by another belie. Once a physical 
obsorvation is made, once tho natives have got hold of a eausal next, no belief or 
“superstition” can obscure this knowledge, though it may run parallel with it. 
‘The garden magic does not by any means“ obscure ” the natives’ causal knowledge 
of the nexus between proper cleuring of the serub, manuring the ground with 
ashes, watering, ete. The two sets of facts run parallel in his mind, and the one in 
no way “ obseures” the other. 

In the ignorance of physiological fatherhood we do not deal with a positive 
stateof mind, with » dogma leading to practives, rites, oF customs, but merely with 
negative item, the absence of knowledge. Such an absence eould not possibly be 
brought sbout by a positive belief Any widespread gap in knowledge, any 
universal absence of information, any general imperfection in observation found 
among native races, must, pending contrary evidence, be considered as primitive, 
We might 9s well argue that humanity once hud a primitive knowledge of wax 
Yeats, but that this was obscured subsequently by the more complex and 
Picturesque nse of the fire drill and other friction methods. 
the tribe in question, on the physical side)! Asif ther’ were the slightest logical netise 
betwcon jealousy (« pure instinct) and ideas about conception ; at, again, between these latter 
‘anil the sotial ties of the family! T have taken this statement for eriticinm, just becane it ia 
fon in one of the very West ethuographical books which we’ have about Sonth See natives: 
‘Bot I wish to add that my criticism is in » way unfair, because Mr. Newton, na a miionary 
sonld ecaresly discuss with the natives all the details of the question, and also because 
‘Mr. Newton gives the reader fully to tunderatand that he lias not inquived into the question 
dirvctly, and enndidly states the renaons for his doubts, 1 have quoted the atatement, neverthe- 
ess, in order to show the wany technical difficulties which are connected with the obtaining of 


socarate information on this mbject, and the many gaps through which errors eau leale into 
our knowledge. 
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Again, to explain this ignorance by assuming that the natives “make beliet 
that they do not know it” seems rather a brilliant jew de mots than 9 gerions 
attempt to get at the bottom of things. And yet things are as simple as they can 
be for anyone who for a moment stops to realize the absolutely unsurmountable 
difficulties which a native“ natural philosopher " would have'to overeome if he had 
toarrive at anything approaching our embryological knowledge, Tf one realizes 
how complex this knowledge is, and how lately we arrived at it, it would seem 
preposterous to suppose even the slightest glimmer of it among the natives. All 
this might appear plausible, even to someone who approached the subject from a 
merely speculative standpoint, arguing from what probably must be the natives’ point 
of view in this matter, And here we have authors who, after this state of mind 
hus been found positively among natives, receive the news with scepticisin, and try 
to account for the native state of mind in the most devious manner. ‘The way from 
the absolute ignorance to the exact knowledge is far,and must be passed gradually, 
‘There is no doubt that the Kiriwinians have made a step on the way by acknow- 
edging the necossity of swxxual intercourse as a preliminary condition of pregnancy, 
fs, indeed, tis recognition, though perhaps in a less clear form, has been made by 
the Arunta in Central Australia, among whom Spencer and Gillen have found the 
idea tht sexnal intercourse prepares the Woman for the reception of a spirit 
ehild. 

Another consideration which has been put forward by some authors previously, 
seems to me to be very much to the point, and, whut is more, has seemed so to 
several of my native informants. I'mean the fact that in the majority of savage 
races sexual life begins very early and is carried on very intensely, so that sexual 
intercourse is for them not an outstanding rare fact, which would strike them from 
its singularity, and therefore compel them to look for eansequences; on the con- 
trary, sexual life is for them a normal state, In Kiriwina the unmarried girls from 
six (sic) upwards are generally supposed to practise license well-nigh every night, 
It is immaterial whether this is so or not; it matters only that for the native of 
‘Kiriwina sexual intercourse is almost as common an occurrence as eating, drinking, 
‘or sleeping. What is there to guide the native observation, to draw his 
attention to the nexus between a perfectly normal, everyday occurrence, 
on the oue hand, and an exceptional, singular event on the other? How 
is he to realize that the very act which a woman performs almost as often 
as eatiug or drinking will, once, twice or three times in her life, cause her to 
become pregnant ? 

1h is cortain that only two outstanding, singular events easily reveal a nexus, 
To find out that something extraordinary is the result of an entirely ordinary event 
requires, besides a scientific mind and mothod, the power of investigating, of 
isolating facts, of excluding the non-essential, and experimenting with ciroum- 
stances. Given such conditions, the natives would probally have discovered 
‘the causal connection, because the native mind works aecording to the same rules 
fas ours: his powers of observation are keen, whenever he is interested, and the 
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coucept of cause and effect is not unknown to him? But althongh cause 
and effect in the developed form of these vonceptions are of the category of the 
ogulsr, lawful, and ordinary, in their psychological origin they are undoubtedly 
of the category of the lawless, irregular, extraordinary, and singular. 

Some of my native informants very clearly pointed out to me the lack of con- 
Sisteney in my argument when I bluntly stated that it is not the baloma that 
produce pregnancy, but that i¢ is eausod by something like a seed being thrown on 
soll. I remember that I was almost directly challenged to account for the dise 
erepancy why the cause which was repeated daily, or almost 0, produced effeots 80 
rarely, 

To sum up, there seems to be no doubt that if wo are at all justified in speak: 
ing of certain “ primitive" conditions of mind, the ignorance in question is such a 
Primitive condition, and its prevalence among the Melanesians of New Guinea 
foems to indicate that it is a condition lasting right into much higher stages of 
development than it would have seemed possible to assume on the basis of 
Australian material only. Some knowledge of the mental mechanism of the 
native, and of the ciroumstances under which he has to carry out his observations 
‘on this subjeot, ought to persuade anyone that no other state of things could exist, 
‘and that no far-fetched explanations or theories are necessary to account for it, 





Vill. 

Besides the concrote data about native beliefs which have been given above, 
there is another set of facts of no less iinportance which must be disonssod before 
the present subject can bo considered exhausted, I mean the general sociological 
laws that have to be grasped and famed in the fold, in order that the material, 
which observation brings in » chaotic and unintelligible form, may be understood 
by the observer and recorded in a scientifically usefol form. *T havi found the lack 
of philosophical clearness ou mattors connectod with othnographicat and sociological 
field work great set-back in my first attempts to observe and describe native 
institutions, and I consider it quite essential to state the difficulties T encountered 
in my work nd the manner in which I tried to cope with them, 

Thus one of the main rules with which I sot out on my field work waa * to 
gathor puro facts, to keep the fucts and interpretations apart." ‘This rulo is quite 
correct if under “interpretations” be understood all hypothetical speculations about 
origins to. and all hasty generalizations. But. there is a form of interpretation 
of facts without which no soiontific observation can possibly bo carried on—I moan 
the interpretation which sees in the endless diversity of tacts general laws; which 
tevers the essential from the irrelevant which classifies and orders phenomena, 
and puts thom into mutual relationship. Without such interpretation all scientific 
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work in the field must degenerate into pure “ collectioneering" of data; at its best 
‘it may give odds and ends without inner connection, But it never will be able to 
lay bare the sociological structure of a people, or to give an organiv account of their 
beliefs, or to render the picture of the world from the native perspective, ‘The 
often fragmentary, incoherent, non-organio nature of much of the present ethno- 
logical material is due to the cult of “ pure fact.” As if it were possible to wrap 
up.in a blanket a cortain number of “ facts as you find them" and bring them all 
back for the home student to generalize upon and to build up his theoretical 
constructions upon, 

But the fact is that such a proceeding is quite impossible. Even it you spoil 
a district of allits material objects, and bring them home without much bothering 
about a careful description of their use—a method which has been carried out 
systematically in cortain non-British possessions in tho Pucific—such a musoum 
collection will have little soientific value, simply because the orilering, the clussify- 
ing, and interpreting should be done in the field with reference to tho organie whole 
of native social life. What is impossible with the most “crystallized” phonomena 
—the material objects—is still less possible with those which float. on the surface 
of native behaviour, or lie in the depths of the native mind, or are only partially 
consolidated into native institutions and ceremonies, In the field one has to face a 
chaos of facts, some of which are 40 small that they seem insignificant ; othors loom 
so large that: they are hard to encompass with one synthetic glance, But in this 
crude fori they are not scientific fucts at all; they are absolutely elusive, and can 
bo fixed only by interpretation, by seeing thom sub specie acternitati, by grasping 
what is essential in them and fixing this, Only Jaws anut generalisations ave scientific 
facts, and tield work consists only and exclusively in the interpretation of the 
chaotio social reality, in subordinating it to general rules. 

All statistics, every plan of a village ot of grounds, every genealogy, every 
description of a ceremony—in fuot, every othnological document—is in itvelf a 
generalization, at times quite a difficult ono, because in every caso one hus first: to 
discover and formulate the rules: what to count and how to count; every plan 
must be drawn to express certain economic or sociological arrangemonts ; every 
genealogy has to express Kinship conneotious between people, and it is only 
valuable if all the relevant data about the people are collected as well. In every 
ceremony the accidental has to be sifted from the essential, the minor elements 
from the essential features, those that vary with every performance from those that. 
are customary, All this may appear almost a truism, yet the unfortunate stress on 
keeping to “pure fact only” in constantly being used as the guiding principle in 

«all instructions for field work, 

. Returning from this digression to the main subject, I want to adduce some 
general sociological rules which I had to formulate in order to deal with certain 
difficulties and discrepancies in the information, and in order to do justice to the 
complexity of facts, at the same time simplifying them in order to presant a clear 
outline, What will be said in this place applies to Kiriwina, but nut necesaurily 
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to any other or wider area. And, again, only those sociological generalizations will 
be discussed here which bear directly on belief, or even, more specially, on the beliefs 
described in this artiole, 

‘The most important general principle concerning belief that have buen forced. 
to respect and cousider in the course of my field studies is this: Any belief or any 
item of folklore is not a simple piece of information to be picked up from any hap- 
‘hazard souree, from any chance informant, and to be laid down as an axiom to be 
drawn with ono single coutour. On the contrary, every belief is reflected in all the 
minds of @ given society, and it is expressed in many social phenomens, It is 
therefore complex, and, in fact, it is present in the social reality in overwhelming 
variety, very often puzaling, chaotic and elusive. In other wonla, there is a " social 
dimension” to a belief, and this must be carefully studied ; the belief must be 
‘studied a8 it moves along this social dimension ; it must be exainined in the light 
of diverse types of mind and of the diverse institutions in which it can be traced. 
‘Yo ignore this social dimension, to pass over the variety in which any given item 
of folklore is found in a social group, is unscientific. It is equally unscientific to 
acknowledge this difficulty and to solve it hy simply assuming the variations as 
non-eesential, because that only is non-essential in science which cannot be formu 
Jated into general laws, 

‘The manner in which ethnological information about beliefs is usually farmu- 
lated is somewhat like this: “The natives believe in the existence of seven souls”; 
or else, “In this tribe wo find that the evil spirit kills people in the bush,” ate. 
‘Yot nuoh statements aro undoubtedly false, or at the best ineomplete, because no 
“natives (in the plural) have ever uny belief or any idea; each ono has his own 
‘dons and his own belief. Moreover, the beliefs and ideas exist not ouly in the 
‘courcious and formulated opinions of the members of a community. ‘They ano 
embodied in social institutions and expressed by native behaviour, frum both of 
which they must be, 80 to speak, extricated. At any rate, it appeurs clearly that 
the matter is not as simple as the ethnological usage of “onesdimonsional” 
accounts would imply, ‘The ethnographer gots hold of an informant, and from 
conversation with him is able to formulate the native's opinion, say, about after-life, 
‘This opinion is written down, the grammatical subject of the seutenoo put inte the 
plural, and we learn about the natives believing so-and-so." This is what 1 call 
one-limensional ” account, as it ignores the social dimensions, along which belief 
‘must be stuiliod, just as it ignores its essential complesity and multiplicity» 























"To test this soviological principle on civilized instances ; when wo say that the “ Roman 
Catholic believe in the infallibility of the Pope,” we are correct only in #0 far as we mean that 
this ie the Grthodcx belief, enjoined om all members af that charch. ‘The Roman Catholic 
Pollah peasant knows a6 much about this dogma as about the Infinitesimal Calculus. And if it” 
‘wore proposed to study the Christian religion, not aa a doctrine, bat as a sociclogical reality (a 
atady which, oa far as Tam aware, kan never yet been attempted), all the remarks in this 
paragraph would apply, metatir mutandis, to any civilized community with the same atrength we 
to the “savages” of Kiriwina 
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Of course, very often, though by no means always, this multiplicity may be 
ignored, and the variations in detail overlooked as unessential, in view of the 
uniformity which obtains in all essential and main features of a belief. But the 
matter must be studied, and mothodieal rules applied to the simplification of the 
variety, and unification of the multiplicity of facts Any haphazard proceeding 
must, obviously, be discarded as unscientific. Yet, as far as 1 am aware, no 
attempt has been made by any inquirer in the field, even the most illustrious, 
to discover and lay down such methodical rules. The following remarks ought, 
therefore, to be treated indulgently, being only an unaided attempt to suggest 
cortain important councctions. They deserve indulgence also on avcount of 
being the result of actual experiences anil difficulties encountered in the field. If, 
in tho account of beliefs given above, there is w certain lack of uniformity and 
smoothness; if, further, the observer's own difficulties are somewhat brought into 
relief, this must be exoused on the same account. I attempted to show as plainly 
8 possible the “social dimension” in the domain of belief, not to conceal the 
Aliffioulties which result from the variety of native opinions, and also from the neces 
sity of constantly holding in view both social institutions and native interpretation, 
‘us woll as the behaviour of the natives; of checking social fact by psychological 
data, and vice wera, 

Now let us proceed to lay down the rules which allow us to reduce the multie 
plicity of the manifestations of « belief to simpler data. Lot us start with the 
statomont made several times, namely, that the crude rata present alimost a chaon 
of diversity and multiplicity, Examples may be easily found among tho material 
provontod in this article, and they will allow the argument to be elear and concrete. 
‘Thus, lot us take the bolints corresponding to the qu “How do the natives 
imagine tho return of the éwlomat” I have actually put this question, ailoquately 
formulated, to a series of informants, The answers were, in the first-place, always 
frogtiontary—a native will just tell you one aspect, very often an irrelevant one, 
accorling to what your question has sugested in his wind at the moment. Nor 
would an untrained “civilized man” Jo anything else. Besides being fragmentary, 
which could be partially remedied hy repeating the question and using each 
informant to fill up the gaps, the answers were at times hopelewly inullequate and 
contrulictory, Inadequate because some informants were unable to grasp the 
question even, at uny rate unable to describe such a complex fact as their own 
mental attitude, though athors were astonishingly clever, arid almost able to under 
stand what the ethnological inquirer was driving at, 

What was I to dot ‘To concoct # kind of “average” opinion ? ‘The degree of 
‘arbitrariness weeined much too great. Moreover, it was obvious: that the opinions 
wero only a sitiall part of the information available, All the people, even those 
who were unable to state what they thought about the returning Baloma and. how 
they felt towards them, none the less behaved in @ certain manner towards those 
Jaloma, conforming to certain customary roles snd obeying certain canons of 
emotional reaction, 
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Thus, in searching for an auswer to the above question—or to any other 
question of belief and bebaviour—I was moved to look for the answer in the 
corresponding customs The distinction between private opinion, information 
gathered by asking the informants, and public ceremonial practices, had to be Inidl 
down asa first principle. As the reader will remember, a number of dogmatic 
tenets have been enumerated above, which I have found expressed in customary 
traditional acts. ‘Thus the general belief that the éwloma return is embodied in 
the broad fact of the milamala itsell, Again, the disploy of valuables (ioiova), the 
erection of special platforms (loknihaya), the display of food on the lalogua-—all 
this expresses the presence of the baloma in the village, the efforts to please them, 
todo something for them. The food presents (silakwewen and dubuale'a) show an 
oven more intimate participation in village life by the baloma, 

‘The dreams, which often proveded such offerings, are also customary features, 
just because they are associated with, and sanctioned by, such customary offerings, 
They make the communion between the da/oma and the living, in a way, personal, 
and certainly more distinc The reador will be able vasily to multiply these 
examples (connection between belief in Topileta and his foo, and the valuables laid 
round tho body before burial ; beliefs embodied in the ioba, ete,), 

Besides the beliefs expressed in the traditional ceremonies, there are those 
embodied in magical formule, ‘These formulw are ag definitely fixed by tradition 
fu the customs. If anything, they are more precise as documents than the customs 
an be, singe they do not allow of any variations, Only small fragments of magical 
formul have been given above, yet ever these serve to exemplify the fact that 
boliofs can bo unmistakably expressed by spells, in which they are embedded. Any 
formula accompanied by a rite expresses certain coucrote, detailed, particular 
belicfs. ‘Thus, whon, in one of the above-named garden rites, the magician puts 1 
tuber on the stone in order to promote the growth of the crops, and the formula 
wich he recites comments on this action and describes it, there are certain 
beliefs unmistakably dooumented by it: the belie in the sacredness of the 
artioular grove (hore our information is corroborated by the taboos surrounding 
‘that grove); the bolief in the couneotion between the tuber put on the sacred stone: 
and the tubers in the garden, ete. ‘There are other, morw genoral, beliefs embodied 
and expressed in somo of the above-mentioned formule, ‘Thus the general belief 
{in the astistance of anoostral dulona is standardized, 60 to speak, by the spells 
by which those dofoma are invoked, and the accompanying rites in which they 
receive their wla'ula, 

As mentioned above, soine magical spells are based upon certain myths, details of 
Which appear in the formule. Such myths, and myth in general, must be put side 
by side with the magical spells as traditional, fixed expressions of beliof. As an 
empirical definition of a myth (again only claiming a validity for the Kieiwinian 
material) the following criteria can be accepted: it is a tradition explaining 
mmential sociological features (¢g., myths about the division in clans and subelans), 
referring to persons who performed notable feats, and whose past existence is 
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implicitly believed in, ‘Traces of such existence in various inemorial spots are still 
shown: w dog petrified, some food transformed into stone, a grotto with bones, 
whero the ogre Dokonikan lived, ete. ‘The reality of mythical persons and mythical 
ocurrences stands in vivid contrast to the unreality of ordinary fables, many of 
which are told. 

All beliefs embodied in mythological tradition can be asstined to be almost as 
invariable as those embodied in magical formule, In fact, the mythical tradition 
is extremely well fixed, and accounts given hy natives of different places in 
Kiriwina—natives of Luba and natives of Sinaketa—agroed in all details, More- 
over, T obtained an account of certain myths of the Tudava eyole during a short 
visit to Woodlark Island, which lies some 60 miles to the east of the Trobriands 
but belongs to the same ethnological group, called by Prof. Seligman the 
Northern Massim, which agrees in all essential features with the facts obtained in 
Kiriwina, 

Sumniing up all these considerations, we may say that all beliefs as implied in 
native customs and tradition must be treated as invariably fixed items, They aro 
bolioved and acted upon by all, and, as customary actions do not allow of avy 
individual varioties, this class of belief is standardized by its sovial embodiments. 
‘Thoy may be ealled the dogmas of native belief, or the social ideas of a community, 
‘a5 opposed to individual ideas? One important addition has to be made, however, 
to completo this statement: only such items of beliet can be considered. as " sooial 
ideas” as aro not only embodied in native institutions, but are also explicitly 
formulated by the natives and acknowledged to exist therein. ‘Thus all the natives 
will acknowledge the presence of the Julomu during the milamala, their expulsion 
at the ioba, ete. And all the competent ones will give unanimous answers in the 
intorpretation of mugical rites, ete, On the other hand, the observer can never 
safely vonture to read his own interpretations into the native customs, ‘Thus, for 
instance, in the above-mentioned fact, that mourning is always finally disearded 
immediately after an iode, there seems to be unmistakably expressed the belief that 
the person waits till the baloma of the deceased has gone hefore giving up the 

* Tam purposoly not using the torm “collective deus," introduced by Profesor Durkheim 
‘and his wchool, to denote a conception, which in their hands, more expecially in the writings uf 
‘Hubert and Manss, hae proved extremely fertile. Tn the first plucs, 1 am not able to judge 
whether the above analyxia woald really covor what that school denotes by “collective ideng." 
‘Remarkably enough, there does not seem to be anywhere a clear, candid statement of what 
‘they menn by “collective idea," nothing approwching a definition. It ix obvious that in thin 
discussion, and in general, Iam under a grent obligation to theve writers, But I am afraid 
that T am entirely out of touch with Professor Durkheim's philosophical basis of wocialogy, It 
seems to me that this philosophy involves the metaphysical postulate of a “collective cou," 
which, for me, is untenable. Moreover, whatever discussion ‘might be curried on a4 to the 
theoretical value of the conception of a “collective wou,” in all practical sociological investiga 
tions ono would be loft hopelessly in the lurch by it, In the field, when studying @ native or 
dvilized community, one has to do the whole aggregate of individual souls, and the 
methods and theoretical conceptions have to be framed exclusively with this multiplex 
inaterial in view, The postulate of a collective consciousness is barren and absolutely useless: 
for on ethnographical observer. 

‘You, XLVI. Qe 
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mourning. But the natiyes do not endorse this interpretation, and therefore it 
cannot possibly be considered as a social idea, as a standardized belief, ‘The 
question whether this belief was not originally. the reason for the practice belongs 
to quite a different class of problem, but it is obvious that the two cases must not 
bo confounded ; one, where a belief is formulated in a society universally, besides 
being embodied in institutions; the other, where the belief is iguored, though 
apparently expressod in an institution, 

‘This allows us to formulate « definition of a social idea’: It és a tenet of belief 
embodied in institutions or traditional texts, anit formulated by the unanimous opinion 
of all competent informants. ‘The word “ competent" simply excludes small children 
and hopelessly unintelligent individuals, Such social ideas can be treated as 
the “ invariants" of native beliof, 

Besides the social institutions and traditions, both of which embody: and 
standardize helief, there is another important factor, which stands in n somewhat 
similar relation to belief—I mean the goneral behaviour of the natives towards the 
object of w belief, Such behaviour has been described above as illum 
important aspects of native belief about the balome, the kori, the mulwkwousi, and as 
expressing the natives’ emotional attitude towards them, ‘This aspect of the 
question is beyond doubt of extreme importanoe, To describe the ideas of the 
natives concerning a ghost or spirit is absolutely insuilicient. Such objects of 
Vliet arouse pronounced emotional reactions, and one ought to look, in the first 
place, for the objective facts corresponding to these emotional reactions, ‘The 
above data concerning this aspect of native belief, insuficiont as they are, show 
‘élourly that with more experience in method a xystematio inquiry could be carried 
‘out into the emotional side of belief on lines as strict as ethnologioal observations 
admit, 

‘The behaviour can be desoribed by putting the natives to certain tests con- 
cerning their fear of ghosts, or their respect for spirits, eto. I have to adit that, 
though realizing the importance of the subject, I did not quite see, whilst in the 
field, the proper manner to deal with this difficult and new subject, But I now 
olearly see that, hai T been better on the look ont for relevant data in this line, I 
should have been able to present much more onvineing and objectively valid data. 
‘Thus in the problem of fear my tests were not sufficiently elaborate, and even as 
they were made, not sufficiently minutely recorded in my notes. Again, though I 
woll remember the tone in which T heard them speaking—rather irreverently— 
bout the baloma, T also remember that a fow chatactoristic expressions struck me 
at the time, which Toaght to have noted at once, and did not. Again, watohing the 
Yehaviour of the performers and spectators in a magical ccremony, certain small 
facts characterizing the general “tone” of the natives’ attitude are to be found: 
Such facts I have observed partly, though, I think, insufficiently (they were only 
Just mentioned in this article when speaking about the kamkokola ceremony, as 
they really do not bear on the subject of spirits or after-life). ‘The fact is, however, 
that until this aspect is more generally taken under observation and same com. 
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parative material exists, the full development of the method of observation is very 
difficult. 

‘The emotional attitude expressed in behaviour, and characterizing a belief, ia 
not an invariable elemont: it varies with individuals, and it has no objective “ seat 
(uch as the beliefs cmbodied in institutions have). Nevertheless, it is expressed 
by objective facts, which can be almost quantitatively stated, as in measuring the 
amount of inducement needed and the Iength of an expedition on which a native 
will venture alone under foat-inspiring conditions, Now, in each society there are 
braver and more cowardly individuals, emotional people and callous anes, ete, 
But divers types of behaviour are characteristic for different societies, and it seems 
enough to state the type, since the variations aro well-nigh the same in all societies, 
OF course, if it be possiblo to state the variations, so much the better. 

To illustrate the matter ooncretely, by the simplest example, that of fear, L 
have experimented with this element in another district in Papua—in Mailu, on 
the south coast—and found that no normal inducement, no offering of even an 
excessive payment. in tobucoo, would prevail upon any native to cover at night and 
alone any distance out of sight and earshot of the village, Even here, however, 
there wore variations, some men and boys being unwilling to run the risk even 
‘at dusk, others being ready to go out at night to some inconsiderable distance for 4 
payment of @ stick of tobacco. In Kiriwina, as described! above, tho type of 
behaviour is absolutely ditforent, But here again some people are much more 
timorous than others. Perhaps these variations could be expressed more exactly, 
but Tam not in the position to do it, and ot any rate the type of behaviour 
characterizes the corresponding beliets, when compared with the Maila typo, for 
‘instance. 

Tt sooms feasible, therefore, as the first approach to exactness, to treat element 
of belief expressed by behaviour as types; that is, not to trouble about the 
individual variation. In fact, the types of behaviour weer to vary considerably 
with the society, whereas the individual differences soem to cover the same range, 
‘This does not mean that they ought to be ignored, but that, in the frst approach, they 
‘ay be ignored without making tho information incorrect through incompleteness, 

‘Lat ts pass how to the last class of material which must be studied in order to 
grasp the beliefs of a certain community—the individual opinions or interpreta- 
tiona of facts. Those cannot "be considered as invariable, nor are they aulficiently 
describe by indicating their “type.” Behaviour, referring to the emotional aspect 
of beliof, can be described by showing its type, becauso the variations move. within 
certain well-described limits, the emotional and instinctive nature of man being, as 
far as one oan judge, very uniform, and the individual variations. remaining 
Practically the same in any human society. In the domain of the purely 
intellectual aspect of belief, in the ideas and opinions explaining belief, there is 
room for the greatest range of variations. Belief, of course, does not obey the laws 
of logic, and the contradictions, divergencies, and all the general chaos pertaining 
to belief must be acknowledged as a fundamental fact. 
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One important simplification in this chaos is obtained by referring the variety 
of individual opinions to the social structure, Inalmost every domain of belief there 
in class of mon whose social position entitles them to a special knowledge of the 
beliefs in question. In a given community they are generally and officially con- 
sidered to be the possessors of the orthodox version, and their opinion is considered 
the correct one. Their opinion, moreover, is to a considerable extent based on w 
traditional view which they have received from their ancestors, 

‘This state of things is, in Kiriwina, very well exemplified in the tradition of 
magi and of the connected myths, Although there is as little esoteric lore and 
tradition, and as little taboo and secrecy, a8 in any native society which I know 
from experienco or Literature, nevertheloss there iv complete respect. for a man’s 
right to his owndomain, If you usk in any village any question referring to more 
Aotailed magical proceedings in the gardening department, your interlocutor will 
immedintoly refer you to thie owvst (gardon magician), “And then on farther 
inquiry you learn, as often as not, that your first informant knew all the facta 
absolutely well und was pertiaps able to explain them better than the specialist 
himself. None tle less, native etiquette, and the feeling of what is right, compelled 
him to refer you to the “proper perton." If this proper person be present, you 
‘will not be able to induce anyone elve to talk on the matter, even if you announce 
that you do not want to hear tho specialist's opinion. And, again, T have soveral 
times obtained inforimation from ono of my usual instructors and subsequently the 
“specialist” has told me that it is not correct, When, Inter, I referred this 
correction to my original informant, he would, aa a rule, withdraw his opinion 
saying, “ Well, if ho says so, it must be correct,” Special caution ought of aourse 
to be exercised when the specialist is naturnlly inclined to lie, as is often the tase 
with the sorcerer (those who possess the power to kill people yy magio). 

Again, if the magic and corresponding tradition belong to another village, the 
same discretion and reserve is observed. You are advised to go to. that village for 
‘information, When pressed, your native friends may perhaps tell you what they 
Iknow about the matter, bat they will always wind up the report by mying: “You 
must go there and gather the right knowledge ab the tight source.” In the case 
‘of magic formulie, thin is absolutely neoessary. ‘Thus I hud to go to Laba'i in 
onder to got the Zunla-ishing magio, and to Kuaibola to record tho shark-fahing 
charms. T obtained the cance-building imagic from sen of Lu’ebila, and T-went to 
Bnaitaln to got the tradition and spell of the éoginivaiu, the most powerfil form of 
sorcery, though T was unable to prooure the sidani or evil spell and wax only 
partially successful in gotting the vivisn or healing spell. Even if the knowledge 
to be obtained is not spells, but mere traditional lore, one ia often sorely dise 
appointed. ‘Thus, for instance, the proper seat of the Tudava myth is aba’, 
Belore I went there I had gathored all that my informants in Omarakana evita 
tell me and expected to reap an enormous harvest of additional information, but 
‘8 a mattor of fact, it was T who impressed the natives of Lata’, by quoting details 
which were hailed by them as quite trie, but which had escaped. their memory, 
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‘In fact, no one there was half as good on the ‘Tudava cyclus as my friend Bagido'n 
of Omarakana. Again, the village of Talaka is the historic spot where once a 
tree was erected up to heaven, And this was the origin of thunder. If you ask 
about the nature of thunder, everybody will tell you straight off: “Go to Talaka 
and ask the foliowh (the headman),” although practically everybody is nble 
to tell you all about the origin and nature of thunder, and your pilgrimage to 
Talaka, if you undertake it, will prove w great disappointment, 

Nevertheless, these facts show that the idea of specialization in traditional 
ore is strongly developed ; that in many items of belief, aud in many opinions 
about belief, the nutives recognize a clas of specialist, Some of these are 
associated with a certain locality ; in such casos it is always the headman of the 
village who represents the orthodox «ootrine, or else the most intelligent of hin 
‘eriola (maternal Kinsmen), In other eases the specialization goes within the 
village community. In this place we are not concerned with this specialization, in 
40 far ns it determinos the right to obtain magical formule, or the correct reciting of 
certain myths, but. only in so far as it refers to the interpretation of all beliefs 
connected with such formule or myths. Because, besides the traditional text, the 
““spocialists”" are always in postossion of the traditional interprotations or cou 
‘mentariog, It is characteristic that, when talking with such specialists, you always 
get clearer answers and opinions. You clearly sce that the man does not speculate 
or give you his own views, but that he is fully aware of being asked about the 
orthodox view, about the traditional interpretation, ‘Thus when I asked certain 
informants about the meaning of the * i duala bafoma," the ininiature hut made of 
dry twigs during ove of the warden rites (see above, V), they tried to give me a 
kind of explanation, which, I saw at once, was their own private view of tho 
matter, When T asked Bagido'n, the fowori (garden magician) himself, he simply 
waived away all explanations and said, “This is merely an old traditional thing, no 
one knows its meanin 

‘Thus in the diversity of opinions there is one important line of demarcation 
to be drawn: that between the opinions of competent specialists and the views of 
the profane public. The opinions of the specialists have a traditional basis; they 
fare clearly and categorically formulated and, in the eyes of the native, they 
represent the orthodox version of the belief, And, since on each subject there is. a 
sinall group of people, in the last instance one man, to be considered, it is easy to 
see that the most important interpretation of belief does not present any great 
difficulties in handling, 3 

But in the first place, this most. important interpretation does not represent 
all the views, it cannot be taken even as typical, at times, ‘Thus for instance, in 
sorcery (evil, homicidi] magic), it is of absolute importance to distinguish between 
the views of the specialist and thoso of the outsider, because both represent equally 
‘important and naturally different aspects of the same problem, Again, there are. 
certain classes of belief where one would in vain look for departmental specialists, 
‘Thusabout the nature of the baloma and their relation to the fosi, there were some 
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statements more trustworthy aud detailed than others, but there was no one who 
Would he « naturally and generally acknowledged authority. 

Tn all matters where there are no specialists, and again in matters in whieh the 
opinion of non-specinlists is of intrinsic interest, it is necessary to have certain® 
rules for fixing the Muctuating opinion of the community, Here I see only ono 
lear and important distinotion: namely, between what can be called public opinion, 
or more correctly—sinee public opinion has a specific meaning—the general 
opinion of a given community on the one hand, and the private speculations uf 
individuals on the other, ‘This distinction is, as far as L can see, sutficient, 

Tf you examine the “trond masses” of the community, the women and 
children inetuded (0 proveoding which is easy enough when you speak the language 
well and have lived for months in the samo village, but which otherwise is 
impossible), you will find that, whenever they grasp your questions, their answers 
will not vary: they will noyer venture into private speculations. L have hud 
‘most valuable information on several pofuite from boys and even girls of seven to 
twelve years of age, Very often, on my long afternoon walks, T was accompanied 
ty the children of the village and then, without the constraint of ‘being obligad to 
sit and be attentive, they would talk and explain things with a surprising Iucidity 
and Ievowledge of tribal matters. In fact, I was often able to unravel sociological 
Atifioulties with the help of children, which ole! men contd not explain to me: ‘The 
mental volubility, lack of the slightest suspicion and sophistication, andl, possibly, 
% certain umount of training received in the Mission School, made of them 
incomparable informants in many maticrs. As to the danger of their views being 
mottifiod by missionary teaching, woll, Ioan only say that Twas amazod ab the 
abvolnte impermenbility of the native mind to thowe things ‘The vory. small 
faniount of our ereed and fens they acquire remains in a watertight. compartment 
of their wind. ‘Thus the general trial opinion in which practically no vasity ia 
to be found can be ascertained even from the huniblest informants, 

‘When dealing with intelligent grown-up informants, things are quite different: 
And as they are the class with whom an ethnographer bias to do most of his work, 
the variety of their opinion comes very much to. the forv, unless the inguin is 
satisfied in talking one version of each subject and sticking to it through thiok and 
thin. Such opinions of intelligent, mentally enterprising informants, ay far as 
can we, cannot be reduced or simplified neconting to any principles: they are 
important clucuments illustrating the mental faculties of a community, Further 
on, they very often represent certain typical ways of conceiving a belief, or of 
solving a difoulty. But it must bo clearly borne in mind! that such opinions are 
sociologically quite different from what we called above dogmas or social ideas, 
They are also different from generally accepted or popular idens, ‘They form n 
class of interpretation of belief, whiek closely corresponds to our free speculation 
on Ueliol. ‘They are characterized by their variety, by not being exprossod in 
gustomary or traditional formule, by being neither the orthodox expert opinion, nor 
‘the poplar view, 
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‘These theoretical considerations about the’ sociology of belief may ive 
summarized in the following table, in which the various groups of belief are 
classified in manner which scems to express their natural affinities and 
distinotions, aa far, at least, as the Kiriwinian material requires — 

1. Swial ideas or dogmax—Beliofs embodied in institutions, in customs, in 
magico-religious formule and rites and in myths Faventially conneotedt 
with and characterized by emotional elements, expressed in behaviour. 

2 Theology or interpretation of the degmas— 

(@) Orthodox explanations, consisting of opinions of specialists. 

®) Popular, general views, formulated by the majority of the 
members of a community. 

(¢) Individual speculations, 


Examples for each group can be easily found in this article, where the degreo 
‘and quality of social depth, tho “social dimension” of every item of belief, bas 
been given, at least approximately, It must he remembered that this theoretical 
scheme, though dimly recognized at the beginning, hus beon only imperfectly 
applied, beoauso the technique of its applicability in field work had to be elaborated 
bit by bit, through actual experience, It is, therefore, with reference to my 
Kiriwinian material, rather a onclusion er poxt facto than a basis of method 
adopted at the outset and systematically carried out throughout the work, 

Examples of dogma or gocial ideas aro to be found in all the beliefs, which 
have been described as embodied in tho customs of the milamala and in the 
magical rites and formule. Also in corresponding myths, as well as in the 
mythological tradition, referring to after-life, ‘The emotional aspect has been treated, 
4 far as my knowledge allows, in describing the behaviour of the natives towards 
magical performances during the milamula, their behaviour towards the dedone, 
the kon, and the mulukwnusi, 

OF the theological views, several orthodox interpretations have been given in 
the explanations by a magician of his magic. As popular views (barring such 
‘as are dogmas at the same time) I may note the belief concerning spiritism : 
everybody, even the children, knew well that certain people went to Tama and 
brought back songs und mossages to the living. ‘This, however, was in no way a 
dogma, since it was even open to scepticism on the part of some exceptionally 
sophisticated informants, aud since it was connected with no customary institution, 

‘Tho speculations about the nature of the daloma are the best example ilustra~ 
ting the parely individual class of theology, consisting of private opinions. 

I wish to remind the reailer that local differences, that is the variation of 
boliet according to district, have not been considered at all in this theoretical 
section, Such differences belong to the domain of anthropogeography rather than 
sociology. Moreover, they affect only to avery small extent the data presented in 
this paper, as practically all of my material has been’ collected within a small 
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district, whore local variations hardly exist at all, Only as regurds the reinearns- 
tion, local differences may nocount for some divergencies in belief (see above, VI). 

From such distriot variations the above-mentioned localized specialization in 
certain departments (thunder in Talaka, shark in Kunibuola, ete.) must he carefully 
distinguished, because this is « factor connected with the structure of society and 
not merely an example of the broad anthropological fact, that everything changes 
8 we move over the surface of the earth. 

Alll those theorotical remarks, itis plain, are the outcome of experienee in the 
ficld, and it was considered well to print them here in connection with the data 
‘already given, booause thoy are also ethnological facts, only of a much more general 
nature, This, however, makes them, if anything, more important: than the dotails 
of oustom and belief. Only the two aspects, the gonoral law and the detailed 
documentation, make information really complete, as fur as it goes, 
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THE IRON WORKERS OF AKPAFU. 
(Wem Prares XXI-XXIV] 


By RS. Rarmay, FRGS. Dip. Anth, Oxford. 


Awose the mountains in the south-western comer of the Iaté German colony of 
‘Togoland, situated about 7 degrees north, are to be found the remains of an industry 
‘bearing the stamp of extreme antiquity. 

In viow of the oft-repeated supposition that the secret of smelting iron was 
first discovered in the Dark Continent, whence it was introduced into Europe, a 
description of the modus operandi onee employed here in the mining, smelting, and 
working of the ore must be of considerable interest. German thoroughness in 
scientific research is not likely to have overlooked this metaphorical and literal 
mine of anthropological interest, but the writer has not been able to trace any 
records or description of it among the papers in connection with his district, nor 
is he aware if any such description has been published in European scientific 
Journals. 

The following account is necessarily somewhat superficial, and not by any 
meané exhaustive, The time at the writer's disposal was brief, and these researches 
were sandwiched in at the end of long days of tramping over hills and valleys in 
the thankless task of demarcating a long and bitterly contested boundary. Land 
disputes are the bugbear of all officials in these parts, where real property is 
generally uo man’s land till some native, more astute than his neighbour, sess in 
the mountains and valleys potential agricultural wealth, and straightway produces 
his title deeds, generally in the form of « tradition that would strive to prove that 
his remote progenitors were seized in the fee simple by the creator, who, possibly 
in the form of great spider, then walked the earth, 

All this en passant and only to excuse some very apparent sins of omission 
for which the writer hopes to make amends the next opportunity he has of visiting 
Akpafa. 

‘The Akpafus must immediately strike even the most casual observer as a 
people differing from the surrounding tribes. 

‘Their huts are flat roofed (with mud) instead of the conical grass-roofed houses 
“of the Ewe mice. Their language is not Ewe, but a remnant of some ancient tribal 
idiom, These differences were well exemplified during the Ashanti invasion of 
‘Togoland some generations ago, when, as the native chronicler put it,” the Ashantis 
‘passed them (the Akpafus) by with the words ‘We have not come to make war on 
them who build flat-topped huts.’” Enough, however, of the racial and linguistic 
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peculiarities of these interesting people, and to pass on to a description of the iron 
industry as carried on by them in the past, 

“Tn the past,” for, sad to relate, the introduction of the trade iron and copper 
rods has all but killed this once immense industry, and the mouths of ancient 
mine shafts, almost overgrown with vegetation, are now the haunts of bate and 
leopards, The present article will fall under three desoriptive heads— 

(@) Tho mines themselves, 
(®) The smolting furnace, 
(@) The blacksmith’s shop, his tools, and articles of manufacture. 


(@) The Mines, 

‘The greater part of the mountain where the village of Akpafu now stands is 
4 mass of ironstone rocks; within living memory the present inhabitants lived away 
cross the valley to the west, and only came over to work the ore: 

Of theso mines the natives say there are over one hundied, All wore sunk ab 
© perio of which they have no recollection, and whether by their ancestors they 
‘to not know. ‘Tho writer will deseribo the one mino he had time to-visit. This 
Particular mine was not sunk vertically, but was run into the sido of the mountain : 
tho entennee, exactly that of a cave, was a low archway, and this shape was 
continued throughout, falling as low as 2-3 feet and rising to 6-6 fopt, with a 
space between the foot of. the walls of 10-16 feet, ‘The shaft ran into the moun- 
tains in u winding tunnel, The native guido made the writer take w rifle in oase of 
an encounter with leopards, but nothing more exciting than thousands of bate 
was encountered, tho droppings of which through the ages hus made an ankle-deep 
carpet of pungent dust. Asked how the ore was quarried, the guide promptly sat 
own and with a long atiek like w spear shaft, whol was slid with’ piveo of from 
(which later on investigation proved to be a perfoot example of the socketed colt), 
he struck, or rather prodded, upwards ut tho arched root. ‘The slowness of auch i 
Provods well exempts tho immense age and tine that must have boon expended 
in quarrying out a shaft such as described. ‘The shaft wus followed for about 
50 yards, till enormous boulders blocked the passage, but the dim tight of the lamp 
curried showed it running into the distance till lost in the yeloom, 

The guido, striking out with his stick, Killed many of the bats already 
tmentioned, and of thowo he afterwards mado w necklace by stringing them togother 
by the wing-tips, 

Many of the shafts tho writer was told, were sunk verticully with side gallerios 
running out from the vertical shaft, The oro in such cases was passed up in baskets 
from hand to hand by men standing in notches made in the shaft, Curious stories” 
Are onrrent, but could not be veri regarding finds by the miners of “yellow 
metal” artioles, some, it was stated, like hammers. The old men who mentioned 
these said that such finds were considered go unlucky that thoy wore immediately 
Varied on the spot and work discontinued in that locality, Puro mythology: again 
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has it that come workers once sank a shufl so deep that they came on an under- 
world of people driving cattle nnd sheep in the gloom, and fled in terror. 

‘Tho natives say the minors worked without lamps, their eyes being accustomed 
to the darkness, 


(0) The Smelting Furnaces (Plates XX1, XXIV). 


The furnace visited is sot at the foot of the conical mountain at the base of 
whioh Akpafu lies, It was tumbling to ruin, and is seldom now wsed. 

Tho rough sketches made on the spot will give some idea of this structure. 
Plate XXI, 4, is the body of the furnace, about 4 feet high and 3 feet in diameter 
at widest, and with a bottle-shaped neck. Down the contre runs a chimney about 
1} feeb diameter (shown by dotted lines). At the Ise is an entrance or 
doorway, 8. 

Round the base of the structure, at floor level, ©, are other holes leading into 
the chimney; these are used for poking the charcoal in the funnel. Perhaps 
they have also something to do with yontilation of funnel, as their number (six) 
would othorwise seom unnecessarily many. 

The main doorway, n, is for rwking ont the chareoal and ore, When the fire 
is lit it is mudded up, and only a small hole loft through which the dross runs 
away. Round the base of the furnace runs the footway, ¢, and a mud wall, » 
This is possibly to keep out rainwater, as the furnace is built on the sloping side 
of the hill, 

‘The whole structure is covered hy tlat roof, x, surrounded again by a low 
parapet of clay, ¥. ‘This roof is supported by the upright poles soon, and by eros 
poles, of which one is seen, lettered G. Above the roof projects the top of the 
chimney, tt, ‘This is raised to keep ont water, andl a duet i further left in the side 
at 1 for storin water to run off the roof. The flat roof serves both as a protection 
to the structure from rain and as « platform on which the worker stands. Ait the 
wooden supports are rotting away, and will not such longer support this super- 
structure. On the roof is seen a slab of wood, J; this has riot been sawn, but cut 
out of a solid trunk, x aud 1 ure stones to lay on top of the wood when it is 
placed in position over the mouth of the chimney (to keep out rain), 

As to the methods of smelting, the information given was as follows: Char- 
coal ix made by burning wood which has been cut into faggots, and which are 
quenched with water at a certain stage, ‘The chimney, or funnel, is then filled up, 
the fire lit at the bottom, at, p, and this exit thon closed by being plastered with 
clay, only » small duct being left for the dross to rin ont. The ironstone, broken 
up in pieces, ia now poured from # basket on top of the charcoal through the top of 
the chimney at 1. ‘This is again covered with charcoal. ‘The whole is now left 
about twelvehours. The fire is poked from time to time through the holes round the 
dase of the furnace, ‘The dross runs out at the duct left at x, When the workers 
think the ironstone has been sufficiently treated, the mud is broken away from the 
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tloor at 2, and charcoal and ore (the latter now in lumps) is taken out; these Inmps 
of iron are again broken up by hammer efore being worked up at the forge 
(Plate XX), 


(©) The Forge and Workshop (Plate XT), 


This rough sketch depicts the back part of the hut where the smith works, a 
is the mud. wall of “block swish’, the prooess by which the wall is built up is 
by successive Iayers of swish (earth mixed with water). One Iayer is made at a 
time, allowed to harden, when the next is put on to it, and soon, In the wall 
itzelf and low down, with the bottom on « level with the raised dais, # an opening, 
or window, 0, 

‘This window serves to keep the bellows-worker, at the back of the soreen,D 
oo}, and also helps the draught through to the fire. 

Dis mud wall made parallel to the wall of the hut. On the left it comes 
down, bends, and is carricil Inck as x, forming with pa trench, trough, or coal box, 
for here the charcoal is placed, At a point noar ¥ is w Kole leading through the 
Wall, 2, to the other side. ‘Through the hole the nozzles of the bellows are placed, 
The bellows aro worked! by the man behind the mud screen, p, ‘This sereen, 0, is 
apparently to ward off the heat of the fire from the worker of the bellows. 

The burning charcoal is blown into » white hot flame, and the iron to be 
worked up is held in this by the workman standing in front of p. On the left is 
Seon a hollow cup or basin, G, into which the smith dips his tongs from time to 
time to cool them, 

On the raised dais, or floor, 5 already mentioned, are stands (of mutt) for the 
bellows, 3 and 1, when not in use. 

Tower down on the left is a mud seat, 3, on which tho worker rests while 
Waiting for the irom to get hot. In front of the screen, v, and a little to the right, 
is n pedestal, also of swish, with’ a cup top. This is called efi, and is a font for 
offerings (bits of ore, ete), paid by other smiths or strangers who borrow the use of 
the forge. 

Tn the foreground are the anvils, x und t, which will be described Jater, wide 
Plate XXTH. 

Tools and appliances used by smith —Theee comprise bellows, hammers, tongs, 
aud anvils, Plate XXIT, 1, Fig. 1, shows the wooden part only of the bellows, 
The whole is eut out of one block of wood: 4 and n are hollow eylinders, 6 and pb 
tho Toles in which the wooden nozales seon in Fig. 2 are stuck. 1 shows the 
Yellows complete: the bags are made of the skin of a bush buck, wand ane made 
Soncertina-like hy bands of wood; # and G are the handles, 

18 late XXITT) shows « wooden clamp. Tt is slipped over the handles, 
¥amd G, and the string seen is then bound round the woodwork, passing through 


‘the gup, a. This serves to keep the concertina part of the bellows firm when they 
‘are not in use, 
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14 (Plate XXII) shows a forked piece of wood on which the bellows are 
placed when worked behind the screen, p (Plate XXII). 

16 and 16 (Plate XXIII) show respectively the iron hammer and tongs used 
hy the smith, ‘There were several such hammers, of uniform shape, but varying 
in size and weight, 

The anvils, two of which are seen in Plato XXII, x and t, will now be described. 

Stone anvils (Plate XXTIT, 1, 1, 2, 3)—The shape of those stones isexactly an 
llipse, ‘There were four in the smith’s shop, 11 shows the appearance when 
viewed from the side; 112, when standing on edge; and 133, norma verticalis, ‘The 
surface is perfectly smooth, so much so that they are possibly water-worn, but the 
shape is 50 extraordinarily symmetrical 4s to appear artificial. When viewed from 
above, they appear exactly like the back of a lange jelly-fish, So hard are these 
stones that the hammering, possibly of centuries, has left barely a chip, 

‘This description will be closed with a brief reference and illustration of two 
articles depicted in Plate XXIII, 11, 4 and 5. 

Fig. 4 is a knife, or sickle, apparently of great age, Tt belonged to the 
ancestor of the present smith, and had been handed down through generations 

Figs. 5 and 6 are possibly the most interesting items in the whole series, for 
‘we have hero a perfect example of an iron socketed celt. It was an implement 
such as this which, hafted on a long 6-foot shaft, was used to hew out the ironstone 
in the mines, 


MISCELLANEA. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL. INSTITUTE, 1916, 


January 18th, 1916. 
Annual Goneral Meeting. (See p, 1.) 


March 28th, 1916, 


Ordinary Meeting (Joint Mecting with the Prehistoric Sovioty of Kast Anglia), 
Professor A, Karri, Prosident, in tho chai 

‘The minutos of the last mocting were read and confirmed, 

Mis X: Lavan read paper on “Hand Grips” illustrated by specimens and 
lantern slides, 

‘Tho conclusions of the lecturer wero discumed by Mr, Reowan Sarr and 
Mr. HL D, Sktwwen. Tho thanks of tho moeting wore accorded to Mim Lavan for 
hor intoresting paper, - 

‘Tho Rev. J. W. Havas retd a papor on “Irish MS, and other Rvidonce of tho Use 

Stone Weapons, including Smooth Stono Celta within Historie ‘Tia,” lutrated by 
‘specimens and lantern aides. Dr. A.C, Hapnox, Mr, A. L. Laws, Mr, H, D. Sx1NNXM, 
and Mr. N. F. Romar took part in the discussion which followed. ‘The thanks of 
the mooting wore returned to Mr, HAYES for his intoreating contribution. 

‘The Institute thon adjourned. 








May 23rd, 1916, 


Ordinary Meeting. Professor A. Kerri, President, in the chair, 

‘The minutos of the last mooting were read and confirmed. 

‘Tho election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute'was announced ¢ 
We A.B. Hitchens, Rev. F.C. Meredith, Mr. Graham Milward, Lieut. G. TM. 
JYoodford, Mr. J. E: Agerey, Mis Margaret A. Murray, Rev. J. H. Phillipson, Me, 
JW, Layard, 

De. A. C. Hapbox tend a paps on “Tho Canoee of Brith New Guinea,” 
illustrated by alides. 

The paper wax discussed by the Paisipext, Dr. SeuioMax, Profesor Butor 
Surrm, Dr. Hannisox, and Mr, Ray, and Dr. HADDON replied, 

‘The thanks of the Institute were accorde! to Dr. Happow, and the Pitsstprive 
‘expressed the hope that the paper would bo availablo for publication in the Jona 

‘The Institute then adjourned until October, 
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October 31st, 1916. 

Ordinary Mecting. Professor A. Kerri, President, in the chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting wero read und confirmed. 

‘The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr, LH. N. Evans, Dr, RH, Harris, Mr. H, J.T. Johnson, Mr. W. P, Peake. 

‘Mr. Avnyx Tuuvor Barrys read a paper on "The Ghurkas and their Country,” 
illustrated by slides. f 

‘The paper was discussod by Captain BarTox and Dr. SuaaMAN. 

‘The thanks of the meoting were accorded to the Lecturer, and the Institute adjourned 
till November 28th, 


November 28th, 1916. 

Ordinary Meeting. Professor A, Krrrit, Prosident, in the chair, 

‘The minutes of the lust meoting were read and confirmed. 

‘The election of the following ax Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. 0. C, Bovan, Capt, D. E, Finlay, Mr. G. A. Garfit, 

Profemor G, Binsor Suir gave an address on “The Common Objections to the 
Reality of the Migrations of Early Culture, with Special Koference to the Dogma of the 
Similarity of the Working of the Human Mind,” ilustrated by lantorn slides, 

‘The paper war discussed by the Prusioxnt, Mr. HAROLD Praxe, Dr. HADDON, 
Sir Hevny Howonrn, Miss PaemsMannnco, Dr, Smicwas, Mr. BA. PARKYN, 
Mr. A. L. Lewis, and Professor Etsaor Sura ropliod, 

On the motion of the Prestnenr tho heurty thanks of the meeting were conveyed 
to Profesor EuLior Sst for his vory interesting and important paper. 
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Sculptured Figures from near Aden, 
(Wim Piaves XXV-XXVIL] 
By the Honourable Joun Auencrowny, F.S.A.Scot. 


Plates XXV-XXVII represent a very rudely sculptured figure of a man, apparently 
in a squatting attitnde, showing the front, tho back and the left side in profile. ‘The 
‘material is nearly whito alabaster traversed by brownih veins or streaks, One vein runs 
across the figure diagonally, passing under tlie chin, Another descends from the shoulder 
over the left hand to the left foot, A nearly horizontal streak runs below the back of 
the head and eros both shoulders, The whole of the animal soen at the back, Plato 
XXVI, is carved out of a lump oF patch of the same brown material. 

‘Tho shaven hend ix nearly flat at the top, and the occiput forma a considlerble bulge 
at the back, ‘The forehead is extremely low und the expressionless face is very broad, 
With full chooks, which aro also clove shaven, ‘Tho beakclike nose ia very pronounced 
and, taking its riso in the forehead above the line of the eyebrows, curves inwards to the 
upper lip without forming a point and without indication of nostrils, ‘The eyebrows 
slope downwards over long narrow eyes, A horizontal incision indicates the mouth anc 
the upper part of the lower lip, Another incision marks the limits of thia lip and the 
oginning of the smooth chin, No cara aro shown and the hend is so sunk, betweon the 
shoulders that no neck is visible, ‘The arms press against the body ; the lower arms sxe 
bent upwards at the elbow and terminate in large clenchoil fists which meen to be 
holding the two eods of a thickish pendant cord, hardly « necklace, as it doos not pass round 
the nock. Both logs and foot are hopelesaly formless and undefined, but the belly between 
them is well rounded, ‘Tho outline of the animal, apparently a shoep, Plato XXVI, ix 
not very well defined, expecially tho hoad and belly, so that ite sex remains uncertain. 

Measuromonta aro as follows -— 

Height from crown of the head to wole of left foot 14°5 em. 
on 8 oo mon Tight Mem, 
Owing to this difference in height tho figure cannot stand without mpport, 


‘Width across the shouldorn 11°2 em. 
Length of tho sheop from root of the tail to the forehead 5:5 em, 
Height of sheop 4:3 cm. 

‘This romarkuble piooe of sculpture was lent to the Royal Scottish Museum in 
Edinburgh some yours ago, by Mias Blair of Melrose, Sho died in 1913, and in her will 
boquoathed to the Musoum this figurine and an inscribed inconse burner in form of w.cubo 
from Marib in Yemen. T only noticed tho figure in the Museum last year when it was too 
lato to write to Miss Blair for particulars of the find, the label only stating that it was 
“found near Aden when repairing tho dam built by the Quoon of Sheba.” Mise Blair 
probably came into possession of these objects on the death of her father, who was an 
officer in the Tndian Army and may havo ben stationed at Aden when the dam was 
being repaired. Owing to her death it is not now possible to obtain any further details. 

Although Asiatics aro clever forgers of antiques, there seems no reason to believe 
that the figure is not gentine, For one thing, a modern forger would hardly think 
of introducing an animal at the back. 

‘Tho question that remains to be elucidated is whether tho figures a specimen of the 
prehistoric art of Yemen or an importation, ‘The large face is evidently anything but 
typical of a pure Arab, as the type is generally understood, ‘Though the sculptor was 
evidently unskilled and not to be rolied upon in anatomical details, it may be conceded 
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that he intended to represent a beardléss person with shayon head and cheeks. Such 
persons are known from early Sumerian soulptures from ello and other places in 
Mesopotamia’ ‘The central figure of Fig. 11, has, moreover, a low forchead and hooked 
nose not unlike that of Pl, XXVIL, and the same may be said of Fig. 44. From an early 
period the Egyptians wero accustomed to shave the face, and the head too was sometimes 
shorn? Many of their early sculptures, too, represent men with heavy, squariah faces, 
In Egyptian paintings the Arabs are always shown with a good stock of hair and 9 
pointed beard, ‘Though Herodotus mentions that the Arabs “cut their hair in » circle 
onnd, shaving away the hair of the temples,” that does not mean that the whole head 
‘was shorn, it refers to a sort of tonsure. 

Although too much stress must not be laid upon any physical featuro of the specimen, 
owing to tho incapacity of the sculptor, it may bé admitted that tho nose forming a straight 
line with the forehead and curving inwards seems nearer to the so-called “ Armonoid" 
type than to any other, Dr. Elliot Smith* has recognised a typical “ Armenoid ” 
Somite in a earved ivory figure, dating as far back as the Tat Dynasty, And ho remarks 
that “by the time of the Pyramid builders the physical character of the people of 
Lower Egypt had been modified to-a marked degeoe by an infusion of alien blood.”* 
By alien blood ho moana persons showing “ Armenoid traite,” What is true of Egypt 
is probably true of Arabia, namely that an “Armonoid” type of man bogau to filtor 
down from the north into Southern Arabia at an ently poriod. From the above remarks 
it oom» probable that the poople who produced the art represented by the figure 
camo originally from the north, though the figure itself cannot be aasignod. directly 
either to Sumerians or Egyptians 

‘The early history of Southorn Arubin is only imperfectly known, but it war ocoupied 
by four nations, Sabmans, Minewans, Katabanians, snd the people of Hadramut, ‘Tho 
dialect of the Minwans, which might be tormed Hutramitic, was sharply distinguished 
from that of the Sabwans, and the former, in tho opinion of D, H. Mulor, ontered the 
territory of tha Sabieans from Hadramut, ‘The Sabman dialect lies much nearor to that 
of tho northern Arabs. In fact, K, Glaser thinks that the Sabeans lived originally in 
the north of Arabia and in the ninth or eighth eentury me, moved down the wost 
const southwards, and conquered the Minwans. An Asayrian inscription mentions that 
Tamara of tho land of Subs paid tribute to Sargon in 716 1.0, which shows that some 
Sabreans wore living in the north at that period. ‘The capital of the Sabwan Kingdom 
war Marib, and tho famous dam there was the work of Yatha'amar, who is possibly tho 
“Ttamara sabai” of Sargou, though four kings of this name are known from inscriptions, 
‘Tho capital of tho Mintan Kingdom was Matin in the hoart of tho Saban territory. 
But ‘they must havo had» colony in tha north, as is proved by an inscription from 
Av‘ola which lies north of Medina on the new railway to that town. Not much is 
known of the Katsbanians, but they lived in the extrome south-west, near tho Straith of 
BabelMandeb with their enpital at Tamna, and so Aden would lic in thoit territory. 
As the great dam at Marib appears to belong to the early part of the vighth contury it 
{s not impossible that the dam near Aden was constructed in the sume century, 

Among the few letters of Miss Blair proservod in the Royal Scottish Museum is an 
envelope containing a photograph, a reproduction of which is given by Figs. B,C. ‘Tho 

















‘a W. King, History of Sumer ant soca, figa. 3 4, 8, 1,44. 





2 Wilkinson, Anedent Byyptiana, vo. i, fige. 475, 450, 
* Elliot Suiith, Ancient Egyptians, fig. 6, 
* Op city p. 98. 
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envelop is docketed outside as follows *, . . photo of the Queen of Sheba’s idole that 
‘aro in the Musoum at Bombay (I think) ; were found near Adon when repairing the dam 
‘built by the Queen of Sheba in recognition of the benefits she had received from her 
visit to King Solomon.” Unfortunately T have beard from Mr. Cecil Burns, Curator of 
tho Vietoria and Albert Musoum, Bombay, and from Mr. Bhandarkar, Superintendent of 
the Atchwological Survey, Western Circle, Poonah, that no sculpture corresponding to 
the photograph which 1 had sent was in tho tonsoums under their charge, ‘Tha 
Superintendent of the Indian Musoum, Calcutta, has also informed me that the 
originals of Figs. B, C, are not,in the Indian Museum, and have never been in the 
collection 10 far as can be ascertained. 

‘As I havo not seon the originals T ryfrain from muking any remarks, eapocially ax T 
cannot explain tho moaning of the two groups, nor state their scale with reference to 
the oigiml pigcos of sculpture, 1 leave any explanation to those who are better 
instructed than myself, 
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Erratum and Addendum to The Bantu Coast Tribes of the East Africa 
Protectorate. 


By A. Weaxen (Journal, Vol. XLY, p. 326). 
Erratum.—p. $31, line 33, for Hollis read A. H. Champion. 
Adilenduom —Last o¥ Wa-Dioo CLaws. 

Clans (Mbari) of the Wa-Digo, 


Kinangala, Clan of the Kubu (or “Sul- 
tan”) 
Dabara 


Agwirani 
Nieia 
Kinyara 
Kinauohi 
Kinamanji 
‘Waiyambo 
Waranai 
Kinesheruka 
Chausi 
Miragea 
Kinazira 
Alumbwi 
Kunduehi 
Waijimbo 
‘Mana mata 
Anzira (very large clan) 


Wajiwana 








Digo children when weaned go back to mother’s brother's village. 


Anruun M. Cuawrioy, 
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Akpafu, iron workers of, 431, 
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America, see below, also Amazons, NW, 
British Honduras, Canada, Mexican, 
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present condition of the, by W. K. 
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Apollodorus, story of the flood, 263. 
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Arsbia, Ancient Coinage of Southern, by 
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Ardudwy, Welsh types of, 94, 

Arizona (Mazatec) loom, 304, 

Ark, the Babylonian, 238, 

Armonoid type, 439, 

Armor, defensive, 21. 

Arrows: Dinks, 88; Papuan (Kabiri), 
S41; poisoning of (Kiws 

Art; decoration of Tho houses, 79; 
‘decorative, ofthe Kahiri of New Guinea, 
884; evolution in Maori, 184, 909; 
Prehistoric; 113. 

Artificial Islands in the Locks of the High- 
Jands of Scotland, 85 (139). 

Ashanti: Discovery of Presumed Palieo- 
lith, 36. 

Ashby, , and others, on Excavations in 
Malta in 1914, 2, 14. 

Asia, see Aden, Arabia, Babylonia, Burma, 
India, Japan, Persia, Siberia, Troy. 

Australia: biblestory, 29; slassea and 
marriage rales, 98 ; local groups, 20; 
Northern teritory of, 96 ; rata, 4. 
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Babylon, Excavations at, by Robert 
Koldewey (reviiend), 39. 
and Asryria, history of 
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(revinwed), 58 ; story of the great flood, 
933, 256, 

Bagirimi, of Sudan, 177. 

Baloma, the Spirits of the Dead in the 
‘Trobriand Is, B. Malinowski, 353 (see 
‘alo Trobriand Ts.), 

Banana, of Sudan, 180, 

Bandkeramic, 161, 

Bantu Coast Tribes of the East Africa 
Protectorate (Erratum and Addendum), 
441. 

Bandouin, Marcol: L/Orientation des 
‘Mégalithes funéraires et le Culte Solaire 
41 Epoque néolithique (reviewo), 59 ; 
(and others) La Sépulture Néolithique 
do Belleville & Vendrest "(revieiod), 
101 ; (and Rousseau) L’Ossuaire de la 
Ciste des Cous (reviewed), 101- 

Beaker-makers in Britain, 88, 117, 128, 
135, 

Beaver, W. N.: on the Uso of the 
Wooden Trumpet in Papua, 16. 

Bellows, Togoland, 434. 

Berosus, account of deluge, 234. 

Bibliographies, Royal Colonial Institute, 
by W. C. Hill (reviewed), 74. 

Black and White in the Southern States, 
by M.S. Evans (reviewed), 94, 

Blackman, A. M., the Rock ‘Tombs of 
‘Meir, Parts T and I (reviewed), 114. 

Blackmar, F-W., and J.L. Gillin, Outlines 
of Sociology (revieteil), 64, 

Boas on environment and head form 
(Cited), 87. 

Borlawa, of Sudan, 178. 

Borneo: Than, 27 ; local groupe of Panans, 
19, 

Brabrook, Sir Edward : obituary notice of 
Sir Richard Martin, 89. 

Brachycephalic types in Walee, 55, 88, 197. 

Brahui, The Lifehistory of a, by Denys 
Bray (reviewed), 63, 

Braunholte, TH J. rev, of Ammassalike- 
Eskimo-Medilelelsor om Grénland, Vol. 
‘XXXIX (Thalbiteer), 56. 

Breton, A. C.: Anthropology in Canada, 
34; physical anthropology at San 
Diejo, 26 ; rev. of Créniea do la Nuova 
Expafia (de Salazar), 48. 
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Britain; Alpine invasion of, 198 ; Bronze 
‘Age in, 128; Neolithic immigration, 
190, 141; Romans in, 148; Saxon 
invasion, 148 ; South, Ethnology of, 
119 ; tee also Wales. 

- British Association Meeting at Newcastle, 
1916, Anthropology, 85. 

British Honduras, chipped flint imple- 
‘ments from, 91. 

British New Guines: Kabiri, 344 ; Kiwai, 
332; Koita, 27 ; Mafulu, 28; Motu, 27 ; 
see al Kavn-drinking, Rose Is, 
Trobriand Ts, 

Bronze Age: stone object from interment 
of, in Essex, 27; raco in Britain, 88, 
128, 136 ; see also Troy, Wales. 

Bronze: alphabetic tablets, 225 ; mails, 
224; votive offerings,'293. 

Brown, A. R.; Australian Rafts, 4. 

Brown, G. = Samoan Sound change, 110. 

Brown, J. Macmillan: Visit to New 
Caledonia, 66. 

Brown, R. Grant: Death Customs in 
Burma, 16; manufacturing of charms 
in Burma, 67. 

Bryce, Viscount, Race Sentiment as a 
‘Factor in History (reviewed), 104. 

Brythonic : dialects in Wales, distribation 
of, 143 ; invasion of Wales, 143. 

Burma: Death Customs in, 1 
facturing of charms in, 67. 

Bart City of Troy, 153. 

BusheFox, J. P, and others, Excavations | 
at Hengietbury Head, Hampshire | 
(reviews), 31. 
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Cairene Personal Amulets, 52. 

Ganada, Anthropology in, 34. 
Ganoe-making magie, 385. 

Canoes of Kabiei (Papua), 340. | 
Gard ind for Welsh types, 44. 
Cardiganshire: Welsh types of, 57 ey. | 
‘map register, 51. | 


Carnarvon, Welsh types of, 98. 


Catastrophic origin of Babylonian flood, 
260, 

Celt, fron, Togoland, 435. 

Celtic language of Wales, 143, 

Cephalic indices of Welsh types, 48. 

Ceremonial dances, Trobriand Is, 373. 

Chalk Downs and Moorlands occupied by 
Neolithic man, 122. 

Champion, AHL, List of Wa-Digo clans, 
East Africa, 441. 

Channel Islands, Recent Archeological 
Discoveries in the, 85 (140). 

Charms: in Burma, 67 ; Cairo, 52. 

Chatham Islands, settlement of, 196. 

Chellesn implements, suggested origin of, 
209. 

(Chimpanzee, racial characters, 17, 

Chinese: clay figures, 21 ; early home of, 
rt 

Chisels as pendants, Maori, 316. 

Christy, Miller: On a strange stone 
object from a Bronze-Age Intorment in 
Essex, 27. 

Chronology of Eastern Moditerrancan, 
167. 

Clannishness: in East London, 12; in 
Scotland, 11 ; seealso Races, 

Glarke, W.G., Report on the Excavations 
at Grime’s Graves, Weeting, Norfolk 
(reviewed), 84. 

334, 337. 

Gish, abc, from Kordofan, 100, 

Collingwood, W. G.: Early Christian 
‘Monuments in Northumbria, 85 (137), 

Communion with spirits, 362. 

Comparative Studies, by Rama Varma 
Raja (revineed), 76. 

Contribution to the Craniology of the 
People of Scotland, by Sir William 
Turner (reviewed), 83. 

Conway, K. $.: Some Votive to 
the Venetic Goddess Rehtis, 291 (eee 
‘Votive Offerings). 

Copaie Lake, annual changes, 278, 

Copper Age in Eastern Mediterranean, 
168, 

Copper-Making, the Invention of, 18. 


Cranial Cast of the Piltdown Skull, 
82. 
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Craniology of the Mari-Ori, » Study of, 
by Eveline J. Thomson (reviewed), 103, 

Grote, Minoan chronology, 168. 

Chines de la Nueva Espana, by F, Cer- 
vantes do Salazar (reviewed), 48, 

Crooke, W. + reviews of Indian ‘Theism 
from the Vodus to the Mubammadan 
Poriod (Macuicol), 62, and History of 
Persia (Sykes), 72 

Culture, recent, on Kaster Island and its 
Relation to Past History, 85 (14 

Ceaplicka, M.A. Aboriginal Siberia, a 
Study in Social Anthropology (reviewed), 
57; Physical type of tho Northern 
‘Tungus, 85 (141) ; Summer and Winter 
amongst natives of Aretio Siberia, 86 
(14a), 
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Dames, M. Longworth, reviews of : Ancient 
Coinage of S. Arabia (Hil), 102; 
Archwological Survey of India, Report 
1912-13, Part I, 105 ; Comparative 
studies (Rama Varma Raja), 76 ; 
wary of Tribes and Castes of Punjab 
(Rose), 6; Lifehistory of Brabui 
(Bray), 63; ‘Three ‘Turki manuscripts 
from Kashgar (Ross), 77, 

Dardanelles, erosion of, 279, 

Dardanus and the flood, 25, 

Dead, spitite of, xe ‘Trobriand fe, 

Death: by ovil magic, 959; customs in 
Barina, 16, 

Docorutivo Art, se Art, Fly Rivor, Maori, 

Deluge, see Flood, 

Denbighshire Upland, Welkh typesof, 67> 

Despott, G., and others, on exeayations in 
Malta in 1914, 1, 14, 

Doucalion and the flood, 263, 

Dialoots of Wola, distribution of, 143, 

Dinka Arrows, 88, 

Distribution ; of Anthropological ‘Typos 
in Wales, 85 ; se alo Wale, Troy, 

Divination in warfare, 328, 

Dolichocepbalic dark Welsh types (map), 
BA. 


Dolmens : distribution of, 129 ; in Wales, 
135; origin of, 68, 
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Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- 
European Races, in special reference to 
thé Origin of Greck Tragedy, by W. 
Ridgeway (reviewed), 377, 

Dreams and spirits, 366. 

Droop, J. P., Archiwological Excavations 
(retieweid), 95. 

Drums: Kabiri, 345; consecration of, 
‘Trobriand Is, 372, 

Duckworth, W. 1, H., Morphology and 
Anthropology (reviewed), 71, 

Duodecimal System in South Africa, 70, 

Durkbeim, Emile, The Elementary Forms 
of tho Religious Life (reviewed), 49. 
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Karly Tron Ago movomenta in Britain 
149, 

Enr-pondants, Maori, 316, 

Kast’ Anglia, rostro-carinate flinta from 
197. 

Faster Island: Megalithic Remains on, 
85 (141); rocent culture and ite rela 
tion to past history, 85 (140). 

Egypt: Cairone Personal Amulets, 52; 
growth of logend in, 8; rod-lombs, 

114, 

Egyptians, Neolithic, and the Ethiopians, 
5B. 

Elomontary Forms of the Religious Life, 
by Emile Durkheim (Translation) 
(reviewed), 49, 

Bilis, Hayotock, Man and Woman, a 
Study of Human Secondary Sexual 
Characters (reviewed), 8. 

Endocranial Cast of the Piltdown Skull, 
93. 

English Folk-Song and Dance, by F. Kid- 
son and M. Neal (reviewad), 20, 

Environment and head form, 97. 

Erratum, 441, 

Eskimo, Greenland, 56, 

Ethnology of South Britain, 119, 

Europe: distribution of races of (maps), 
160, 172 ; see alto Races, Troy, Wales. 

Evans, LH. N.: Sokai Religion and 
Beliefs, 85 (143), 
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Evans, M. S., Black and White in the 
Southorn States (reviewed), 94, 

Evolution: in Maori Art, 184, 309; isola- 
tion as a factor in, 15; of human races 
(Presidential Address), 10; of Palioo- 
liths from Rostro-carinate implementa, 
197, 

Excavations: Archeologion!, OB ; at Baby. 
lon, 39; al Grimes Gravee, 84; al 
Hengiatbury Hew, 31. 

Eyo-colours of Welsh typos, 52. 
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Factors concerned in the Evolution of 
Human Races, on certain, A. Keith 
(Prosidential Address), 10, 

Pallaizo, E. N,, reviews of: Aboriginal 
Siberia (Czaplicka), 57; Anthropology 
a4 4 practical science (Temple), 10; 
English FolksSong and Dance (Ridson 
and Neal), 20; Index to Poriodioals 
(Piper), 19; Kinship in Social Oniani- 
zation (Rivers), 7} Outlines of 
‘Sociology (Blickmar aud Gillin), 64; 
Ravo soutiment ax a factor iu history 
(Bryce), 104 ; The American Tndian in 
tho United States (Moorehead), 48 ; tho 
Natural History of tho State (Ford), 
64. 

Fatherhood, 
402. 

Foast, anuual, ‘Trobriand Tx, $70, 

Fenwick, N, PL: Nandi Remedios, 
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of Sudan, 178, 

Fishing: magic for, 396 net, 343. 

Flemings in South Wales, 151. 

Plonre, HJ, Photographs of Welsh 
Anthropologioal ‘Types, 111; (and 
James, T. C.), Geographical Disteibu- 
tion of Anthropological Types in Wales, 
30; see ato Wales, 

Flint: implement from British Honduras, 
91; flaking of sub-crag, 2; we also 
Stone Implements. 

Flood, ancient stories of a great (Huxley 
Lecture, Sir J, G. Frazer), 231 : Apollo- 





dorus’ acount, 263; ark, the Baby- 
lonian, 238; Babylonian story, 25: 
Babylonian story, origin of, 25: 
Berosus' account, 234; catastrophic 
origin, 260; Copaic Lake, annual 
changes, 273 ; Dardanelles, erosion of, 
279; Dardanus and the flood, 276 ; 
Deucalion and the flood, | 263; 
Genesis, 247 ; Gilgamesh, epic of, 236; 
Greck stories, 268 ; Hebrow story, 24 
Tehovistic account, 253; legends of 
floods and their dispersal, 233 ; Lncian's 
story, 268; Noab, 247; Ogyges, 271; 
Ovid's story, 265; Phenous Valley, 
275 ; Priestly code, 261; Samothracian 
tradition, 279; Sumerian story, 2433; 

‘anpe, gorge of, 282; Utnapiabtim 
sand the flood, 287, 

Ply River, Papua, the Kabiri or Girara 
District, A. C, Haddon, 834: affinitios 
of the Kabiri, 350 ; arrows, $42; bows, 
10; canoes, 340; cups, 337 ; coro. 
monies, 837 ; clothing, 384 ; erocodiles’ 
heads carved, 39 ; drums, 345 ; fiahing- 
net, 343; houses, 815; human effigios, 

| 8455 limo-gourd, 344; make, 3475 

paddles, 340 ; spear, 340 ; tobacco pipes, 

344; war clube, 40; wator veawels, 

338, 

| Polk-Song and Dance, English, by F. Kids 
son and M, Neal (reviewn?), 20. 

Folk-tales, Personal Experionce as an 
Element in, 86 (135), 

Forbes, H. 0.; ‘The Orientation of the 
Dead in Indonesia, 3, 35, 

Ford, HJ, The Natural History of the 
State, an introduction to Politioal 
Science (reviewed), 64, 

Forge, Togoland, 434, 

Frankfort Base-lino, 43, 

Frosor, H. A: Artificial Islands in the 
Lochs of the Highlands of Seotland, 
85 (139). 

Fraser, Sit J. G.; Ancient Stories of a 
Great Flood (Huxley Lectare), 2331; ae 
alto Flood. 

Freire-Marreco, B.; Personal experience 
as an cloment in Folktales, 85 
(135), 
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Gaelic language in Wales, 145, 

Galla, Notos on the, 107, 

Garden-magis, 385, 

Gardinor, Alan HL, reviews of ‘Tho Stala 
of Sebek-Kho, The Earliest Record of 
an Bgyptian Campaign in Asia (Poet), 
7 

Goneralizations in fieldwork, 419, 

Gonosis, the Hebrow atory of the flood, 
aT 

Goographical Distribution of Anthro- 
pological ‘Types in Wales, Flenre, 
H. J, and James, ‘T, O35. (oe alee 
Wales). 

German Empiro, tibal spivt in, 39, 

Ghosts, se Spirit, 

Gilgamesh, opie of, 296, 

Gillin, J. L, and W, Blackmar, Outlines 
of Sociology. (reviewed), 64, 

Gimtotto, J.D, Malay Poisons and Charm 
Curos (veviewal), 30, 

Girars, see Fly River, 

Glauort, Les Wostern Australian Stone 
Tmplomonts, 44. 

Glonwey of the Tribon and Caster of tho 
Punjab and North-Wott Frontior 
Provineo, by H. A. Rowe (review), 6. 

Gold and Mogaliths in Treland, 129, 

Gold Const; prosumod palmolith from, 
36, 

Gommo, Sir L., Obituary Notice of, 
54, 

Gorilla, racial types, 18, 

Gowland, W. and others, Excavations 
4t Hengistbury Head, Hampshire 
(rovieiced), 81. 

Gray, I. St. Goorgo: On a chippod flint 
implement found in British Honduras, 
ol 

Great cloft and its branches, Welsh types 
of, 90. 

Greck stories of great flood, 263. 

Greenland Bskino, 68. 

Gregarious instinet, 15. 

Grime's Graves, Report on, 84. 

Gurkha and His Mountain Home, 85 
(aa), 
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H, 8. H,: re. of, Royal Colonial Institute 
Bibliographies (Hill), 74, 

Habitations, 335, 431. 

Haddon, A, O, : Kabiri or Gitara District, 
Fly R., Papua, 334 (se alw Ply R,); 
Kavadrinking in New Guinea, 87> 
obitunry notice of Sir Lanrence Gomm, 
54: rev. of Prohistoric Art (Parkyn), 
113, 

Hani, Towha-Tewha, and Bou-Whonun, 
Origin and Relationship of, 97, 108, 
109. 

Hardy, HN. M.: Native Dance in the 
Admiralty Islands, 69, 

Hartland, E, 8., reviews of: Dramas and 
Dramatio Dances (Ridgoway), 37 ; 
Logendds of Old Honolulu (Westervelt), 
47; The elementary forms of the 














religious life (Durckheim), 49, 
Harvost festival in ‘Trobriand Is, 
870. 


Haverfiold, ¥.: rev. of Excavations at 
Hengistbury Hoad, Hampahiro (Bushe- 
Fox and others), 31. 

Headform and environment, 87. 

Head-hunting, 329. 

Hebrew story of great flood, 247 ; the two- 
narratives, 250, 

Hoda or heald, we Looms. 

Hei-tiki (Mnori), 309; meaning of, 310; 
origin of form, 311, 

Hildburgh, W. L.: Cairne Personal 
Amulots, 52. 

Hill, G. F., Ancient Coinage of Southern 
Arabia (reviewed), 102. 

Hill, G. F., and others, Excavations nt 
Hengisthury Head, | Hampahiro  (re- 
viewed), 31. 

Hissar, we Troy, 

History of Babylonia and Assyria, Vol, 1, 
by L. W. King (renin), 58, 

Hocart, A. M.: on a Samoun Sound 
change, 28. 

Hodson, T. ©, : presentation of  Palmos 
académiquos” to, 12; rév, of Peoples 
of India (Risley), 38 

‘Huguenots in Soath Wales, 151. 
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Huxley Lecture: Ancient Stories of a 
Great Flood (Sir J, G, Frazer), 231; 
se also Flood. 
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India: Archaological Survey, 108 ; Peoples 
of, BB ; Theiom of, 62 ; Tridws and Castes 
4f Punjab, 6, 

Indonesia, Orientation of the Dead in, 8, 
25, 35. 

Tndustrialisation and raco type in Britain, 
151, 

Inheritance of magical formule, 388, 

Tavention of Coppermaking, 18, 

Ipswich Distriot, Neolithic discoveries in 
tho, 60. 

Ireland : Gold and megaliths in, 129. 

Tron Workers of Akpafu, R. 8, Rattray, 
431; anvils, 430; bellows, 434 ; colt, 
495; forge, 434; hammer, 435 ; huts, 
431; mines, 439 ; smelting-furnace, 433. 

Tron and the Brythonic language in 
‘Wales, 143, 

Isolation ai a factor in Evolution, 15. 

Italy, archwology, 221. 
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Tames, T. C., and Floure, H. J.; Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Anthro- 
pologieal Types in Wales, 5 (ie also 
Wales). 

‘Topan, loom of Ainu, 292, 

‘ebovistic nocount of the flood, 263. 

‘ares ¥. B.: Magio and Religion, 85 
135), 

sans T. Av: Tecalli Vase of Ancient 
Mexican Manufacture, 24. 
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Kabiri or Gitara District, Fly River, 
Papua, A. C, Haddon, 934 (see alvo Fly 
River), 
Kachiguel Indian loom, 902, 
Kavadsinking in New Guinea, 87. 
Keith, A.: Antiquity of Man (reviewed), 
73; obituary notice of Sit Willian 
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Tumer, 42; on certain Faotors con- 
cerned in the Evolution of the Human 
Race (Presidential Address), 10 (we alvo 
Races) ; reviews of —Black and White in 
the Southern States (Evans), 94; La 
Sépulture Néolithique de Belleville & 
Vendrest (Baudouin and others), 101 ; 
L’Ossunirs do la Ciste des Cour (Bau- 
dowin aud Rousseau), 101; Man and 
Woman (Ellis), 8; Morphology and 
Anthropology (Duckworth), 72, 

Keller, A. G., Societal Evolution (re 
viewed), 9. 

Kidson, F:, and Neal, M., English Folk- 
Song. and Dance (review), 20, 

King, L. W.: History of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Vol. IT (reviewed), 58; re of 
Excavations at Babylon (Koldewey), 
39. 

Kingship in Ancient Malabar, 90, 

Kinuhip and Social Organization, hy 
W. H.R, Rivers (review), 75. 

Kiriwina ; ae Trobriand Is. 

Kiwai Papuans, Magic of, in Warfare, 
$29, 

Kolilewoy, Robert, The Excavations at 
Babylon (reviewed), 39, 

Kondofan + reaping knives from, 81; 
stono-headed club from, 100. 

Kotoko, of Sudan, 176, 

Kumbra, of Sudan, 188, 
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Londtinan, Gunnar: Magic of the Kiwai 
Papuans in Warfare, 322 (we aloo 
Magio). 

Lanfer, B., History of Dofensive Armor 
(reviewed), 21, 

Loading questions, 383, 

Looper, A.W. Av: ret, of A History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Vol, I (King), 
58. 





Legend, growth of, in 5. 

Legends of Old Honolulu, by W. D. 
‘Westervelt (reviewed), 47. 

Lewis, A. L.: Megalithic Monuments, 
17; reviews of Orientation dos 
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Mégalithes fundeaires et Jo Culte solaire 
4 I'Epoque néolithique (Baudouin), 5 
Religions, Ancient and Modern, Mith- 
raiam (Phythian-Adans), 40, 

Lifo-history of a Brahui, by Denis Bray 
(reviewed), 63. 

Lime Spatule, Rossel Island, 2, 

Ling Roth, H., ae Roth, H. Ling, 











Linguistics: “Afriean Languages, 22; 
Monds, 112; Samoan sound change, 
28, 110; African (Sikotolo), 78 


Turki, 77; Venotic, 228; Welsh din- 
Toots, 143, 

Lani yssul district, Wolsh types of, 63. 

London, Kast : clannishnoss in, 12, 

Tong, B.C. E.: Australian elansos, named 
‘anit nanjcloss, 98, 

Looms, Studios in Primitive, Hl. Ling 
Roth, 284; Ainu looms and their parts, 
202; American Indian looms, 301 
Arizona (Muzitoc) Joon, 304; Kad 
quel loom, 302; Nahas loon 
Pervian’ looms 309, 806 ; pi 
of looms, 285; alave Indian loom, 
#01; spool and sbuttle, evolution, of, 
287; spool of ancient Greeks, 290; 
Warp-spacer of Aint, 298, 

Lician’s story of the flood, 268. 
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Mannicol, Nicol, Indian ‘Theism from the 
Vedas to the Mubanmadan Period 
(reviewed), 62. 

Magio: Cuironi amnlots, 82; Charms in 
Burma, 67 ; fishing, 996; garden, 385 ; 
Malay, 30 ; part playod by spirits in, 
384; witches in Great Britain, 86 
(136); see alo Religion, Trobeiand To, 

Magio of tho Kiwai Papnans in Waefare, 
Gunnar Lanttman, 322: bowitehing 
the enemy, 326; compensation for 
alain, 333; disposal of akalls, 332; 
divination, 3285 hend-taking, 329; 

moiticine for fighters, 324 ; omens, 327; 

penco-making, $82 ; poisoning of arrows, 

828; prohibitions, 325, 829 ; purifica, 

tion, 830, 
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Magicians, $85. 

Malabar, Kingship in Ancient, 90, 

Malay Poisons and Charm Curos, by 
J.D, Gimlette (reviewed), 30, 

Malinowski, B.; Baloma, the Spirits of 
the Dead in the Trobriand Ta, 358° (see 
alo ‘Trobriand Ts). 

Malta, Excavations in, in 1914, 1, 14. 

‘Man and Woman, by Havelock Ellis 
(revival), 8. 

Manaia, Maori, 190, 197. 

Maori Axt, Evolution in, Part T, 188: 
adzo as a weapon, 187 ; Chatham Ta, 
sottloment of, 196; manaia, 190, 197 
Molanowian influence, 185; mero, 185 ; 
Moricori weapons, 194; okows, 194; 
onewa, 1855 patu, 185; Polynesian 
influence, 184; toki-pou-tangata, 187 
Part 11, $09; adeo-pondant and tho 
hoitiki, 313 chisols as pondants, 316 ; 
crescent pendants, 318; ear-pondanty, 
916; fat, broast pendant, $20 ; hoistiki, 
309, meaning of, 910, origin of form, 
S11; noodles as pendants, 318; poka- 
oka, 815, 

Maori: Nocklets and Pendants of Human 
and Imitation ‘Teoth, 80; weapons, 
tools, 184, 109, 97, 108, 109, 

Mapping of Welsh type, 45, 51, 

Marott, BR. It: Rocont Arebwologieal 
Discoveries in the Channel Islands, 85 
(140). 

Markam, Sir Clements: obituary. notice 
of, 885 ree of Tho North-west Ama- 
zone (Whiffen), 46, 

Marriage rulos, Australian clasoe and, 
98, 

Martin, Sir Richard, Obituary notice of, 
89. 

Masks, 347, 

Matrilinoal inboritance, 388, 409, 

Maudslay, A. P.: Obituary notice of Sir 
Clements Markham, 33, 

Mazateo loom, 304. 

Mediterranean Raco: in Wales, 113; 
industrialiam and, 151 ; origin of, 158. 

Megaliths: and gold in Treland, 129; 
Easter Islands, 86 (141); Palestine, 
17; Scotland, 133; see also Dolmen, 
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Meinhof, Carl, An Introduction to tho 
Study of African Languages (revicwal), | 
22, 


Melanosin; ice Admiralty Ta, British 
Now Guinea, Now Caledonia, Now 
Guinea, Races, Trobeiand Is. | 

‘Molanesian influence in Maori Art, 185, 

Mende Songs, Sierra Leone, 112. 

Mondelism in human inheritance, 39. 

‘Moro, the Maori, 185, 

Meriouethshire, Welsh types of, 84. se. | 
map register, 51. 

Mesopotamia and the Flood, 233. 

Motal-working: iron, 431; 
18. 

Mexican ‘Tocali vase, 24, 

Migood, F. W, H.; Building of the Poro 
Houso and making of the Image, 61 ; 
Mende songs, 112 ; presumed Palio- 
lith from Ashanti, 36, 

Minos for iron, Togoland, 432, 

Minoan chronology, 168. 

Miscellanea, 436, 

Mithrniem, by W, J. Phythian-Adams 
(relent), 40, 

Moir, J. Reid : Flaking of Sub-Crag Flints, 
92; on tho Disoovery of somo Human 
Bonos, eto, of Noolithio and later date 
in tho: Ipswich District, 60; on tho 
Evolution of tho Earliest Palwolithe 
from the Rostro-carinate Inaplements, 
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Mongoloid peoples in Kurope, 156. 
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‘of, 105, 

Monuments in Northumbria, Karly Chris- 
tian, 85 (137). 

Moorehead, W. I, ‘The Amorican Indian 
in tho United States (reviewed), 45, 

Moorlands and Downs occupied by Neo- 
litho man, 71, 199. 

Moriori: A study of the Craniology of, 
by Evelino J. Thomson (reviewed), 103 ; 
weapons of, 194, 

Morphology and Anthropology, by 
W. L.. HL Duckworth (rev), 72. 
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Marry, M. AL: Organisations of Witches 
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‘Nala loom (Mendoza Codex), 303. 

Nandi Remedios, 53 
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Noolithio: discoveries in’ tho Ipswich 
district, 60 ; Egyptians and the Ethio- 
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1185 se aloo 58, 101, and under Troy. 
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limo spatulas from Rossel 1,2; wooden 
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dines, Fly River, Magic, Trobriand 

). 
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Nass, of Sudan, 179, 

Nile Valley, Dinka Arrows, 88, 

Noah and tho Flood, 247. 
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Wales, 77, 88, 116 ; origin of, 163, 
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Pendants, Maori, 309, 

Peoples of India, by Sir Herbert Risley 
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Perry, W. J.: Dr. HO. Forbes and The 
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25. 
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Folktales, 85 (135). 

| Peruvian looms, 303, 305, 

Pheneus valley and the flood, 275. 
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Diego, 26 ; Frankfort baseline, 43; 
Man and Wowan, 8 ; Moriori, 103; 
Morphology and Anthropology, 71; Pilt- 
down man, 82, 93; prehistoric, 50, 
73; Sctland, 83; Sudan, 173; 
Tangus, 85 (141); Wales, 30, 
111. 
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Pigmentation of Welsh types, 49, 52, 

Piltdown skull : cranial east of the, 82 ; 
endocranial cast, 93, 

Piper, A. ©. Index to Periodicals (re 
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Racial Elements concerned in the First 
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Rehtia, Venetic Goddess, 221. 

Reincarnation beliefs in Trobriand. Is, 
402. 
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(137); Australian Bible story, 29 ; 
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legends, 5 ; Elementary Forms of He- 
Higious Life, 49; Indian Theism, 62; 
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35; Mithraism, 40; Sakai, 855 se 
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Samoan Sound Change, 28, 110. 
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49. 

Sexual habits, Trobriand Is, 417, 
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wiewed), 57 ; summer and winter 
the natives of Arctic, 85 (142). 

Siege of Troy, Racial Elements concerned 
in the First, Harold Peake, 154, 

Sierra Loone: Mende Sougs, 112; Poro 
Society, 61. 

‘Sikololo Phrase Book, by D. E. Q. Sticke 
and A. W, Thomas (reviewed), 78. 

Silurian type in Wales, 66, 69, 114. 

Skeat, W. W.: r=. of Malay Poisons 
and Charm Cares (Gimlette), 30, 

Skinnor, HL D.= Evolution in Maori Art, 
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lace and pendants, 80; origin ani 
relationship of Hani, tewhs-tewha, and 
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Study of the Craniology of the Mori- 
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copper-making, 18. 

Smith's tools, Togoland, 434, 

Societal Evolution, by A. G. Keller 
(reviewed), 9. 

Sociological rules and generatizations, 
420, 

Sociology: Aboriginal Siberia, 57 ; Aus- 
tralian classes, 98 ; Kinship and Social 
Organisation, 75; Natural History of 
the State, 64; Outlines of, 64; Siorra 
Leone, the Poro Society, 61 ; Societal 
Evolution, 9; see also Africa, East, 
‘Trobriand Is. 

Sollas, W. J., Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Reprosentatives (reviewed), 
50. 

Soreeresses in the Trobriand Is, 356, 

Spells in magic, 388, 390, 

Spirit children, 403, 

Spirits of the dead (se Indonesia, Tro- 
briand Ts). 

‘Spool: and shuttle, evolution of, 287; of 
ancient Greeks, 290. 

Stola of Sebek-Khu, The Earliost Record 
of an Egyptian Campaign in Asia, by 
T. Eric Peet (reviewed), 7. 

Stirke, DE. C., and Thomas, A.W. 
Sikololo Phrase Book (revinced), 
78. 

Stone Age: Ancient Hunters, 50; Dol 
mens, 68; Malta, 1, 14; ‘Megaliths, 
1 Neolithic, 55, 60; Palwolith, 
36; Prehistoric Art, 113; xe also 
Archwology, Physical Anthropology, 
Stone Implements, Troy, Wales, 
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subcrag flints, 92; 
Togoland, anvil, 435; Westorn Ans 
tralia, 44, 
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Studios in Primitive Looms, H. Ling 
Roth, 284 (we also Looms). 

Sudan tribes, anthropometry of, 173: 
Bagirimi, 177 ; Banana, 180; Borlaws 
178; Fikan, 178 ; Kotoko, 176; Kum- 
Wa, 183: Mundiing, 182; Nenssar, 
179; Wadama, 181. 

‘Sumerian story of flood, 243. 

Summary of Types and Distributions in 
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Sykes, P. M., History of Porsin (revinewd), 
72. 

Sympathetic Magic (we Magic af Kiwai 
Papnans in Warfare, 322; glo Tro. 
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‘Taboos of preguancy, Trobriand Is, 404, 

Talbot, P. Amaury: Decoration of Tbo 
Houses, 78; Notes on the Anthro- 
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173. 

Tecalli Vase of Ancient Mexican Mann- 
facture, 24. 

Technology: cpper-making, origin of, 
18; defensive urmour, 21; house, Poro, 
61; iron-working, W. Africa, 431; 
Toms, 28¢ ; Manti Art (tools, weapons, 
ote), 184, 309, 97, 108, 109 
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Papuan (Kabiri), 304; Rafte, Austra. 
Tian, 4: reaping knife, Kordofan, 81 ; 
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(reviewnil), 56. 

‘Thomas, A. W., and Stitke, DE. C., 4 
Sikololo Phrase Book (reviewed), 78. 
‘Thomas, N. W.: A Duoilocimal System 

‘in South Africa (1), 70, 

Thomson, Eveline J., A Study of the 
Craniology of the Mori-ori (reviewed), 
103. 

Tiki, the Maori, 309, 
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Tohacco-pipes, 344. 

‘Togoland, iron-workers, £31, 

‘Toki-poustangata, the Maori, 187, 

Towy Valley, Welsh types of, 108. 

‘Teogaron district, Welsh types in, 74, 

Trevor-Rattye, A-: The Gutkha and his 
Mountain Home, 85 (143), 

‘Tripolji: culture, 164; pottery, 166, 

Trobriand Is., Baloma, the Spirits of tho 
Dead in, B. Malinowski, 353 : abode of 
the talome, $69; ancestral names in 
spells, 391, 401; annual feast (miler 
mala), 870 ; canoomuuking magic, 385 ; 
ceremonial dances, 373; communion 
with baloms, 362 ; death, causes of, $59 ; 
Gigplays of food and valuables, 376 ; 
reams and Jaloma, 366 ; driving away 
the taloma, 380; drums, consecration 
of, 372; fatherhood, ignoranco of 
nature of, 402; fishingmagic, 396; 
fraudulent seers, 364; garden-magic, 
389; generalizations in fieldwork, £19 ; 
‘inheritance of magical formule, 886 | 
journey of haloma to nether ‘world, 
S397; kinship term, 409; kosi, oF 
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for, 383; life'in the othor warld, 389 ; 
magical formula, terms of, 400; magic, 
part played by baloma in, 3845 matri- 
lineal inheritance, 888, 409; native 
dogmas and their interpretation, 429 ; 
nature of the dalona, 367 ; offerings of 
food to ypivits, 977; patrilineal inheri- 
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halon, 403; veinwrnation, 402; te- 
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conception, 407, 41 ; social ideas in 
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ology of belief, 428 ; sorceresses (mult: 
fuausi), 356; spoils, 388; spirit. 
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the underworld, 360 ; visits of baloma 
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concerned in, Harold Peake, 154: 
Alpine type in Europe, 157, 162; Arab 
ireuptions, 170; Bandkeramik, 161 ; 
hurnt city, 155; Chinese, early home 
of, 172; chronology of Enatern Medi- 
terrancan, 167; Copper Age, 168) 
Grote, Minoan chronology, 168 ; 
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language in Wales, 145; gold and 
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